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Aliraiitiir alicjni allitudiiics iiumtiuni, infrt'iitcs fluctus mans, (iltNsimos lupsua fiumi- 
mmi, ft R'jTDs MilcruTO. ilelinquunt atipso', ntc, miraiituv.-Si. Ai'(.i>hm,. 

(Jin'lqu’ interet quc nous iivoiis a nous connaitre nous nictnes, je ne buia si nous no 
rounaissons jiii-s nnt-iix tout ct qm n'tst pus nous. — B okion. 

'J lio naturalhistory ol man is indeed yot in its infaiioy, so tliat a complete view of the 
Ruli.ioct could iiol l)c (tUcnipUtL . . . Hvery reptile, bird, bcust, insect, nuneral, bat- \U 
liistonan, uhilc the human subject luis been complelely neglccled.-'-LAwiiENct. 

Can we liope to proceed sulely in legislation, in public institutums, in educalioti, with- 
out a .sound a('(]uinutance wiUi the physical and moral (luiiliiics, the languages and 
liuhitSj ol the siibjecl^ lor whose licnefit they arc designed (-Ii.lm. 




All those who are conversant with etir 
Jie pagan population of India is divided into two great classes, 
Az., the Arian or immigrant, and the Tamulian or aboriginal, 
ind also, that the unity of the Arian family, from Wales to 
\ssam, has been demonstrated in our own times by a noble 
series of lingual researches— researches which have done for 
die history of Man a service analogous to that done for the his- 
tory of the globe he inhabits by the fossil investigations of 
[Cuvier. The moral and physical condition of the several 
jranches of the Arian race having been well known prior to 
dihse investigations, their sole object was to recover the clue to 
the common connexion and relationship of all the Arians, not- 
rt'ithstanding the obliterating effects on speech of ages of di- 
verse social progress and of unrecorded migrations over half 
die globe’s surface, and notwithstanding the striking physical 
dutnges worked in the lapse of ages by settlements in every 
dime, from the Equator to the Arctic circle. What a glorious 
.riumph of literature to bridge such a profound and vast gulf ! 

The Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
ly mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less gor- 
geous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the moral 
ind physical condition of many of the scattered members of the 
ramulian body is still nearly as little known as is the (assumed) 
[iristine entirety and unity of that body, it is clear that this 
subject has two parts, each of which may be easily shown to be 
3f high interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British sub- 
iects : they are counted by millions, extending from the snows 
to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as much superior 
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to the Arian Hindus in freedom from disqualifying prejudices 
as they are inferior to them in knov?ledge and all its train of 
appliances— a fact of which the extensive and important uses 
now making of the Kol or Dhanger race, offers a valuable ex- 
emplification. Yes ! in every extensive jungly or hilly tract 
throughout the vast continent of India there exist hundreds of 
thousands of human beings in a state not materially different 
from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus. Let then 
the student of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes 
of the human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of 
the past, address himself to the task of preparing full and 
faithful portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the states- 
man profit by the labours of the student ; for these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the 
rich and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled by 
the usurping Hindus.* It is one great object of this research 
to ascertain when and under what circumstances tliis dispersion 
of the ancient owners of the soil took place, at least to de- 
monstrate the fact, and to bring again together the dissevered 
fragments of the body, by means of careful comparision of the 
languages, physical attributes, creed and customs of the several 
(assumed) parts. It is another object, not less interesting, to 
exhibit the positive condition, moral and material, of each of 
these societies at once so iinprovcable and so needful of im- 
provement, and whose archaic status, polity and ideas offer such 
instructive pictures of the course of human progression. f 
I have said that the unity of the Arian race has been demon- 
strated chiefly through lingual means. We have now similarly 

* It can hardly be necessary for me to say that I do not entertain the 
idle notion of now ejecting the Hindus and replacing the aborigines, but 
that of drawing well-informed heedfulness to the condition and claims of the 
latter. 

t Surely a subject so worthy of the best attention and ablest examination 
tnvgbt not to be treated superficially, or as if we aimed merely to learn how 
far the aborigines have a common tie of descent. 
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to demonstrate the unity of the Tamulian race, an interesting but 
a difficult task; for there is an immense number of spoken 
tongues among the Tamulians, whereof I have already ascer- 
tained not less than 28 in the limited sphere of my own pro- 
posed inquiries ;* and all these, though now so different as to 
be mutually unintelligible to the peoi^le who use th^m, require 
to be unitised, while one of the highest authoritiest on such 
points fairly declares that he cannot tell what constitutes iden- 
tity of language. It is clear therefore to me that in this inquiry 
we shall require all the helps within our reach, and that a copi- 
ous vocabulary, as well as a rudimentary grammar, of each 
tongue, will be indispensable. But the rudiments of grammar 
are to be had only with extreme toil, as creations of your own, 
from the crude element of very corrupt sentences supplied by 
unlettered children of nature ; and, in proportion as all such 
grammars are likely to be deficient, in the same proportion do 
eojiious vocabularies become more and more desirable. Besides, 
summary vocabularies are apt to deal with generals, whereas 
particulars embody the character and racy virtue of speech. But 
homebred words are all very particular, and proportionubly 
numeroiis ; while general terms, if more conveniently few, are 
less characteristic and very apt to be of exotic origin ; take the 
English general term to move ; it is Latin and one ; but of the 
numerous sorts of special motion (to hop, to skip, to jump, to 
tumble down, to get up, to walk, to fly, to creep, to run, to 
gallop, to trot,) all are ‘■•' genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hen- 
gist.” Again, the long and perfect dispersion and insulation 
ot the several members of the Tamulian body have led to an ex- 
tremity of lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with the 

* I confine myself to the aborigines of the mountains and tarai between 
Kuraaun and Assam, a rich and extensive field of research. But I hope that 
other inquirers will, under the auspices of the Society, join me to complete 
the investigation. 

t 11. 11. Wilson's preface to the Mackenzie papers. Wilson’s scepticism is 
soiuevihat wanton and atfected '• a sly hit ut igiioruuce ' 
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similarity of their creed and customs, is the enigma of their 
race, and an enigma which assuredly no CEdipus will solve ex- 
cept by dint of words. In Hindi and Urdu, structure is the 
same : vocables make all the difference ; which is there broad 
and clear owing to the evidently foreign elements of the diver- 
sity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian tongues, in which there 
is very little of foreign element : all is homogeneousness in the 
vocables, and from its sameness of kind is less open to distinct 
separability. A summary comparative vocabulary was framed 
some years back by that able and zealous enquirer, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, and it has been extensively filled up with the dia- 
lects of the mountaineers round Assam. But, in applying this 
vocabulary to the uses of the present Essay, I have found 
it quite insufficient to the ends in view, to raise, not to solve, 
doubts; and in reference to this question of the adequacy 
or otherwise of a very limited number of words even . of a 
primitive character, I request particular attention to the fact, 
that the popular opinion of the decisive nature and effect 
of such words, propagated by that able polyglottist, Abel 
Remusat, has been lately shown to he far from decisive by 
Schott, whose observations on the subject may be seen, in lu- 
cid epitome, in Prichard’s Physical Hictory.* Mr. Brown’s 
words are scarcely of that kind which Remusat justly laid 
stress on as prerogative instances” of speech. f Tlicy are 
also, 1 think, much too few in number to yield decisive results, 
even had they been (juite faultlessly selected. Any vocabulary 
that aspires to be useful, must, however summary, contain a 
fair portion of words belonging to each and all of the parts 
of speech, ’ and must also give the cardinal nimdjers, at least 
down to 10. 

W itli regard to the second object of these impnrics, or the 

* Vol. IV. p. 395, and the following. 

t lor e.\am])le, light, lux, is a high abstraction which none of ray iii- 
forraauts can grasp, though they readily give cquivnleuts for suiisliinc and 
caudle or fire flame. 
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(It'termination of the moral and physical status of each abori- 
jrinal people, it is to be observed that, as the Tanmlians have, 
none of them, any old authentic legends, and are all very unin- 
formed, save in what respects their immediate wants and habi- 
tual ideas, it is exceedingly difficult to learn any thing of this 
sort from them directly ; their creed especially is a subject of 
insuperable difficulty, through the sole medium of direct ques- 
tioning : tlndr customs, again, are apt to afford but negative 
evidence, because being drawn from boon nature, they tend 
to identity in all the several nations ; and lastly, their physical 
aspect is of that osculant and vague stamp, which indicates 
ratlicr than proves any thing ; or rather, what it docs prove is 
general, not particular. We are thus driven back through all 
the media of resetirch upon the grand stay of a copious voca- 
bulary. It is my fixed conviction that every distinct effective 
idea, must have an appropriate word to express it ; that the 
inore important the idea or want (if felt by the parlies them- 
selves) the more surely will the correspondent term be forth- 
coming. Now, in regard to the creed of two of these nations 
(tile Bodo and Diiinial), I have toiled for weeks to come at the 
verity hy means of direct questions ; and yet, if at this moment 
1 have any distinct notion of the real belief of these people, 
ci'rtainly I am as much indehteil for it to my ample vocabulary 
as to all my direct interrogations. In the vocabulary, I find no 
adeipiate word for God, for soul, for future state, for Heaven, 
for IJell, for piety, for sin, for prayer, for repentance, for par- 
don ; and I apply this broad and sure basis of inference, but 
without exaggt'ration, to its legitimate purpose ! Nothing can 
exceed the vagueness of all direct statement on this most im- 
portant of subjects: the gods (void of godhead: creator, 
lawgiver, judge) are very angry: why? not because 17 rm have 
sinned, but because they are neglected : they must he flattered 
with gifts. This is all ; smm what may be surely, if carefully 
gathered from a copious vocabulary. I have adverted to the 
number of people wdiose speech is to be investigated, ( 28 ) as 
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well as to the careful ami ample style of investiiration which 1 
conceive can alone suffice for the realization of the ends in view ; 
for our aim is not to raise doubts but to solve them.* But 
time is tlie most precious of all things ; and as the present in- 
vestigation has cost me six months, I purpose to seek aid and 
help from abroad, furnishing to each of my co-operators the 
present paper as a model, it behig indispensable for purposes 
of ready and effective compariwn, that all information should 
take a like direction, and that direction a sound and good one. 
In submitting therefore the first of an intended series of pa- 
pers to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I have the honour to 
solicit its revision of my labours, in order more particularly to 
render the form of the vocabulary and grammar as good as may 
be, containing all that is essential and nothing snperfluons. 
Should the Society favour me with any such suggestiotis, or 
should it practically ratify my present work by printing -it, 1 
intend forthwith to have 50 blank and 50 full copies of the 
essay printed for distribution to co-operators ; and meanwhile 
I shall conclude this too long preface with a few exj)lanations 
of the reasons which have led me to give this particular form 
to the vocabulary, the grand stay, as I conceive, in these iiujui- 
ries, for the reasons already given. It will be seen at a glance 
that my vocabulary is not alphabetical. I tliijik the alphabeti- 
cal plan liable to two extreme objections ; for we become thus 
entangled amid synonyma that are superfluous or deceptive, 
and among vague words that are worse than unless. Rut, woi-se 
than this, the alphabetical plan is void of all that facilitat ion 
which is so indispensable towards the accomplishment of the 
end in view, it being at once most difficult and most necessar\’ 
to lend the vagrant minds of our primitive informants some 
helps towards compression and steadiness of attention in to 
them so new, so strange, and so tedious, a labour. The prin- 
ciple 1 have proceeded upon is the association of ideas by simi- 


Si'v iiolv at the cuil of ll^l^ flvvfacv. 
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lilude, contrast and habitual connection 5 and I have found this 
Inland principle, (which is to our cogitative what sympathy is to 
our emotive faculties) when understood and applied with the 
recjuisite simplicity, to be of great assistance to myself in 
guarding against vague words, whose name is legion, and of yet 
more and more important assistance to my primitive-minded 
respondents. In numberless instances the mutual doubts 
created by the first vvord were removed by mere utterance 
of the correlative or contrasted term; whilst in each of the 
arts and crafts the clue furnished by connexion and depend- 
ancy of parts enabled me rapidly and surely to work onwards 
with the vocables. I perceived also that I was at tlie same time 
thus preparing so many distinct pictures of the state of know- 
ledge in its several departments, such as it is within the ken 
and use of the races interrogated (an important part of my plan 
of absolute as well as comparative estimates) ; and, even when no 
siieli knowledge was to be had in the particular ease before me, 
I have carefully preserved the blanks, deeming the negative 
almost as valuable as the positive evidence— not to mention 
that, having in view application to other respondents of differ- 
ent nations, it followed that the blanks in one paper might be 
well filled in another. Still, the vocabulary is too large and 
too difficult ; and it is therefore a great object to reduce it 
in the complex terms without mutilation, and also to give 
the essentials of grammar with the utmost simplicity and 
conciseness ; and for aid to these ends I shall be thankful, 
though no pains have been spared to render the whole pa- 
per as it now stands vvorthy of the Society’s acceptance and 
a fitting model for future research. Of the three separate peo- 
ple^f' treated of (the Koch, the Bddd, and the Dhimal) I have 
given physical delineations of the Bddd only, because the 
* I (listmguisli l)y language, ami assume that wherever there is a broad 
spoken diversity of tongue unintelligible to neighlmurs, there is distinct peo- 
pie. The value of these spoken diversities will be hereafter determined as 
one general result of the impiiry on foot. 
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faintly yet distinctly marked type of the Mongolian* family is 
similar in all three, but best expressed (so to speak) in the 
B6d6 features and form. I am not unaware that a great deal 
has been already done in the line of research which 1 have now, 
not taken up,t but resumed, and if 1 have not adopted and fol- 
lowed up the method of investigation of any of the many able 
men who have, with reference to my jjresent attempt, preceded 
me in this field, it is not because I am insensible of the value 
of those labours, but because their diversity is (juite opposed to 
every idea of system, where system is most needful, and that the 
best system : wherefore the corrections of the Society are soli- 
cited for my own work prior to its dissemination (as a model) 
for being filled up by various co-operators either within the 
limits assigned to myself (if such aid can be had), or elsewhere 
and bt'yond those limits. 

B. H. Hodgson. 

Darjeeling, June, 1846. 


Note. — The great Scythic stem of the human race is divided into three 
primary branches, or the Tangus, the Mongol, and the Turk. The first 
investigators of this subject urgently insisted on the radical diversity of these 
three races ; but tlie. most recent inquirers more incline to unitise them. 
Certainly there is a strong and obvious character of jihysical, (if not also of 
lingual,) sameness throughout the Scythic race ; and it is remarkable tliat this 
peculiar character belongs also to all the aborigines of India, who may be 
at once kuowm, from the Cavery and Vigaru to the Cosi and Bhagaratty, ))y 
their quasi-scythic physiognomy, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of India, or the Hindus. I apprclieud that there 


* Mongolian ? potius Scythic.— See the appended note on the subject, 
t When I went to England in 184-4, I possessed vocabularies of all the 
languages and dialects of Nepal: but these, with many other valuable 
papers, were lost owing to eircumstauecs 1 need not dwell on. 1 have reco- 
vered some fragments, and am rewmstructing the vocabularies of these dia- 
lects iqion the }ilau above delineated. 
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will be foun4 among the aborigijaetof India a like lingual sameness, and that 
very extended and very accurate investigation will consequently alone suffice 
to test the real nature and import of the double sameness, physical and 
lingual. That all the aborigines of India are Northmen of the Scythie stem 
seems decidedly and justly infei‘riblc from their physical characteristics. But, 
Iimsinuch as that prodigious stem is every where found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not merely from the Attok to the 
Brahmaputra, where these rivers cut through the Himalaya, but from that 
point of the latter river all the way to the sea, and inasmuch as there arc 
iainiliar and trite Ghats or passes over the Himalaya throughout its course 
along the entire* confines of India from Kashmir to the Brahma Kund, it 
follows of necessity that very careful and amjdc investigation will alone 
enable us to decide upon the question of the unity or diversity of the abori- 
gines of India, in other words to decide upon the questions, whether they owe 
their confessed Scythic ]divsiognomv to the Tangiis, the Mongol or the Turk 
firuncii of the Tartars or Scythians, and whether they iinniigrated from beyond 
the Himalaya (“the hive of all nations”) at one period and at one point, or 
at scvi'ral periods and at as many points. Between Gilgit and Chittagong 
there are 100 passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern continuation to 
tike Bengal Bay ; while for the timr of passage*, there arc ages upon ages before 
the dawn of Legend and of chronicle. 

1 incline to the opinion that the aborigines of the Siih-Uimnlayas , as far 
cast as the Baraadi of Assam, belong to the Tibetan* stock, and east of that 
river to the Chinese stock — except the Garos and other tribes occupying that 
portion ol the Hills lying between Assam and Sylhet; and that the aborigines 
of the taroi tiiiA forest skirting the entire snli-IIiuuilayas inclusive of the greater 
part of the circuit of the Assam Valley, belong, like those last mentioned, to 
tile Tiiiniilian stock or ahorigiiics of the plums of India generally. But what is 
thiN Tumiilian stock what the Tibetan stock'' and what the Chinese ? and to 
whicli of tile three grand and well kiiou ii liraiiclics of thy Scythic tree (Tangus, 
Mongol, Turk) do the Tamuhaiis, the Tihetans and the Cluneset belong?—! 
liiive now said enougit to enforce caulion and stimulate curiosity, and 1 pause. 

* \()tii'c>i of ihc Lan'riiapri"’ and laleralare of Nepal 

t I'iie fi/rfdii (d ( 'Inna arc Mauludiuriau Tani-ir,. I allude to itic Chinese proper. 





1st.— Nouns. 

English. Koch. Bodo. Dhimdl, 

The Tnirersc, Songsar, „ „ 

Creator, „ „ „ 

Oeaturo, „ „ • „ 

Matter, universal, „ „ „ 

Spirit, uuiversal, „ „ „ 

Space ditto, „ ,, „ 

Time ditto, Kill, KMl, KU\. 

Motion, universal, Chalan, gaman, Thangbai, H^inka. 

Iinniotiou or rest, Thirta. Rahan, Thtlbai. Hikd. 


Action, consci- 
ous motion, 

1 Korom, 

Inaction ditto. 


Liglil, luz. 

Jyoti, 

Darkness, 

Andhcr, 

Figure or form. 

Bup, 

F(umlt\ssness, 

Arup, 

idar, 

Tilrii, 

Jdanct, 

Graha, 

Saturn, 

Suui, 

.lupiter, 

Brihaspati, 

Adams, 

Sukra, 

Mars, 

Mongol, 

Eclipse, 

Grohoii, 

Heaven, 

Sworg : Deva, 

Earth, 

Trithivi, 

Hades or Hell, 

Fatal, Norok, 

This world, 

Ldk, 

The next world. 

Pdrldk, 

God, 

Bhaga\An, 


Ilabba, 

Kdmp^ka. 

Habbagdyd, 

Kfimnitluthuka. 

Shrung, 

Jolka. 

Khomshi, 

Kitikitika. 

Hup, 

Klip. 

Rupgoya, 

Riipmfinthuka. 

lltithotki, 

Phurd. 


f Ndkborang, visible 
\ arch. 


Batbo (the Sij Wdrang-B^rting 
plant), (mas et foem). 

Madai, Dir, Gr^m. 


A God, any. 


D(^v’ta, 
c 2 
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^ugel or m- 
lodemon, 

Devil or Ka- 
kodenon, 

The Devil, 
Pairy, good, 
3gre, ] 
Gnome, >bad. 
Sprite, J. 
Ghost, 

Witch (/m.), 

Son, 

Mooq, 

Dark half of. 
Bright ^tto, 
Body, limited, 
Shadow, 

Human body, 
Human soul, 
Life, 

Death, 
k being, moT^ 

A thing, 
tionless, 

A name. 

An animAl, 

A vegetal, 

A minerah 
Human kiftd. 
Quadruped, 

Bat kind, 

Bird kind. 

Fish kind. 
Shelled hsh kind, 
Testudines, 
Lacertine Rep- 1 
tiles, j 

Batrachians, 
Serpent kind, 
Insect kind, 
Mind, under- 
standing, 
ReasoB, the 
thinking or. 
gftn, 


VOCAJWJI,’^RT.> 


mo^m 
mo - 1 


Sdr, D^v’ta, 

Dait, RSk-* 
ahaa,^^^ 


Bhdt, 

D&kini, 

Bili, 

Ch^od, 

Badi, 

Sddi, 

Gotor, 

Chlfi, 

Gotor, 

Jfii, 

Jiii, 

Moron, 


sSilo, 


Bhimdl, 


Madai, „ 

Jomon, „ 

Gathaicho, „ 

Hdsh&-Hinjou, Mhdi B^wal 
Hinjouni Daina, Dhaina. 

11./?^ Tl/t/. 


Sh&n, 
Ndkhdbir, 
Ddn khomshij 
Ddn shrdng, 
Modom, 
S^ikhliim, 
Modom, 


T&li. 


Dhdr. 

Dfipkd. 

Dhor. 


N6m, 

Pasd, 

Trim, 

Dhdtii, 

M&nushi, 

Chdrp6yd, 

Ch&m chilka, 

Pdkhi, 

M&ch^, 


G6th^ing,* Singlhdka, ■ 

Gothoi,* S^k^l, 


Miing, 

Gothing, 


Mdnushi, 


Daykug. 


Ath^ng thdnglr^, Di&loiig-khdkoi. 
Badamali, 

D&uchen or Dau, Jihd. 


Gnfi, 


Haiyii. 



Imbjii, 


S4mp, 

Jibo, 

Pdnhi^. 

Pdkd, 

Implio, 

Nhdmoi. 

Mon, 

Gasho ? 

>> 


Bather alive and dead. 
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instinct aaimal, 
Reason, 

Meditation, 1 
■luougbtjreflec- > 1 
tion, the act, J 
Consciousness, 
Reasoning, ratio* 
tination. 


Memory, 

Forgetfulness, 

Sensation, 
physical. 
Perception, 
mental, or. 
Apprehension, 
Quantity, 
Degree, 
Quality, 
NumJ)er, 

Time, limited. 
Place, ditto, 
('ircurastance, 
event,extemal, 
('ondition, 
state, internal, 
Constitution, 
Temperament, 


Occasion, the 
when. 

Object, end in 
view. 

Reason, the 
human, why, 
Cause, causa 
causans. 

Effect, conse- 
quence. 
Feeling, affec- 
tion, passion, 
Parental affeetk); 
Filial ditto. 
Conjugal ditto. 
Appetite, Bo- 
dily desire, 


nt, Bdda b&di. 

Raijalaiyu, 

Dopka warka. 

Phom, 

Shiitrdng, 

Phom. 

B^phom, 

f Bouwa, Shdt-”J 
1 rdnggeya, J 

^ Phomm&nUid. 

1 Dishapdn, 

Ddsmanuo, 

Disham4nka. 

|> Phom, 

Gashomanno, 

Phom. 

Gun, 


J 

Ganti, 

Shanno, 

Gan^kti. 

mi, 

B6\i, 

B41&. 

Thin, 

Niipthi, 

ChdI. 

1 Brit6nt, 


>» 

j Gati, Dasha, 

». 

*1 

> Swobhau, 

„ 

„ 

J 

w, Doul, Prak^r, 


. -■ 

J 

1 Bishoi, 

II 

» 

1 H^tii, Soboh, 



^ Kdran, 

» 

•• 

j Mdydi, 

«!, Mdya, 

Wanna, 


Wanna, 


M^lya, 

Pr6m, M6h, 

Wanna, 


Wanna, 

„ 

j ITdhar,, 

Gashoj&yu ? 

Mondh&mi. 
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Englitn, Koch. 

Mental desire, 1 * , 
wish, j ** 

Motive, induce- 1 oi.ii, 
ment, / 

Intention, por-1 
pose, design, > Sobob, Nimitt, 
aim, j 

Kim, Kormo, 
I Mizdg, 


Act or deed, 
Disposition, 
temper. 
Behaviour, 
conduct. 
Demeanour, 
manners, 

Habit, wont. 
Practice, use, 
Custom, usage, 
Use, enjoyment \ 
of. 


Bodo, 

Gashojdyd, 


Habba, 


Bhimdl, 

Mondh&ni. 


Chalan, 

Chi\, 

Chi\, 

Bh4s, Dastur, 


Use, mere act of, 



Disuse, cessa- 
tion of. 

.. 

„ 

„ 

Abuse, wrong use, „ 



The material 
elements, 

[ Panj Bhut, 


» 

Earth, the ter- 
rene element, 

► Prithivi, 

„ 

» 

Earth, land, 
terra firma, 

' Miti, Blnimi, 

Hd, 

Bhandi. 

Soil, cultivable, 

Sdruk mdti. 

Hdsharhd,' 

Bhandi. 

Mould, 

Sdruk m&ti, 


Marl, 

Sdrdk m&ti. 



Mud, 

Kdd('), 

Habdd, 

Kaddd. 

Dust, 

mm, 

Hdduri, 

}i 

Manure, 

Sar, 

Hdsdr, 

Sdr. 

Stone, a frag-' 
ment of rock, 

Ptithar, 

Onthdi, 

Unthur. 

Gravel, the heap, Kankar, 



Rock, the mass. 
Clay rock, alu- ’ 
mina, 

Potter’s clay. 

Pathar, 

Onthai, 

Unthur. 

” 

Kdmhklermiti, 

Aithdliha, 

CliikthdliBhandi, 

Limestone, 1 


rock calx, j 
Chalk, 

Khdrimdti, 

91 


Lime, prepared, 

Chdn, 


it 
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^ngluik- 

Koch, 

Bodo. 

DMmdl. 

Quick-lime, 

Aiwa, Jhdri, 

„ 


Sandstone rock, 


» 

„ 

Sand, loose. 

B4lii, 

Bal&, 

Bdld. 

Flint rock, silex, 

P&thar, 


»» 

Gun flint, 

Pdthari, 



Glass, 

Ktoch, 

it 


Soda, 

„ 


ii * 

Alkali, 

„ 


it 

Acid, 

Rock-salt, 

Salt, any, 

Niin, 

Sankhri, 

ms6. 

Saltpetre, 

Jaikhar, 



Borax, 

Sulphur, 
Antimony, or \ 

Sohdga, 

Gandarak, 

» 

it 


mercuiy, J 



Arsenic, 

>> 

Alongb&r, 

' „ 

Talc, 

Abdr, 

Bdldpdt. 

Mica, 




Chrystal, 

Bilour, 



Mineral ore. 

Dh^tii, 



Gold, 

Sdna, 

Sona, 

Riipfi, 

Shurr, 

Sona. 

Silver, 

Rdp^, 

Rtipd, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Ldhi, 

Chir. 

Ttimba, 

Tdmbo, 

Tdmbo. 

Tin, 

Rdnga, 

,, 


Zinc, 

Jasta, 



Lead, 

Sishti, 



Pewter, 

Brass, 

Bell metal, 

Pital, 


- 

A mountain^ I 
hill, / 

Parbot, 

^jo. 

Rd. 

A plain. 

D^inga, 

Phot6r, Hdyen, 

Dhaidhaika. 

A hill top. 

Mathi, 

Khrd, 

Gdjdr, 

Pdring. 

A hill side. 

M^jha, 

A hill base. 

Gdr, 

Khibo, 

Ldld. 

or weald, } 

Jhirbtlri, 

Hdgrd?* 

Sing bdri. 

A naked plain 1 
or wold, j 

Dhaidhai danga, 

Phdtdr, 

^haidhaika. 

Dry uplands, 
Low flooded I 
lands, J 

Dtingi, 

Ddhalla, 

Hdgdng, 

Dohala, 

'Tika^ , 

■f,, 

A valley, large, 

A valley, small, 

Khdl, 

Khdl, 

Hdkor, 

Hdkor, 


A ravine, 

Dhordhora, 


• Forest, and Sing b4ri the same. 
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English. Koch, Bodo. 

A forest, S6l bin, Hdgr&m6, 

Ajungle. JhirMri. { 

(^pse or- 1 j„„U^ 

DTlXSllWOOUf J 

A sandy waste! Dhildi'ia ddnga, Hdgt'vng? 
or desert, / odd 

A marsh, orl . Dalb^iri, 

swampy plain, j 

Water, Jal, D6i, 

Salt water, Ndna Jal, . >, 

Fresh water, Mitha Jal, >, 


Tide, 

Ocean or sea, >« 

A river, Nodi, 

A great river, Bada nodi, 

A rivulet, Chota nodi, 

Still water, Dhi pdui. 

Running water, Bohonti p&ui. 
Coast or bank, Dhddani, 

Bay or inlet, Gh6u^ 

A canal, D^nj-i, 

Aqueduct, ! 

small and > Sh&n, 
crude, J 

A torrent, Tarang, 

. . , f Khdrkhuria or 

A '•‘P'd, I 

A water-fall, Dhordhora, 

A lake, natural, Jhll, 

A pond, natural, Khdri, Dobh«i 
A tank, artificial, Biggi, Cboka, 
A wave, Dh^yd, 

A stream of ! g ^ 
current, J 
A spring, natural, Bhfil, 

A well, artificial, ChfiA, 

A fountain, do. Dhkrd, 

Abridge, Khorkhori, 

A ferry, . GhAt, 

A ford, Ghdt, 

Sth«| ^ele-l r 

ment. J 

Air, & BaUib 

WtadfiBovmgl 

J 


Ddi (water), 
D6i g^d6t, 
Dfnslia, 
Dongo, 

Doijing, 

Miri, 


Phoiri, 


Dbib^ijana, 

Dbkngi ? 
D6ba, 

Doi dho. 


%imd, 

D6i khor, 

Saikhdng, 

Nokhorang, 

Bkr, 

B&r, 


Sing bfiid. 
Dincha. 

Jh&psi. 

Tikar. 

Chi. 


Chi (ditto.) 
Badka Chi. 
Mhoika Chi. 
Ddngi, 
Phoika Chi. 
Ch^ngsho. 
Gh^kana. 

R^ihi, 


DhAngi? 

Ddba. 

Chiko dh^. 

Rkghi. 

Bh^k 


Bhirma. 

Bhirma. 
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EnfUth. 

Koeeh, 

Storan, tempest, Dund, 

Atmosphere, j 
weather, J 

^ Samay, ^ 

Bad weaker, 

, Bdra samay, 

Good weather, 

Bhalo samay. 

Cloud, 

M6gh, 

Sunshine, 

Rdvad, 

Season, 

Samay, 

Spring, 

Basant, 

Summer, 

Autumn, 

Grish samay, 

Winter, 

The rains, 

Jdr samay, 
Barsh kal. 

Rain, 

Drop of rain, 
Shower of rain. 

Pdni, 

T6p. 

Tliunder, 

Charak, 

Lightning, 

Deva chilak. 

Hail, 

Pathar, 

Snow, 

Hdra, • 

Frost,* 

Pdla, 

Thaw, 

Galay, 

De*w, 

Sit, 

Mist or haze, 

Kiihd, 

Fog. 

Kdhd, 

Fire(theelement), Agni, 

Temperature, 
Heat, caloric, 

Grish, 

(^old, 

Jdr, 

Fire, any. 

Agni, 

Flame, 

Jdla, 

Smoke, 

Dhi'ma, 

Fire place or 1 
grate, / 

Akhd, 

Forge, 

Furnace, 

Aphar, 

Bhatti, 

Kiln, 

Bhatta, 

Oven, 

Akhd, 

Still, 

Bhatti, 

Fuel, 

Wood, 

Khori, 

Lakri, 

Charcoal, 

Cinders, 

Apgrd, 

Ashes, 

Mush, 

Turf, 

Chokri, 

(’owrlung. 

Chan, 

Sf raw, 

Lara, 

The human bpdy 

Gotor, 


n 


Bodo. 

B&rhurka, 

Din, 

Hamma din, 
Gh&m din, 
Summit 
Shandiing, 
Din, 

Galam batiar, 
Gajteg battar, 
N6khd, ” 


Kharammo, 
Mu phldmo, 
Krotnai, 


Nihi'jr, 


mt, 

Gudiing, 

Gajdng, 

W^, 

Wat chalai, 
W^lkan doi, 
/ Dni&p, 
t Wag dap, 
Wdt gaddp, 


DkimM, 


Din. 

M^elka din. 
Elka din. 

Sdn^. 

Din. 

% kddin. 
Chdmko din. 
Wdi. 


Kapli g&i. 
Unthiir. 


Nihari. 


M^ij. 

Bh^mka. 

Chiinka. 

M6n. 

M^tika. 
Dhiina. 
f Mdn d^ka. 

\ M^n pondho. 


Doudap; „ 

Bhiti, Bhati. 

B6n, Mising. 

Bon, Kifittof’ 

BSling^, i!ngi^ 

H&topli^ ChaiandTljii 

I'tba, Chapra. ^ 

Masiiokhi, Pid kolis^ ,, 

Maijigap, Ndrfi. 

Modom, Dh4i. 
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Englitk. 

The head, 

The limbs, 

The skin, 

The hair of body. 
The hair of head. 
The neck, 

The throat, 

The am, tdl, 
The true arm. 
The fore atw, 

The hand, 

The palm, | 

The back hand/ 


The finger, (any,) 
The thumb, 

The wrist. 

Finger nail,t 
Thumb nail, 

The leg, all. 

The true leg, 1 
tibia, J 

The thigh, femur, 
The knee. 

The ankle. 

The heel, 

The foot. 

The toe, any 

Great toe. 
Toe-nail, 

Sole of foot, 

A joint, any, 

A bone, any. 
Flesh, muscle, 
Blood, . 

Blood vessel. 
Sinew or - tendon, 
Thefa^, 
Th#«ye, 

The eye-brow, 
The lyeJash, 


Kocch. 

Mfira, 

Ang, 

Chamra, 

Rom, 

Chfili, 
GardW, 
Tfiti, . 

Hdth, 

Bib tin, 

NalU, 

H^ith, 

Til&, Akhai 
N^khai, 
Hdthdr pith, 
*Nakhai 
Akhai, 
Angfil, 

Bddi angul, 

Hathcr Idlu 
Kh<51, 

Khol, 

ThengS, 

Mdkchi,' 


Bodo. 


Bigdi, 
Khomon, 
Khanai, . 

Gardng bd, 
Nakhdnti, 
Yagdo, 
Nakh^ti, 

/ Akhai or Nd- 
\ khai, 

j TMlka, 

or^.Bikhiing, 

Nashi, 

Ndsl^jmd, 

, Nag()dd, , 
Ndshi giir, 
N^shi giir, 
Gnathdng, 

Yddoa, 


Chord, 

Hatwa, 

Thdnger Idld, 
Giid&rd, 

Bhdri, 

Th^ng^r angi|l, 

Budi angdl, 
Khulk^ 

Tdld, 

Liilii, 

Harwd, 

M&sang, 

L6hd, 

Sir, 

’ Mdkh, ” 
Chakhd, 

Bhdr, 

Chakhd ndd, 


Ph6nda, 
Hduthd, 
Ydgreng, 
Yapha doudo’i, 
Ydphd, 

Ndthdng nashi, 

Ndshi md, 
Ndshi gdr, 

, Tdlkhd, 

J6ra, 

* Bdgdng, 

Bidat, 

Thdi, 

Sir, 

Rdta, 

Mdkhdng, 

Mogon, 

Mdshdgdr, 

Moishrdm, 


Dhimdl. 

Pdrin. 

Dhdld. ” 

Moishd. 

Poshom. 

Nirga. 

Totod. 

Khdrbdha. 

Khdr. 

Bdhd. 

Khdr. 

Tald. 


Gdndi. 

Khdrsing. 
f Mengta khur- 
l sing. 

Khdltd. 

Khdlta. 

Khdkoi. 

Khdkoi. 

Whdlt<>ng. 
■WhdltengTdrhd'i. 
Khdi gdnti. 
Gddni. 

Khdkoi. 

f Khdkoi ko khur- 
l sing. 

Amabdndi. 

Khdrsing tala. 
Gdnti. 

Hdr. 

Bdhd. 

Hitti. 

Jhird. 

Rhdai. 

Mi. 

Mi pdtd. 

Mimui. 


• N is frequoatly a superaddeU and often a commuted letter. 
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Englifh. 

Koech. 

Bodo, 

vnimM. 

The nose, 

Nik, 

Gdnthdng, 

Nhipu. 

The nostril, 

Nik ka bind, < 

f Bolong or G6- ' 
1 ddng. 

I Nhipu phonga. 

The forehead, 

Kdpil, 

Gil, 

ThitdU, 

Jobom, 

Kopil. 

Galbdng. 

The dieek, 

Khoulai, 

The chin, 

Khdkhip, 

Kitd. 

The ear, 

Kin, 

Khomi, 

Nihithong. 

The beard, 

Didhi, 

Didhi, 

Didhi. 

The mustache. 

Didhi, 

Didhi, 

Didhi. 

The mouth, 

Mi'ikh, 

Khougi, 

Ndi. 

The lips. 

Thdt, 

Kusdthi, 

Dilvd. 

The teeth, 

Dint, 

Hathai, 

Sitong. 

The jaws, 

Chouwi, 

Higmi, 

Jambai. 

The tongue. 

Jivha, 

Chalai, 

Ddtdng. 

The palate, 

Tihi, 

Jdrkhdng, 

Ndi-ko-kilo. 

The chest, male. 

Bukh, 

Dudhya, 

Jarbi, 

Tdmti. 

The breast, fem. 

Jarba : Abd, 

Tdmti. 

The nipple. 

Thomona, | 

f Abd bijd; or] 
[ Ahirbanthd, I 

1 Dddd konishi. 

The hip* 

Chord jori, j 

f Phdndi kani ] 
[ bdgdug,^ J 

^ Whilteng-jora. 

The buttocks. 

Tholmi, 

Kithdthai, 

liishura thdmi. 

The anus. 

Kdti, 

Khibd, 

Chdchi, 

Lishura. 

The penis. 

Chdnt, 

Tau. 

The testes. 

Bicha, 

Lado'i, 

Sdshd. 

The ^^llva, 

Ming, 

Chiphi, 

Li. 

The womb. 

Bacha dhiikri, 

Bishikhd, 

Chinterdng. 

The bark, 

Pith, 

Bikhdng, 

Gindi. 

The belly orfront, Pet, 

ITddi, 

Hdming. 

The stomach. 

Bhdti, 

Bhindir, 

Pitim. 

The bowels, 

Lar, 

Bibd, 

Terdng. 

The navel, 

Libhi, 

Wuthd mai. 

Botereng. 

The liver, 

Kuljii, 

Bikha, 

Tdmsing. 

The lungs, 

Phdphira, 

Sompholo, 

Khdsld. 

The heart, 

Gotma, 

Moikhdn, < 

Mdkcha : khon- 
ding. 

The gall-bladder, Pitt, 

Biklo, 

Piti. 

The spleen, 

Tilli, 

Nokhabir, 


The bladder. 

Pani miitiri, 

Chithdp, 

Pini mutiri. 

The kidneys, 

Gila, 

Gila, 

Kdhi 

The skeleton. 




The back bone! 

or spinal co- > 

Lildird, 

Chinchiri, 

Lildiru. 

lumn, J 

A rib, any, 

Panjir, 

Khamihir, 

Panjir. 

The scull, 

Khdpri, 

Gidhd. 

Khdrd begdng, 

Pdring ko hit. 

The brain, 

Mdldm, 

Pd nhdi. 

Marrow, 

Magaz, 
o 2 

Mdlim, 

' Ddng, 
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Spittle, 

Phlegm, 

Snot, 

Turd, human, 
Horsedung, 

Cowdung, 

Wild beast’s do. Gdh, 
Urine, human, Mdth, 

Cow’s urine, Mdth,- 


Koech, 

Thdp&, 

Gh^ngdr, 

Singani, 

Gdh, 

L6di, 

Chan, 


Sweat, 

Semen, animal, 
Menses, 

Pus, 

Bile. 

Fat, 

Grease or Tallow, 
Gravy, 

Slime, 

Spray, 

Moult, of birds, 
Casting hair, 1 
of beasts, j 
Rust, 

Mildew or blight, 
Mouldiness, 

Rot, putrescence. 
Paring, peel, 
ndre 


Jh<5na, 

Brij, 

M^tdghdsa, 

P6jh, 

Charbi, 

Charbi, 

Mdsang^rras, 

Ph6n, 

K-lirich, 


Miirchfi, 

S611d, 

Siw6, 

P(5chS, 

Chhtd, 


Lees and refuse 1 
of expressed > Sitti ; Chimri, 
seed, &c. J 
Litter, dirt. 

Cobweb, 

Hunger, 

Thirst, 

Nakedness, 


)id, pai 
Sexual desire, 1 
simple, J 

Animal heat, fern. 
Libidinousness, 1 
vicious, J 

Gluttony, 
Drunkenness, 

Idle talk. 
Foul-mouthed* 
ness or Abu- 


K6t&, 

J^shi, 

Bhdk, 

P168, 

L^ngt&pan, 

J&r, 

Th&girS, 

Rajh, 

Kim, 




K4ch-klch, 

Glli, 


{ 


{ 

{ 


Bodos 

Bhim&l. 

Jlmldoi, 

Thopchi. 

Hlglrdoi, 

Hlkl. 

Glng grli. 

Nhlthi. 

Khi, 

Lishi. 

Gorainikhi, 

O^nhya-ko-lishi. 

Mlshlnikhi, 

Pil ko lishi. 

• Mochlnikhi, 

Khlna ko lishi. 

Hashl do‘i. 

Chicho. 

Mlshlnihlshl 1 , 

j- Pia ko chicho. 

Gallm dli, 

Bhlmtf. 

Phldl, 

Tou ko chi. 

Roti chinam. 

Li-ko-chi, 

Glml do’i, 

Biti. 

Bikllni do'i, 

Pito-ko-chi. 

Bidatni dli, 

Blhl ko chi. 

Mlmlrkhi, 


Mairlng, 

Patna. 

Soyo, 

Soullng. 

Glchlo, 

Plch. 

Bigur, 

Dhlll. 

Chlbl, 

Chlnchl. 

Jlblr, 

Jlblr. 

Blmldlng, 


Ukidlng, 

Mhitl. 

Glngdlng, 

Chilm, 

Gajlng, 

Chlng. 


vrajtuig, unung. 

“doir 

Ginning, „ 


Chichi thengai, 
Phltphlt, 

Rli khlm, \ .t-'i ^ 

Mchlld, 
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Slander, back- 1 
biting, / 

Censure, blame 
Praise, approval, 
Continence,bodily 
Continence, , 1 
mental, / 
Incontinence, | 
bodily or sen- > 
suality, J 
Incontinence, "I 
mental, / 
Virtue, 

Vice, 


Mdkhu, 

Ninda, 

Prasan, 

Jitindrata, 

Sila, 


Chokhd p6ra T 
kothdsondong / 
Shdbudong, 


Error or fault. 

Ghoti, 

Boua, 

} .. 


Love, charitas, 1 
benevolence, J 

1 Moh, mdya, 

1 Ch^ma, 


Hate, malevo-1 
lence, j 

[ Ghin, 

NinoMyd, 

Ch'ik^. 

Hope, 

Bhdrsi, 



Fear, * 

Hatiis, Dor, 

Giyir, 

L6chi. 

Justice, 

Dharam, 



Injustice, 

Right, just, 

Duty, obligation. 
Cunning, deceit 1 
hypocrisy, j 
Candour, open- 1 
ness, J 

Modesty, shame, 
impudence, 

Joy, 

Sorrow, 

Avarice, covet- 1 
ousness, J 
Generosity, U-1 
berality, / 
Pride, vanity, 
Uumility, 
Industry, 
Idleness, 

Truth, 

Falsehood, 

Patience, 

Impatience, 

Rage, anger, . 
Mercy, gentle- 1 
ness, J 


Ldj, sharam, 
Nilajta, 
iriash, 
Kh^d, 


L%o, 

Ltiji rungd. 


L^d^r. 

L6d^r m&ntho. 


Maskat, kismat, 
Alas, 

Sacchouti, 

Jhdtapan, 

Tdp, 

Asant&p, 

Prdptong, 

Doya, 


Habba moucbo, Kdmp^ka. 
Budong, Bdyii, „ 

Chaldyd, Saccha dopka. 

Chal6yo, Micha dopka, 
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Cruelty, sav- 1 
ageness, | 
BraTery, 
Cowardice, 

Good manners, "j 
politeness, > 
grace, j 
Bad manners, 1 
vulgarity, j 
Curiosity, 
Indifference, 
Revenge, 
Forgiveness, 
Perfidy, 

Fidelity, 

Jealousy, 

Sanity, mental, 
Madness, 

Idiotcy, creta-l 
nisra, J 

Food, victuals, 
Eatables, 
Drinkables, 
Animal food. 
Vegetable food, 
Fish meat, 

Fowl meat. 

Flesh meat, 

Grain diet, 

Fruit diet. 

Hot condiments, 
Cold condiments. 
Water, 

Fermentedliquor, 
Distilled liquor, 
Milk, 

Buttermilk, 

Whey, 

Ghee, 

Curds, 

Roast or gril-l 
led flesh, / 
Boiled flesh. 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

Goat flesh, 

Pork, 

Venison, 


Koech, 

Bodo, 

Bhimdl. 

Kuthd, 

Wannd, 


Hdp, 

Guhudong, 

Jivddhamka. 

Nihiip, 

Gikho, 

Jivd mhoika. 

Sisht^char, 



DiishMchir, 

*• 

>» 

Bodol, 



Kh6ma, 



Kapat, 

Chimak, 


Pfi,gla pan. 



Kh6r^ik,• 

Janai jinis, 

Chdka jinis. 

Khdbar khor^ik. 

Jtoai jinis, 

(.hdka jinis. 

Pivar khordk. 

Longnai jinis, 

Amka jinis. 

M^shong, 

Bidot, 

Bdha, 

Phalh^r, 

Mdigong, 

Sdr. 

Mdcch m^,shong, Gntibidot, 

Hai 3 n(i Bdha. 

Miirgh m^shong, Doubidot, 

Kiya kobeha. 

Mdshong, 

Bidot, 

Bdhd. 

Phalhdr, 



Phalhar, 



Garam mas^da. 



Thanda masala, 



Jal, 

D6‘i, 

Chi. 

>» 

Jou, 

Yd. 

Madh, 

Pitiica, 

Phatika. 

Dddh, 

Dudd, 

Dddhd. 

Matha, ” 



Ghiu, 

Ghiu, 

Ghid. 

Dahi, 

Dddu, 

Dahi. 

Bhdja, 

Manbai, 

Khinka bdha. 

Jhol, 

Bidai, 

Jhdl. 

Gaiko masang. 

Mdsho bidot. 

Pia ko bdhd. 

Bheri ko mdsang, M6nda bidot, 

Menda ko behd. 

Bakri ko m^isang, Bdrma bidot. 

•Eecha ko bdhd. 

Si'iwarkom4sang, Y6ma bidot, 

Pdyd ko bdha. 

Mrigako masang, Moini bidot. 

Ydnga ko bdha. 
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Enffliak. 

Breakfast, 


Supper, „ 

Clothes ; dress, Kapra, 
Man’s dress, „ 

Woman’s dress, „ 

Man’shead-dress, Pagri, 
W'oman’s ditto, Ghungar, 
Man’s upper vest, Pachura, 
Woman’s ditto, Kh&ri, 


Man’s lower vest. 
Woman’s ditto, 
Man’s foot cover. 
Woman’s ditto. 
Cotton clothes, 
Limm clothes. 
Woollen clothes. 
Silk or Satin 1 
clothes, j 

A sport, game, 1 
pass time, / 

Chest, 

Drafts, 

Dicing, 

A dice, 

Card playing, 

A card, 

Kite flying, 

A kite (paper), 
Putting the stone, 
Hockey, 
Wrestling, 
Fencing or sin- 1 
gle stick, j 
Ram fights. 

Cock fights, 
Hunting or the 1 
chase, J 
Visiting, so- 1 

ciety, J 

An assembly, I 


Dhoti, 

Phdta, Patani, 
,Tota, 

Jota, 

SiikuU kapra, 

Liii ko kapra, 
P^it ko kapra. 


Phunjfini j6yd, 
Sdnjiphd moi- f 
kham, \ 

Bildyo moikham. 
Hi, 

Hiwdni Hi, 
Hinjouni Hi, | 
Phdli, 

Khakldkdong, I 
Biichdla, 

Dokna matta, 1 
Dokna-glou, j 
Gdmcha, 

Dokna matta, 
Jota, 

Jota, 

HigiiphiU, 


Lago manno. 


Rhdma chfika. 
Mdnjh bdld- 
chdka. 

Ditima-chdka. 

mm. 

Wdwal ko Dh&ba. 
Bdwal ko B6n& 
or bolha, 
Pdtuka. 

Bdwal ko'pdcha- 


Dhari, 

B6M. 

Jota. 

Jota. 

Kapaiko Dhdbd. 


Gotha jadong, Dyangjomhi, 
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EnglUh, 
Cruelty, sav- 1 
ageness, ( 
Brayery, 
Cowar&ce, 

Good manners, ') 
politeness, > 
grace, J 
Bad manners, 1 
vulgarity, / 
Curiosity, 
Indifference, 
RevengCj 


Perfidy, 

Fidelity, 

Jealousy, 

Sanity, mental, 
Madness, 

Idiotcy, creta-l 
nism, j 

Food, victuals, 
Eatables, 
Drinkables, 
Animal food, 
Vegetable food, 
Fish meat. 

Fowl meat. 

Flesh meat. 
Grain diet. 

Fruit diet, 

Hot condiments, 
Cold condiments, 
Water, 

Fermentedliquor, 
Distilled liquor, 
Milk, 

Buttermilk, 

Whey, 

Ghee, 

Curds, 

Roast or gril- 
led flesh, 

Boiled flesh, 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

Goat flesh, 

Pork, 

Venison, 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl, 

Kdthu, 

Wannd, 


Hdp, 

Gdhddong, 

Jivddhdmka, 

Nihdp, 

Gikho, 

Jivd mhoika. 

> Sishtdchdr, 



Ddshtdchdr, 

- 


Bodol, 



Khdma, 

Kapat, 

Chimak, 

” 

Pdgla pan, 


>9 




Khdrdk, 

Jdnai jinis. 

Chdka jinis. 

Khdbar khordk, 

Janai jinis, 

Chdka jinis, 
Amka jinis. 

Pivar khordk. 

Longnai jinis, 

Mdshong, 

Bidot, 

Bdhd, 

Phalhdr, 

Mdigong, 

Sdr. 

Mdcch mdshong, Gudbidot, 

Haiyd B6ha. 

Miirgh mdshong, Doubidot, 

Kiya kobeha. 

Mashong, 

Bidot, 

Bdhd. 

Phalhdr, 

Phalhar, 

Garam masdla, 
Thanda masala, 
Jal, 

Ddi, 

Chi. 

1 >» 

Jou, 

Yd. 

Madh, 

Pitika, 

Phatika. 

Dddh, 

Dudd, 

Dddhe. 

Mdthd, 



Ghid, 

Ghid, 

Ghid. 

Dahi, 

Dddd, 

Dahi. 


Bh^ja, 

Jh61, 

Gaiko m^ang, 
Bheri ko mdsang, 
Bakri ko m^sang, 
Siiwar ko m^sang. 


Manbai, 

Bidai, 

Mdsho bidot, 
Mdnda bidot, 
Bdrma bidot, 
Y6ma bidot. 


Mriga ko mdsang, Moini bidot. 


Khinka b^ha. 
Jh61. 

Pid ko b6hd. 
Mdnda ko b^hd 
■E^cha ko b6hd. 
Pdyd ko bdha. 
Y^nga ko bdha. 
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EngUak. 

Koeeh. 

■ Boip. 

DhimM. 

Breakfast, 


Phunjfini jdy6. 

Bhdma ch&ka. 

Dinner, 


f S^jiphd moi- 
I kham, 

r Mdnjh bdU- 
1 chdka. 

Supper, 


Bildyo moikham, Ditima-ch&ka. 

Clothes : dress, 

Kapra, 

Hi, 

Dhdbd. 

Man's dress, 

Hiwdni Hi, 

Wdwal ko Dhdba. 

Woman’s dress, 


Hinjouni'Hi, 

^ B6wal ko B6n& 

1 or bolha, 

Man’shead-dress, Pagri, 

Phfili, 

Pdtuka, 

Woman’s ditto. 

Ghiingar, 

Khdkldkdong, 

^ Bdwal ko'pdcha- 
^ ra. 

Man’s upper vest, Pachura, 

Biichdla, 

Dhdbd. 

Woman’s ditto. 

Khali, 

r Ddkna matta, 

L Dokna-glou, 

. Bdiha. 

Man’s lower vest. Dhoti, 

Gamcha, 

Dhari. 

Woman’s ditto. 

Phota, PatanI, 

Dokna matta, 

Bdiha. 

Man’s foot cover, Jota, 

Jota, 

Jota. 

Woman’s ditto, 

Jota, 

Jota, 

Jota. 

Cotton clothes, 

Siikula kapra. 

Higuphiit, 

Kapaiko Dhdbd. 

Linen clothes. 


Woollen clothes 

Lui ko kapra. 



Silk or Satin 
clothes. 

> Pit ko kapra. 

Injini hi. 

„ 

A sj)ort, game, 
pass time, 

^ Khda, 

Gdldnai, 

Ghalld. 

Chest, 

Drafts, 




Dicing, 

A dice, 



r. 

Card playing, 

A card, 




Kite flying, 

A kite (paper), 




Putting the stone, ,, 



Hockey, 
Wrestling, 
Fencing or sin- 




gle stick. 



„ 

llam fights. 
Cock fights. 


» 


Hunting or the ' 
chase, 

- Shikar, 



Visiting, so- 
ciety. 

S^ikajdt, 

Lago maimo, 

Ddhekd. 

An assembly, ‘ 
soiree. 


Gotha jddong. 

Dyangjdmhi 

A feast, 


i Madaihudnng, I 
L (sacred,) j 

Ndvachapi. 
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Ch%,l, 

Ditto femftle. 
Kid, 

Wild goat or! 

Bdkrf, 

P&thia, pithi, 

Hemitragoa, / 

M 

Domestic sheep, 

Bh4r4, 

The ram, 

Bh4ra, 

The ewe, 

The lamb, 

Wild sheep, 

Bh6ri, 

B&ch&, 

Stag, Elaphus, 

Gdnr, 

Stag, Kusa, 

Glwaj, 

Cervus, all, { 

Harin, 

Mirga, 

Axis, chittal, 

Fh\itka kh^tia. 

Stylocerus or 1 
Stilt. / 

S6kra, 

Musk Deer, 

Kastdri, 

Horse, male, 

Ghora, 

Mare, 

Ghori, 

Foal, 

Bdchd, 

Ass, 

Gadha, 

Mule, 

Khachar, 

Rstt, 

Inddr, 

Mouse, 

Nakanai, 

Marmot, 
Rhizomys, . 


Lagomys, 

Hare, 

Sasai, 

Porcupine, 

Squirrel, 

Chdda, 

Ddl gdnora, 

Flying Squirrel, 

A herd. 

Hdnja, jhdnk. 

A flock. 

Hanja, 

Tusk, 

Kdkdr ddnt. 

Taldn, 

Angsd, 

Muzzle, 

Thatama, 

Horn, 

Singh, 

Hoof, entire, 
Hoof, cloven. 

Tdp, 

Khdrd, 

Tail, 

Ndngdr, 

Mane, 

Jhdl, 

Fur, 

Rom, Poshom, 

Hair, animal, 

Rom, 

Hide, raw, 

Khdl, 

Hide, tanned, 

Sdbar, 


Bodo. Bhmil, 




fidrmd. 

Edchd. 

Bdrma jo, 
Bdrma galai. 

Mahani Edchd. 
Edcha ko chan. 

Mdish thdngd. 

„ 

Mdndd, 

Mdnda phdntd, 
Mdnda jo, 
Mdnda galai, 

Mdndd. 

Ddnkha mdnda. 
Mahani mdnda. 
Mdnda ko chan. 

' « 

Gdnd. 

Mdchd, 

Ydnghd. 

Khdtia phdgld. 

Phdtki. 

Mdchdi, 

Sokra. 

Kastdri, 

Gorai thdngan, 
Gorai thdngani, 
Gorai galai, 
Gadha, 

Khachar, 

Injdd, 

Injdd ingini, 

Kostdri. 

O'nyha. . 
Thangani onyha. 
Onyha ko chan. 
Gadha. 

Khachar. . 
Jdhd. 

Mhoika jdha. 

Injdr bdnga. 

Bdhd. 

Shdsd, 

Mdddi, 

Mdntap, * 

Sosai. 

Chdda. 

Ddl gounra. 

Phalwa, 

Phalwa, 

Jhdkwa. 

Jhdkwa. 

Asigdr, 

Gdthutri, 

Gong, 

Yakhdng, 

Yakhdng, 

Ldnjai, 

Bdbo'i, 

K.haman, 

Khaman, 

Bigdr, 

Khdrsing. 

Ddng. 

Tap. 

Khdr, 

Mdtdng. 

Jhdl. 

Moishd. . 

Moishd. 

Chdm. 

Khdl. 
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Snglith, 
Peltry, prepar- 1 
ed furs, / 
A bird, 

Vultures, Vul-1 
tur, Lin. j 
Eagles, Aqui- 1 
■ la, Lin. / 
Femes or fish- 1 
ing eagles, J 
Falcons, Falco, 
Hawks, accipiter, 
Kites, Milvus, 
Buzzards, Buteo, 
Owls, all, Strix, L. 
Goatsuckers, 
Swallows and 1 
swifts, J 

Blue throats or 1 
Eurystomus, j 
Kingfishers, 
Alcedo, Lin. 
Bee-eaters, Me- 
rOps, Lin. 
Hoopoes, Upu- 
pa, Lin. 

Sun birds or 
Nectarines, 
Trogons, Trogon, 
Horn bills, Bu- 1 
ccros, j 

Barbets, Bucco, 
Thrushes, Tur- 1 
dus, Lin, j 
Chattering 1 
thrushes or > 
Garrulax, J 
Orioles or man- 1 
go Birds, j 
Bulbuls, 

Harewas or 1 
Chloropsis, J 
Fly catchers, "I 
Muscicapa,L. > 
Macharias, J 
Phanbddi, "I 
Phdkti, or I 
TinySylvians, [ 
Sylvia antiq, J 


KoetK 

Pdkhi, 

Singni, 

Btlj, 

H6k6s, kurwa, 

B&j, 

Baj, 

Chil, 

Alichapra, 

P4ch^, 

Bhirki, 

Ndk-kata, 

S5n kowa, 

M&tchrdng&, 

Patrengfi, 

Bdnia buhti, 
Madh chusi, 

Hukiil kiilli, j 

B4swdri, 

Sdth Bhai, 

Haldiardm, 

D6mn&, 

Thdpi, 

Choti pokhi, 


Douchen, J(h&. 

Sigdn, aigdn. 

Douldngd, ITwi. 

Douphd, Rdrwd. 

Sila, „ 

Doukhu, Pdchd. 

Don thumphoi, Thddar. 

Dou bldkhdr, Ndk-kata. 

Dou khatang, „ 

Doundthdt, „ 

Mathlanka, „ 

Dou khdnjong, „ 

Douching, 1 .J ” 
Dou wdng, J J 
Dou khdn thulo, Hdtdk Uki. 

Akaisikai, „ 

Golia sin khoudi, Gdididdi. 

»> »» 

Bulut, • „ 

I* » 

Thdphldng, Lati tipa. 
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vocabulary: 


Enffliih. 

Dahils or Cop-l , 
sycbus, J ^ 
Syomas or GrilO 
livora, j 

Stone Chats or") 
Saxicola Pid- I 
das, or Si- f 
koulas, J 
Wag tails, Mo-T 
tacilla, L. I 
Khanjans or r ’ 
Dhbubinis, J 
Tit Larks orT 
Anthus Ma- > ] 
sar^chi, J 
Butcher Birds'! 
or Lanius, L. j 
Black ditto orl . 
EdolianSjCuv. / * 
Cotton Birds 1 
or Grauculus, j ^ 
Magpies, kitta. 
Jays, Garrulus, 
Crows, Corvus, ] 
Crackles or "1 
Mainas Gra- > { 
cula, Lin. J 
Starlings, StuT- "I 
nus, Lin. j 
Weavers, Bd- 1 
yas, Ploceus, J 
Amadines, 1 
Amadina, Sw. J 
Thick billed 1 
finches Pyr- > ] 
rhulines, J 
Common finches, ( 
Spaftows, Passer, ( 
Finch Lar^s orl 
Pyrrhulanda, J 

Larks, Alauda, I ^ 
Parrots, T6ta, 
Parrakeets, Sd-l , 
gd, Paloeornis,/ 
Swinging Par--] 
rakeetsLatkan > 1 
Psittacula, J 


Khtiij^ng, 


Dou Shibing, 


Gijglig^ing, 


K6g, Kowa, 


Khoksdro, 


hud pdni, | 


Ram goura, 

Goura, Chonch, 
Gdonrd, 


Khdpdria chil- -I 
chiUa, J 

Tota, 


Latan Sdd, 


Ghor Chdkha, 


Bdth6, • 
Pdtani, 


Dhimdl. 

Chitkon. 

Chddtid. 

Thergogo. 

Kowa. 

Sdr6. 

Pilni. 

Tota. 

Noltia. 
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Engluh. 

Wood-peckers, 1 
Picus, Lin, / 
Walking CucO 
koos or Ma- ' 
hokas, Phoeni- > 
cophaus cum 
centropus &c.J 
Black Cuckoos "j 
or koils En- > ! 
dynamys, J 
Common Cuc-l ^ 
koos, j 

Pigeons, com- 1 i 
mon, J 

Pigeons, green "I , 
Vihago, Cuv. J 
Turtle doves, ( 
Peacocks, Pavo, 1 
Pheasants, 1 
Phasiamvs, j 
Fowl,* Phea-'l 
sants or Kali- I 
ches, Euplo- J 
comus, J 
Fowls, gallus, ( 
Wild fowl, ] 
Domestic fowl, ( 
Cock, 1 

Hen, ] 

Chicken, ( 

Pnitridgcs,per-1 , 
dix, Lin. J 
Quails, Coturnix, ] 
J^-toed quails or I 
L&w’as, J 
Bustards, Otis, 
Indian Bus- 1 , 
tards or charnj, J 
(Edicnemusaut I 
or Carv^inacks, j 
Plovers, chara- 1 , 
drius, Lin. j ^ 
Lapwings, Va-l , 
nellus, Lin. J ^ 
Curlews, Nu- 1 
menius, j 

Ibises, Ibisaut, | ^ 


Khuta k^iti, 

Chokdl ding, 
K6ch ke chia, 
Dema chor, 


Chdrh^i, 

Ban chorha, 

Chorha, 

Mdrgha, 

Milrghi, 

Ch^ngna, 

Tithar, 

Batoi, Bhati, 


Dou gdriit, 

Dou mashar, 
Dou mashar, 
Dou or Tau, 
Dou jola, 
Dou jo, 

Dou sya, 

Dou thitiri, 
Dou bathar, 


Kdkrdl, kado-*) 
ghoka, J 


Kddo ghdka. 


Dhimdl 


Bddhdng. 


Parho. 

Haritdl. 

Ghugd. 

Khonja. 


Kid. 
did kid. 

Kid. 

Dhdngdi kia. 
Bhundi kia. 
Kdd chan. 

Tithiri. 

Mdgdm. 


Daber. 


Gang titi. 


Kddo ghdka. 
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EnglUh. Kocck. 

Tantali, » 

D^'iselte, 1 
Anthopoides, J 
Cranes, grus, S&ras, 
Storks, Ciconia, Laglag, 

Herons, Ardea, „ 

Little white "I 
herons or E- > Bagla, 
grets, J 

Sand-pipers, 1 
Tringa, Lin. J ” 

Stilts or Hi-1 
mantopus, 

Snipes or Sco- 1 
lopax aut, 

Gallinules 
Water Hens, , 

Jacauas or Parra, Il^dni, 
Spoonbills dr 1 
Ddbil, i 
Flamingoes, | 

Phcenicopte- > „ 

rus, J 

Gulls, Larus, L. ,, 

Terns, Sterna, L. Gdngchila, 
Grebes, Fulica, „ 

Divers, Plotus, „ 

Pelicans, Bh6ru, 

Coryorants, Cowir, 

Geese, Anser, H&ngs, 

Ducks, Anas, Hangs, 

Egg, Dimi, 

Yolk, Kusm^ 

Shell, Kholta, 

Feather, P^khana, 

Dowh, »> 

Plume or quill, Khdl, 
Beak, bill, Th6t, 

Wing, D6n6, 

Tail, Ph^chfi, 


"^Bodo. 


DhitndL 

f* 


Doubo, 


>1 


Naishaka, 

H4ngs, Hangs. 

H^ings, Hangs. 


Dou doi, Tui. 

Gumo, K^kalai. 

Dou doikhon, Kholta. 

Ging, Pakhana. 

Thul^, Miiishti. 

Dou g^ng, », 

Khougi, Thdtwa. 

Kdng khong, Hdim. 

L&njai, Mdtdng. 
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English, Koceh, 

Nest, bird’s, 

Den, wild beast’s, Khor, 
Amphibia or "1 
Reptiles, / ’* 

Alligator, . Kummir, 
Crocodile, Thon^ gui. 

Tortoise, land, Dura, 

Ditto, water, Pdni mdtch, 

Lizards, generic, KhaklSs, 
Monitor or G6h, Guhi, 
Snakes, 

Python, 

Coluber, 

Cobra, 

Toad, 

Frog, 

Fish, all. 

Carp, 

Mullet, 

Eel, 

Seran; * 

Souli, 

Bo'dli, 

Ekdhdnga, 

Phalli, 

Kiirs^i, 

Chittal, 

Crustacean! 

Crab, 

Prawn, 

Oyster, 

Cockle, 

Muscle, 

Snail, any, 

Shelled snail. 

Nude snail, 

Sliell, any, 

Insects, 

Beetle, 

Fly, 

Gad fly, 

Spider, 

Butterfly, 

Moth, 

Bee, 

Wasp, 


Bodo. Dhimdl. 

Bithop, „ 

Mddd^ „ 


Khubchung, 

Riihd. 

Gdltdp, 

Ghukdt. 

Ldmti khandai. 

Chdnded. 

Muphd, 

Jibo, 

Jibo yut, 

Jibo danda, 

KoiyS. 

Punhi^. 

Bdr6. 

Ridl, 


Imbu chitro. 

Kdtrai. 

Imbd bdngla. 

Hdla. 

Gna, 

Hiyii. 

Ruhi, 

Riihi. 

Ltingdur, 

Bdmi. 

Khdng killi. 

Thdna. 

Gna laibu, 

G^ichi. 

Karsa, 

Kursd. 

Kan kliarai, 

Klh^. 

Gnd thut. 

T^iuhia. 

Sydmak, 

Chddar’* 

Larai, 

Duddkri, 

Khdrikata, 

Ldtdt. 

Jinai khong. 

Jhdl tdng. 

Ldtet. 

Khdlta. 

Impho, 

Pdka. 

Khi bnima# f 

Bhiinduri. 

Kibrutma, | 

Dhikuri.- 

Thampoi, 

Tuuha. 

Dangso, 

Dohd. 

Bdm^, 

Makra. 

Kantebla, 

Chitti. 

Kaiitedla, 

Chitti. 

Bdre, 

Shod. 

Td,mri m^ira, 1 
Chordma, j 

Bdghi. 


Samp, 

Ajangor, 
Dhanma, Bdrti, 
Gohoma, 
Kotarai, 

H6U, 

M^tch, 

Rdhi, 

Bdmiij, 

Soul, 

ThdnS, 

Phalli, 

Kiirsd, 

Chittal, 

Kilkdr, 

N'lchti, 

Guzuri, 

Sdmbuk, 

Sydltina, 


Pdka, 

Dhandhania, 

Mdchi, 

DSns, 

Makor, 

Chitti, 

Kdkti, 

Mohntnachij 

Bhdmdrdl, 
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Engli*ft, 

Kocck. 

Bodo. 

Dkimdl. 

Hornet, 

Bdghi, 

Bdrd khdngrai. 

Tokrd. 

Moschito, 

Mosho, 

i Thdmphoi 

j" Jdhdn. 

Bug, 

Uras, 

. gangjang, 
IJrow, 

Urus. 

Louse, 

Nakuni khia, 

Thdma, 

Tiph^1^b 

} thit. 

Flea, 

Chotka, 

Chutki, 

Chutki. 

Grasshopper, 

Pharing kukti, 

Gdmagrdn, 

Jhdriak. 

Locust, 

Th^ri kdkti. 

Giiyong, 

Jharidp. 

Ant, 

Ndti pipara, 

Mocha rdm, 
Hasha brai. 

j- Nhd miii. 

Termite, 

ITri, 

Rai khlin. 

ITri. 

Centipede, 

Chiari, 

Chdldmla, 

Tumia. 

Scorpion, 

„ 



Earth worm. 

Chdrd, 

Khanchiri, 

Ddria. 

Intestinal worm, 

P6t ch^ra. 

Phila, 

Chdrd. 

Leech, 

Jaluk, 

Bedlou, 

Chamdhd. 

Fish scale. 

Aisha, 

Gnd bigiir, 

Aisha. 

Fish fin. 

D^n^i, 

Gnd gdng, 

Bhir. 

Fish gill. 

K&nk^shi, 

Galphd, 

Kan kashi. 

Spider’s web, 

J&lshi, 

Bdma dong. 


Cacoon, 

Thushi, 

Bithdp, 

Thiishi. 

Caterpillar, 

Pokd, 

Chikri, 

Poka. 

Chrysalis, 

Ldtd, 

Bithop, 


Imago, insect, 

Chitti, 

Chikri, 


Honey, 

Madhii, 

G6d()i, 

Shdrti. 

Wax, 

Mom, 

Mdshiithd, 

Pdring. 

Beehive, 

Chhdl;, 

Bejdlep, 

Chatta. 

Fur, 

Pasham, 

Khomon, 

Moishii. 

Silk, 

Resham, 

Phat, Indi, 

Rdsham. 

Wool, 

Rom, 

Khomon, 

Mo'isliii. 

Vegetalia, 

„ 



Grains or Ce-\ 
realia, / 

Ldkhi, 

Lokhi, 

Lokhi. 

Rice, dhan. 

Dhan, 

Mai, 

Bhdko dm. 

Rice, choul, 

Choul, 

Mairong, 

Unkhu. 

Rice, bhit. 

Bhat, 

Maikhom, 

Om. 

Wheat, 

Gohom, 

Gohom, 

Gohom. 

Barley, 

Paira, 

Phoira, 

Poira. 

Rye, 

„ 



Buckwheat, ] 




Fagopyrus, / 




Millets, 

„ 



Kudrdm or 




Kudniva, / 


»» 


Jowir or Karbi, 




Jan^ra, 

„ 



Bajara or Bdjra, 



„ 
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Englitk. Koceh, Bodo. Dkimdl. 


Kodo, „ 

Marumi or Marwa, Marwa, 


Tdngan or 1 
Tangni, | 

i - 

Kangani, 


Sama, 


Chini, 


Kodai, 


Makara or Ma- 1 
kara-j&l, J 


Bhatwas, 


Pulse, Dais, 

Dal, 

M attar or Peas, 

Motor, 

Karau, ditto, 

J, 

Channa, 

But kalai. 

Blit, 

Ildhla or Rawla, 


Arhar or Rahar, 

Arhal, 

Khesuri, 

Khisiri, 

U'rid, 

Thiikori, 

Kalai,' 

Mdsh, 

Mdsh, 

Mimg, 

Kiirtlii or Kiilthi 

Mung, 

1, Kiilthi, 

Masdr, 

Masuri, 

M()t or M6thi, 


Bhiringa or 1 
Bhring-raj, j 

• 

Sau, 

Te> 

Son, 

]’at, 

Pata, 

Bhang, 

Bhdng, 

Munj, 

Muja, 

Tisi or Alsi, 

Tisi, 

Semal, 

Simla, 

Kapas, the plant, Kapas, ’ 

Bardacli, 


Mi'umaor Malwa, Marwa pdt, 

Kesham, 

Resham, 

Tasar, 

Wool, 

Poshom, 

Oil plants, . 

Tori, 

Tiiri, 

Rai, 

Rai, 

Sarsun, 

Sdrsya, 

Tisi, 

Tisi, 

Til, 

Til, 


Thekoro, 

Mandu. 

Kalai, 

Shobaima, 

Kalai. 

Ghoutal. 

Blit, 

Blit. 

Khokleiig, 

Khisiri, 

Thakori, 

Wdsdng, 

Lahdr. 

Khisiri. 

Thakori. 

Miikh kalai, 
Kiilthi, 

Miisuri, 

Kiilthi.’* 

Miisuri. 

; Materials. 
Son, 

Ndrjai, 

Bhang, 

Son. 

Patd. 

Bhang. 

Syiimli, 

Khiin ph^ng. 

Lashing. 

’ Kapai sing, 

Indi,* 

Khomon, 

Indi. 

Muishii. 

Bishwar, 


Bishwar, 

Jingshc. 

Sibing, 

Meeshd. 


* U'lld silk worm, difi'erent bptcics from that which yields Tasar. 


F 




VOCABULARY- 


Enfflith. 

Kocch. 

» Bodo. 

Bhimdl, 

Ddna or Pdst, 

Posot, 

Phosto, 

Pds. 

E^ndi, 

E'nda, 

Kdsdm, 

E'nda, 

E'ndi. 

Kdsiim, 

Nimb, . 

Khdsdm, 



Mohwa, 

Nfixil, 

Ndriyul, 

Ndlikhor, 

- 

Greens, 

Torkdri, 

Moikri, 

Sdr. 

Karbdza, 

Tarbdza, 

Khormiinj, 

9$ 


;; 

Kobara, 

Kdmla, 

Khdkld,” 


Lowka* 

Ldhd, 

Lou, 

Ldhd. 

Kaddd, 

Eaddd, 



Khira, 

Swds, 

Thai sydmd. 

Thaishi. 

Kankara, 

Bdngi, 

Thai bdng, 


Kar6la, 

Kdilla, 

Uddshi, 

Kdrla. 

S4in or Shim, 
Bokla, 

Chima, 

Gorshi, 

Chdnsd. 

L6ba or Ldbia, 
B6r6, 

B6ri, 

99^ 

Shobaimai, 

Ghonta. 

Ghichinda, 

IMdhcdsi, 

ridngi, 

Dudh cdsi. 

Tardi, 

Toroi, 

Jinkha, 

Toroi. 

Palwal, 

Paral, 



Bdngan, 

Bdngan, 

Phdnthou, 

Bdngan. 

Ninufi or Ge-1 
- nora, j 

^ Ghdrd, 

Phalla, 

Ghdrd, 

Pdli'mg, 

Pfilag, 

Pdi, 

Pdlung, 

Pdi, 

99 

Moi pharai, 

99 

Ghdng. 

Chourdyi, 

„ 


Boots, edible, 
Miing phalli, 
Pekchi, 

Kandmul, 

Thd, 

Lin. 

Arwi, 

Mdnd, 

Mdnd, 

. Mdnd. 

Alu, potatoe, 
Pind dlu or ] 

Aid, 

Bildti Thd, 

Bildti Lin. 

‘Banda, J 

Sakarkand, 
Spices and con- 1 

f 

Rangdld, 

- Masdla, 

Thd guna. 

)» 

Tgd lin. 

diments, &c. j 

>9 

99 

Haldi, 

Halad, 

Haldoi, 

Yungdi. 

Adrak, 

Add, 

Haijdng, 

Ydnkhe. 

l/kh. 

Kusiydr, 

Kusiyar, 

Kusiydr. 

TamMkd, 

Tamkd, 

Tdmku, 

Tdmku. 

Paun, 

Paun, 

Phdtai, 

Paun. 

Gdtch mirich, I 
or Cayenne, J 

Morich, 

Bdnjalut, 

Morchi. 

Large or Cap- 1 
sicum, J 

Bada 1 

Morich, J 

^ Bdnjaldtthopa, 1 

' Bada 

Morchi. 



VOCABULARY. 


Englith. 

Kocek, 

Bodo. 

Bhim&l 

Lahstin, 

Roshan, 

/ Pdder, shamb- 
t 'i^g> 

1 Roshan. 


Pidj, 

Pidgi, 

Tdngd. 

J(ri, 

Jira, 

„ 

„ 

L6ng, 

L6ng, 

L6ng, 

L6ng. 

Ildchi, 

Ildchi, 

„ 

„ 

K&ld mirich, 

Golmorich, 

Jdti morich, 

Golmorchi. 

Jowain, 

Jowni, 

Jowni, 

Jowni. 

J^phal, 

Jdiphal, 

„ 

„ 

Sdmph, 

Gwdmiiri, 

Gwdmuri, 

Gwdmdri. 

Sdnt, 

S6nt, 

„ 

„ 

Pipal, 

Pipli, 

Chimphrai, 

Pipli. 

Dyes, 

Rong, 

„ 

„ 

Nil,* 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Nil. 

Kiisum, 

Kxjsdm, 

Khusiim, 

„ 

Haldi, 

Halad, 

Acho (plant). 

Lddhd. 

Tund, 

„ 

Tdngwd. 

Munjit, 

Manjit, 

Mm jitti, 

Mai jatti. 

Bakum, 

Bokom, 

A'l. 

*1 


Supdri, 

Supdri, 

Shdphdri, 

Shdphdri, 

Kath, 

Kath, 

Kwoiro, 

Khdir. 

T6su or Tens, 

” 


Gdiida, 




Harra, 

Harra, 

Silikhd, 

Horkdti. 

Drugs, &c. 

9> 



Bikh (poison), 
Bikhma, 

Bish, 

Bish, 

Ning. 

Singhia Bikh, 

Singhia, 

Singia, 

Singi. 

Hariiia Bikh, 

liar ilia. 

Hariiia, 

Harina. 

Diidhia Bikh, 

Diidhia, 

Riih, 

Tiih. 

Tejpdt, 

Tejpat, 

Th^jpdt, 

Thdjpdt. 

Lai chandan. 

Rakt chandan. 

Chandan, 

Dhupi chandan, 

Dluipi, 

Chandan, 

Chandan. 

Charaita, 

Jainti orBhut-l 

Chirita, 

K^hdbitita, 

Khdbd. 

kds, j 

»» 

»> 

II 

Jata mdngsi. 

Jata mdsi. 

f Phdng, 1 

1 B6bi phdng, j 

U 

Trees, generice. 

Gdcch, Pdd, < 

Sing. 

Sistj, 

Sisrong, 

Sisrong, 

Sisrong. 

Sakwa, 

Tiind, 

Sdl, 

Sdl, 

Sdl. 

Sagwdn, 

Babdl, 




Khair, 

Khair, 

Kwoiro, 

Khair. 

Bdns, common, 

Bdns, 

Wd, 

Pd sing. 

Bdns, small, 

Bish bdns, 

n 




VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch 

B4nt or Cane, B4nth, 

Champa, Champa, 

S4m4l, Simla, 

B4udi, large tree, „ 

Mohw4, „ 

Sahajtii, Raikhanjan, 

Nimb, Nim, 

Barr, B6r, 

Pipal, Pipol, 

P4kar, Pakuri, 

Adambar, „ 

PaMs or Dh^k, Pands, 

Mad4r or Ekonia, Maddr, 
Jamaleota orl 
Bha^^nda, / 

Sij or Euphorbia, Sijd, 

Nfigphani or 1 
(Sua, / “J". 

Asoka, „ 

T61, m, 

Khajdr, Khaidr, 

Nfiril, N4r4l, 

Sup6ri, Sup4ri, 

Adhisupiri, „ 

Am or Amba, Am, 

Amrdd, „ 

Sharlfa, „ 

Atta, Atta, 

Katahar, Kathal, 

Barahar, Bohor, 

Ndrangi, Santala, 

Nimbii, Jdmir, 

Bair, Bobori, 

Tdt, 

Imli, Tdtdli, 

K41d, Kollo, 

Parts 

Grain, Kokhi, 

Straw, Pdal, 

Chaff, Patdn, 

Bran, Ankdri, 

Stubble, Ndra, 

Husk, Tusi, 

Pod,, long, Chdur, 

Round capsule, Chddr, 

Ear of grain, Shis, 


Bodo. Dhimdl. 


Raidong, 

Champa, 

Sydmli, 

Rddhu. 

Champa. 

Losing.' 

99 

« 

99 

Nim, 

99 

Nim. 

Bdr, 

B6r. 

Phalds, 

Mtinddri, 

99 

Palis. 

Bdtho sijo, 
Maibdng-sijii, , 

39 

Sijo. 

Thdl, 

»» 

Tal. 

NaUkdl,” 

» 

Thaikjo, 

T6rs4. 

Khantal, 

Dimshe. 

Santara, 


Cholonga, 

Boigri, 

Choishd. 

Bigri. 

Tetali, 

Tetali. 

f Thdli, ■) 

\ Laiphang, j 

Ydmphi. 

OF Plants. 


L6khi, 

L6khi. 

Jigdp, 

Gdbd, 

Natan. 

Gdndoi, 

Akandi. 

Jigdp, 

Juzai, 

Nara. 

Tdsi. 

Chocha, Bejdng, 

Thdkri. 

Shis, 

Shis. 
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English. 

Barb or ear, 
Stalk, 

Kind, 

Pulp, 

Core, 

Seed or stone, . 
Flower bud. 
Flower, 

Pollen, 

Fruit, 

Hoot, 

Bole or stem. 
Bark, 

Wood or timber, 
Branch, 

Leaf, 

Grass kind, 
Creeper kind. 

Air plant kind, 
Reed kind. 

Rush kind, | 

Gum, 

Glue, 

Nat, resin, ofl 
Pine, J 

Ditto ditto Saul, 
Prepared ex- j 
tract. Pitch or > 

T/ir, J 

Juice, any, 

Gab or gluten. 


Khisltlng, 

Biphdng, 

Bigur, 

Modom, 

Bigot, 

Tropidong, 

Bibdr, 

Shiimd, 

Bithai, 

Rdd&, 

Guddi, 

Bigor, 

Bdnphang, 

Talai, 

Lai, Bilai, 

Taroi, gdngsho, 
Edndong, 

R6tt, Bidd, 
Khagra, Khdmi, 
Nangdorbilai, 1 
Tharai, j 


Bichi. 

Kdrhd. 

Lhdp. 

Dhuld. 

Sihd. 

Shikdr. 

Gdra. 

Cham. 

Mdnjd. 

Daldng. 

Lhdbd. 

Dinchandimd. 

Lddshi. 

Alogrot. 

Batali. 


An infant, I 

sucking, J 

A child, wean- f 
ed, \ 

A mature man, 

A mature woman, 
A dry nurse, 

A wet nurse, 

A midwife, 

A bride, 

A bridegroom, 

• All young'. 


Natural and Political Ties. 
Beta chod, Iliwd, 

Beti chod, Hiniou, 


I Gothojf Dhdmka-chan 

Jholou, • Whdntdka. 

Sikhlou, Whantdkd. 

Bima bdtul, Mousi dmd. 


t Human young only. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Engluk, 

Koeeh. 

Bodo. 

Bhimal, 

A husband. 

Bhatdr, 

Bishai, 

K6. 

A wife, 

Mdghi, 

Bihi, 

B6. 

A widow, 

R&nd, 

R&ndi, 

Rdndi. 

A widower. 

R&ndii, 

B^dndd, 

Rdndra. 

An orphan, 

Mouria, 

Mouria, 

Mouria. 

A virgin. 

Eum&ri, 

Sikala, 

Dhdni. 

A whore. 

N6ti, 



A whoremonger. 

L^phandar, 

„ 


A corpse, 

Mdr^ 

Gathdi, 

Sikd. 

A sexton, buri- 1 




er or burner, J 

»* 

»» 

»> 

A mourner, 

»* 



Parent, 

Janam jata, 

Bipha, 

Aba. 

Child, 

B6ta, 

Bisha, 

Chan. 

Guardian, 




Ward, 




Minor, 




Bastard, 

Jirwa, • 

Bipha yonga. 


Adopted child. 

Posh b^ta, 

Dharam Bisha, 

Poshya chan. 

Heir, 

W^lris, 

Khdnigar, 

Hdrkhun. 

Ancestor, 

Pirhi, 

Pirhi, 


Descendant, 

Cho^ r^choA 
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Englith. 

Koceh. 

Mat. grandmo- 
ther, j 

1 Ndni, 

Father’s sis- ' 
ter’s husband, ] 

1 Pisha, 

Father’s sister, 

Pisai, 

Father’s brother, J^tho, Khdrd, 

Brother’s son. 

Bhatija, 

Mother’sbrother, Mima, 

Mother’s sister, 

Mashi, 

Sister’s son. 

Bh^ini, 

Brother’s "] 

daughter, J 

\ Bhatiji, 

Sister’s daughter, Bhfigini, 

Pat. Cousin, 

D^da, B^ba, 

Mat. Cousin, 

Hilda, Baba, 

Father-in-law, 

Bdbiyi, 

Son-in-law, 

Jamai, 

Brother-in-law, 

Sdla, 

Sister-in-law, 

Sali, 

Foster brother. 

Diidhia Bhai, 

Foster 'sister, 

Diidhia Bahin, 

Friend, 

Siikhi, 

Enehiy, 

Bairi, 

Neighbour, 

Pasporsi, 

Stranger, 

Noudhia, 

Patron, 

Client, 

Partner in I 

Liidu, 

trade, &c. j 

Bhagiara, - 

Fellow caste man, Ekjatia, 

Own country, 1 
natal soil, j 

Janam Bhiim, 

Fellow coun- "I 
tryman, J 

Ddsbhai, 

Alien, foreigner, 

Porddsi, 

Host, 

Ghorgrihasth, 

Guest, 

Sohor, 

Traveller, 

Porbdsia, 

Master, 

Munib, 

Servant, 

Chdkor, 

Debtor, 

Dharud, 

Creditor, 

Freeman, 

Mahajan, 

Sddhin, 

Slave, 

Predial slave, 
Menial slave. 

Bdndd, 

Bdudd, Bandi, 

Born slave, 


Bodo. 

Bhim&l. 

Aboi, 

Ajai. 

Amai, 

Pisha. 

Anoi, 

Ayong, Adoi, 
Biyaddi, 

Amai, 

Mad(Ti, 

Banaicho, 

Pisai. 

Jdtha, Dddo. 

Bhatijd. 

Mdmd. 

Moushi. 

Bhdgina. 

Biyd doi. 

Bhdtiji. 

Biyd noi, 

Ada, Agai, 

Ada, Agai, 

Apha, 

Bija,madoi, 

Bibndng, 

Bibndng, 

Dai, Yolla. 
Dai, Yolla. 
Jiiwa. 

Mhdwa. 

Sdla. 

Sdli. 

Gushthi, 

Bairi, 

Gyati, 

Aldshi, 

Taikodidng. 

Bairi. 

Rannai, 

Bdntha pahi. 

Jongni Bdto, 
Jongniraijo, 

Tai ko rdjyo. 

Jongni, raijoni l 
mdnushi, j 

Gubun raijonil 
mdnashi, j 

Barthdn hodong, 
Aldshi, 

Nal sdkhd. 

Bordjyo-ko- 

dydng. 

Gwoipika. 

Chalildhd. 

Grd, 

Arpho, 

Dhdrjdyd, 

Dhdrhoua, 

Grd. ” 
Chdkor. 
Dharchdika. 
Dhdrpuka. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Boimht slave, 




Domestic servant, Kamiil, 

Arpho, 


Male ditto, 
Female ditto, 

Kam^l, 



Mistress of ' 
House, Ma- 

? Girth&ni, 



nager, J 

Steward, out- 1 

1 

1 



house mana- 

^ Dddnifi, 



ger, J 

Sovereign, 

1 



R4ja, 

Raja, 

Raja. 

Subject, 

Praja, 

Porja, 

Porja. 

King, 

Raja, 


Noble, 

Peasant, Bour- ] 

Kuhn, 

^ Dhdkara, 



geois, J 


** 

Gentleman, 

Plebeian, 

Kdhn, 

Dhekara, 

- 


Landlord, 

Giri, 

Gra, 

Giri. 

Tenant or "I 

Leaseholder, J 

> Mastdjir, 

Gri, 

Giri. 

Hunter, 

By^idhi, 



Fisherman, 

Matchua, 

Mala, jkua. 

J^lul 

Herdsman, | 

Gw^Ll, Sapal, 1 
. Majathi, J 

^ Gwal, 

Gwal. 

Agricultural 1 
cultivator, j 

■ Kirsfi.n, Chasa, 

Poija, 

Porja. 

Gardener, 

Mali, 



Hired labourer. 

Kamla, 

Bhdran boyo, 

Bdnihir. 

Ploughman, 

Halw^iha, 

Halwa, 

Halwai. 

Merchant, I 

wholesale, j 

Dhoni, 

Mahajau, 

Mahdjan. 


Trader, retail, Dokani, 


Bankrupt, Khangta, 

Manufacturer, „ 

Artizan, crafts- 1 »,/ , / 
man. ) 

Artist, liberal, Silpiwar, 

Priest, cleric, Piijak patak, 

Layman, laic, „ 

Guru, Gosain, 

Ch^la, Bhogot, 

Purdhit, 1 Purohit, 

Pdjdri, / Piijdri, 

Witch, male, Dakin, 

Ditto, female, Dakini, 


D^grd, „ 

Dedslii, Dhamj, Dedshi, Dhami. 

]• Dedslii, Dhami, Dddshi, Dhami. 

Hiwa daina, Dhaina, 

Hihjou daina, Mhai, 
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Sorcerer or ma- 1 

1 tri, / 

Diviner or au- 1 

gur. / 

Astrologer, Jdtshi, 

Fortune-teller, Nat, Bdnd, 

“tofts 

Teacher, Giird, 

Learner, Sish, 

Minister of state, Mantri, Dewin, 

Prime minister, Mul mantri. 

Finance ditto, Diwin, Diwin, 

Law ditto, Dharmidhikiri, 

Foreign ditto, „ 

Envoy, Dut, 

Judge, Lawyer, „ 

Umpire, single, Silis, 

Jury, Panchiyat, Panchiti, 

Pleader, attorney, Wdkil, Wokil, 


I S^napati, 


Plaintiff, Phairidi, 

Defendant, Asirai, 

Witness, Gowa, Siki, 

Civilian, „ 

Soldier, Sipihi, 

Officer, „ 

Private, „ 

Commauder-in- 1 e. 

Chief, I S^napati, 

Sailor, Boatman, K^dnia, Mallih, 

Physician, Rojhi, 

Surgeon, ,, 

Druggist, Pasiri, 

Poet,' Kabirij, 

Painter, Milikdr, 

Architect, „ 

Sculptor, „ 

Musician, Giin, 

Mason or 1 . 

House-builder, / 

Miner, quarrier 1 
for metal, / ” 

Stone quarrier, „ 

Stone cutter or 1 
Engraver, j »» 


Rojhi, 

Ojhi, 

Ojhi. 

Pasiri, 

Pakhili, 


Kabirij, 



Milikdr, 

MiU, 

Mill. 

Giin, 



Mistri, 

Thivui, 

Diri. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

BhimM. 

Metallicengraver, „ 



Smelter, 
Bricklayer and 1 
maker, j 

Kdmh&l, 

Kumhdl, 

9f 

Kdmh^il. 

Tile maker, 
Thatcher, 

Chdl, 

Nukhdm l^pgra. 

S^diimka. 

Carpenter, 

Bardi, 

Shdt&r, 


Potter, 

Kiimh&r, 

Khiim^r, 

Khdm^r. 

Smith, 

K6mhdr, 

Khim^r, 

Kdm^. 

Ironsmith, 

Coppersmith, 

K&mhar, 

K&mhar, 

# 

- 

Brazier, 

Pewterer,’ 

Kdmhar, 

Thatiri, 

Thatfiri, 

Thatfiri. 

Bell maker, 

Gold & silver- 1 
smith, j 

B^ia, 

Bania, 

Bania. 

Cutler, 

Cook, 

K^mMr, 

Bhandari, 


- 

Barber, 

Nowa, 

Nowa, 

Nowa. 

Taylor, 

Doiji, 


Shoemaker, 

Chdmir, 

Chdmir, 


Currier, Tanner 
Miller, 

Chumir, 


Oilman, 

Tdli, 

Tdli, 

Teli. 

Dyer, 

Rangsdz, 


Confectioner, 

Bowri, , 

Bhdjdri, 

Bowri. 

Butcher, 

Baker, 

Distiller, 

Kassai, 

Sundi, 

Sundi, 


Brewer, 

Turner, 


•> 

Cloth-printer, 

„ 

Khunludong, 


Spinner, 

„ 

Kapai kitika. 

Weaver, 

Tanti, Jolaha, 

D4gr^l, 

Dhdwa thirka. 

Basket-maker, 

Cordwainer, 

H^ri, Ddm, 



Abstract Forms of Above Nouns. 

Carcase, animal, M6i^, Gothoi, Sikii. 

Corpse, human, M6ri, Gothoi, Sik^. 

Sex, Ling, j6ti, „ ,, 

Male sex, Pdling, 

Female sex, Stri ling, „ ” 

Age, how old, Bdish, Bdish, Boish. ” 

Birth, sheer, Jonom, Jonom, Jonom. 

Infancy, Ch6d boish, Grothobl^, Dddu^m bo'isb. 

Childhood, Chengra bdish, Khat gdrgdrblS, Wdian boish, 

Puberty, Gabur boish, Jholou slo, Wh&ntd boish. 
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i 



Koech. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Old age, decre- 
pitude, 

1 Bu^ha boish. 

Braibla, 

W4r6ng boish. 

Youth, 

Jd&n boish. 

Gothobla, 

Wh&nt6 boish. 

Partuiiition, 

Phor4b&, 

Upsidong, 

Chanj4nka. 

Delivery, ac- 

1 

couchement. 

/ 

Mungldna, 

»* 

Baptism, namin 

Janam kdshti. 

Mingtapika. 

Weaning, wea- 
ned state. 
Toga virilis. 

> Bhdt chtidni, 

1 

Maikhamdd^, 

Omchtika. 

coming of age. 

! 

„ 


the mere fact. 

I 



Marriage, mere 
act, 

[ B^ha, 

Habba, 

B^haii. 

Wedlock, state of, Bib^Lhota, 

’’ 


Celibacy, 

Abib^ota, 



Virginity, 




Whoredom, 

Kosobgiri, 



Divorce, 

Courtship, 

Betrothal, 

Somond, 

;; 


Burial, mere act, Mtiti d6v^. 

Gotiphopnin, 

Bhdndipika. 

Cremation, ditto, Jol^v6, 

Goti syounin. 

M6ddk^. 

Mourning, 
state of, 

Chua, 

Bidiia, 

Chdl 

Progenitorsliip, 

Ancestry, 

- 



Succession or ' 




line of Inhe- 




ritance, 




Relationship of 
blood. 

Somond, 



Ditto, of mar- ' 
riage. 

Ditto, of adop- ] 
tion, j 

Legitimacy, ] 

Somond, 


» 

Somond, 



state of, j 

Bastardy, ditto. 
Adoption, ditto. 


>1 


Status by birth, 

Jdti, 

Jati, 

Jki. 

Status by voca- ] 
tion, J 

•Lineage, race,'] 

B^wdsa, 

stock, sect. 

Bongs, kul, 

Bodo,* 

Jdtl. 

tribe, clan, J 


* Own name of own race, i. e, M6cch, 

G 2 
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EngUth. 

Glass, order of \ 
men, j 

Vocation, 1 
means of live- > 
lihood, J 
Profession, li-1 
beral art, / 
Craft, art, me- 1 
chanical, j 
Trade, com- 1 
mercial status, j 
Service, menial, 
Friendship, 
Enmity, 
Neighbourhood, 
partnership, 
Fellowship, any. 
Fellowship of! 
caste, J 

Ditto of trade 1 
or craft, j 
Freedom, 

Slavery, 

Sovereignty, "I 
status or act, j 
Subjection, status. 
Nobility, gen-l 
try, status, j 
Peasantry, 1 
Bourgeoisie, > 
ditto, J 
Nomade or 1 
erratic state, j 
Agricultural or 1 
fixed state, j 
Proprietory 1 
class, landed, j 
Tenantry, status, 
Priesthood, 1 
status, J 
Laic state, 
Ministry of state. 
Clerkship, ^ 
scholarship, > 
act or status, J 
Guardianship, 
Pupilage, mi-l 
nority, J 


Bd6p&r, B^phflr, B4p&r. 

Chfikari, Chfikari, „ 

D6sti, Lagdgaman, Nilsixkha. 

Ddshmani, Bair, Gasho bripdong, Montahika. 

Sangat, „ „ 

Ekjdtyata, „ „ 


S&dhint&, 

Gdl&mi, 

Bfijatri, 

Projapan, 

Kdlinta, 

Aj&ti, kaminta, 


Khodkdsht, 1 
Grahasthi, j 


f D66shibli, 1 

\ Dh&mi bid, j . 


Mantrigari, 
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PROFESSIONS AND TRADES, DETAILS. 


Religious ad- 1 
ministration, / 
Convocation, i 
religious ses- > 
sion, J 

Doctrine, 
Discipline, 
Rubric, ritual, 
Heresy, 

True faith. 

Miracle, 

Calendar, 

Date, 

Lucky day. 
Unlucky day, 
Festival day, 

Fast day. 
Religion, 

Sin,‘ • 

Repentance, 1 
remorse, j 

Forgiveness, 1 
remission of > 
sin, j 

Purification, 
Purificatory rites, 
Impenitence, 
Excomrnunica- 1 
tion, J 

Conscience, 
Salvation, 
Damnation, 
Riligious rite 1 
or sacrament, j 
Natal rites. 
Baptismal rites, 

Weaning rites, 

Toga virilis "I 
rites, J 

Marriage rites. 
Marriage pro- 1 
cession, j 
Funereal rites. 
Ditto procession, 
Ancestral rites, i 


Dharm Sobh4, 


Aschorj, 

Pattra, 

Tdrikh, Tithi, 


Bhojer din, 
Up^saker din, 
Niyom, Dhorom, 
Pap, 

Pdst^, 


N6m nisht, 
Pip, 

Jingisid, 


Sbddan, 

Sluidh kirya, 
Ogyan, 

J^t maran, 

Rakyd, 

Nds, 

Korom kiryti, ] 
Bhos, / 

Jaraan kirya, 
Ndm korom, 

Bhdt chu^lni, | 

Chtira korom, t 
Harindm, j 

Bib^ih kirya, 


M^iran kirya, 

Kathdlia, 

Shr&dli, 


Udraibai, 
Phardl chdibai, 
Jinga si5, 

Ydt gdrbai, 


Ndm nishti. 

P^p, 


Shddh&r jdhika. 
Dddjal pktia. 
Ogy^in, 

J^ti sihi. 


Uptan bhos, 
Mungdonb, 
Galaino mai- 1 
kham dobai, J 


Habba bhos, 
Boirdti, 
Machou bhos, 


' Chdhddm chapai. 

Bihou pdk^. 
Boirkti. 
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Englith. Koceh. 

Bond, TammaSuk, 

Inherited pro- 1 , 

perty, } ^toiBhig, , 

Own acquisitions, Jdhiitidri, 


Dower, 
Appanage, 
Testament, will. 
Gift, deed of. 
Sale, ditto. 
Theft, 

Robbery, 

House-breaking, 

Murder, 

Battery, 

Mayhem, 

Adultery, 

Incest, 

Other illicit 1 
commerce, / 
False witness. 
Military admi-”] 
nistration or 
art, J 

Army, troops, 
Cavalry, 
Infantry, 
Artillery, 
Musket, 

Cannon, 

Powder, 

Shot or ball. 
Sword, 

Shield, 

Bow, 

Arrow, 

Quiver, 

Ensign, dag. 
Mail, armour, 
Spear^ 

Battle, 

Victory, 

Defeat, 

Conquest, 

Pillage, plun- 1 
der, prize, / 

Literature, 


Ddn, Dah^j, 

Dfin potro, 
D4n potro, 
Kinna potro, 
Chdri, 
D&kaiti, 


JBodo. 


Johdntia, 
Jophop ttik&, 


Dhimdl. 


iang lo jpkhyt. 
iew^ ko tkk|k^ 


Kanj 

Bi 


Kbiin, 

Khdn, ” 

Khiin. " 

M&rdang, 

Shojalaibii, 

Dflngshdka. 

Ghfiil, 

Ph^j^n, 


Chinira, 

Dando, , 

Chinfiro. 

Horon, 

Dimdo, 

Chin&ra. 

Horon, 

Dando, 

Chinkra. 

Micha skki, 

Ong^ Isat, 

Mdelkd Isat. 

> Shastrer bidya. 


„ 

Fouj, 

Phoudo, 

Phoudti. 

Bondiik, 

Shilai, 

Shilai. 

Tdp, 

Thop, 

T6p. 

B^rud, 

B&nij, 

Bkrdj. 

Giili, 

Gdli, 

G61i. 

Tarw&l, 

Tor^l, 

Tordl. 

Dh^l, 

Dhal, 

Dh&l. 

Dhanlik, 

Jillit, 

Dhanuk. 

Tir, 

B^l§, 

Tir. 

Thorko, 

Thdmka, 

Thomka. 

Nishin, 

Nirshan, 

Nirshina. 

Ballam, 

J6ng, 

Khdpor. 

Jujh, 

Dkn jalai. 

Larai. 

Jit, 

D4 habai. 

Jit. 

Hfir, 

J6n bai. 

H&r. 

Dokhol, 

Ltibai, 

Dokhol. 

Ldt, 

Lut, 

Ldt, 


Literary Administration. 
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Englith. 

Knowledge, 

Edaeation, 


Koech. 


Bodo. 


Dhmdl, 


Tl^ al^kbet, 

A letter, 

A word, 

A vowel, 
A^eonsooant, 

A sentence, 
Noun, 

Pronoun, 

Adjective, 

Verb, 

Ethics, 

Politics, 

Arithmetic, 

Geography, 

Astronomy, 

Astrology, 

Medical science. 

Grammar, 

A continent, 
Islftnd, 
Peninsula, 
Frontier, 
Boundary, any, 
Boundary mark, 
An epistle, 

A sem, 

A si^ature, 
Reading and 1 
writing, j 
A book, 

\ pen, 

Ink, 

Paper, 
Parchment, 
Naval affairs, 

A ship, 

A boat, 

A baggage I 
boat, large, j 
A baggage 1 
boat, small, / 
A pleasure boat, 
A skiff or canoe, 
Hull, 

Keel, 


Gy4n, 

Gv4n, Gyto. 

Sikkh4. 

Phordng, Dufrkft. 

Bhikhi, 

Khour&ng, R4i, Ddp. 

Koph&li 

»» 

Akhdr, 

M 

Shobdo, 

» 1 

Phala, 

„ 

Akhor, 

,, J 

Kath4, 

3> . 


Nitl, 

Rijniti, 

Gdnti, 


Baiddli, 

Byakorgn, 

Mdjhati, 

Sim, 

Sim, 

Nishin, 
L4kh4, 
Mohor, chap, 
Sohi, 

L^kh&pori, 

Piitlii, 

Kolom, 

K^li, 

Kigaj, 


J^hdj, 

Nau, 

Ghdrnau, 

Sdronga, 

Sorongo, 

Sorongo, 

Tdli, 


Sim, 

Sim, Sim. 

Nirshan, Nirshin. 

L6kh6, L6kh6. 

Chtip, Chip. 

Mdngdan, Sohi. 

Nitno naino, • „ 

Puthi, 

Kolom, Kolom. 

Khdli, Kill. 

Kh^az, Lekh&, Kh^ach. 


Nau, 

Jh^k, 

Sorongo, 

Sorongo, 

TUM,. 


N4w6r, 
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English. Kocch. 

Head, Ag^lddnga, 

Stem, P&ch donga. 

Hulk, N6^r t61i. 

Mast, Mastdl, 

Sad, P^, 

Oar, Ddnr, 

Rudder, Hiiil, 

A voyage, „ 

Cargo or load, Nd6r bojha, 

Insurance, Bima, 

Medical admiO 
nistration or > Kaviiijl, 
art, J 

Disease, K^ihil, 

Cure, Ar£m, 

Prescription, „ 

Physic, the drug, Daru, Bdti, 

A vomit, „ 

A purge, JiiUb, 

Blood-letting, „ 

Pulse feeling, Nari d4khibar,- 
Pulse, Nari, 

Dysentery, Jhara r6g, 

Diarrhoea, L6hii jhara, 

Looseness, mere, Jhara, 

Fever, J6r, 

Ague, Jor, 

Hepatitis, Koljar bish. 

Asthma, S4shi, Hap^i, 

Pulmonaiy ' 1 ^ 

consumption, / ’ 

Other con- "j 
sumption, ge- > Sukana, 
neral wasting, J 
Belly-ache, P4t4r bish. 

Head- ache, Mather bish. 

Ophthalmia, Cb6k<ir b4rara, 

Itch, Chulkani, 

Elephantiasis, „ 

Leprosy, M^hi, 

Dropsy, PaniUga, 

King’s evil, Karanradl, 

Goitre, Gh4g, 

Measles, Khasara, 

Small-pox, Boson, < 


Bodo, 

Dhimdl. 

Agal dinga, 


Gor dinga, 


Toli, 

Thau. 

Kharka, 

Phai, 

pal. 

Boithli, 


O'di, 

O'di. 

Naer bhara. 


Naer bh6ja, 


Biad, 

Gabai, 

Taaka. 

E^lha. ' 

Mali, 

O'shar, 

»• 

Sh6r naina, 

Shorkhanka. 

Shor, 

Shar. 

Khiuai biad. 

Moidan gilka. 

Thoi khio. 

Hiti moidan. 

Khigobdyo, 

Moidan. 

Lumd6ng, 

Misha. 

Lamdong, 

Misha. 

Bikha chadony. 

Tumsing-taaka. 

Dhai, 

Seshi. 

Khasaia, 

shaka. 

Sakan, 

Chopka. 

Udi chadong, 

Haman-taaka. 

Khard chadong. 

Parin taaka. 

Mokonhaya, 

Mi taaka. 

Gachou chorop, 

Khaa ko taaka. 

Khudia, 

Kbadia. 

Doinang, 

Chitanghi. 

Golondo, 

Golondi. 

L6nthi, 

Kha^ara. 

Bonthai, I 

Bansmaria, j 

Boson. 
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Enfflish. Kocch. 


Bodo. Dhimdl. 


Pox, Siphilis, 
Piles, 

Cholera, 

Swoon or Syn- 1 
cope, / 

Falling sickness, 
Gravel stone in \ 
bladder, / 

A wound or hurt, 
A cut, 

A bruise, 

A boil, 

A pustule, 

A pimple, 

A fracture of 1 
bone, j 

A dislocation, 

A plaster. 

An ointment orl 
unguent, j 

A liniment. 

An, amulet, 
charm, tails* 
man, 

Spell, incanta- 
tion, bewitch- 
ment, 


Bau gh&vd, 
Bindisor, 

fih4d bdmi, 

Jhdnk, 

T^urifi, 

P&thari, 

Ghau, 

Kata ghau, 
Th^t^li ghau, 
Durafil, 
PhiinsA, 
Phdtka, 

Bh^ngd, 

Jora Ibra, 
Patti, 

Mai ham, 


1 

alls- > 

icanta- 1 
witch- > 


Tavlz, 

Khot korom, 
Jontor-montor, 
Mbhon, ^ 


Exorcism, 

Omen, 
Auspices, 
Second sight, 


Jh^ir-phunk, 

Lokshon, 


Noti garai, 

Oros, 

Hdmhdmi, 1 
Thangan mara, j 

Noti p^chara. 
Bindisor. 

^ Tanka dh&r&. 

Tai hapmo. 

Chothat n6. 

T66ri4, 

T6uri6. 

Akhir, 

Pdtharf. 

Garai, 

Garai, 

Khiigruma, 

GuguU, 

Chithot, 

Chithot, 

P^chara. 

P^chara. 

Khara. 

YiimchA. 

Phdrkdt^. 

Phdrkot^. 

Baibai, 

Bhoik&. 

Jdra Iddidong, 
Mi'di bilai, 

Jora l^ika. 
T^p^ihika. 


Gou kh&s, Oshor. 


Dain-hobba, 
Madai hom- 
dong, 

Ojha hobba, 
Ojha naino, 

Biphiit, 


I Dhainap&ka. 

I Mhaidi lagaipi. 

{ Bhupi. 

Ojha k&m paka. 
N^para 6li. 
J^itra 6li. 


:} 


E^ il eye. 

Palmistry 
fortune-telling, 

Horoscope, 

Pestle, 

Mortar, 

Bandage, 

Hunter’s and "1 
fisher’s craft, j 
Game, the spoil, „ 

A noose or snare, Jh6nt, 

^ Jal, 

^ Ram ddri. 


Jonom pattri, 
Lodha, 

Sil. 

Bandhan, 

Shikar, 


Khuga nango, 
Mogon n^ingo, - 

[ Mi nojo. 

Gotha, 

Gotha. 

Onthai, 

Unthur. 

Kh&top, 

Jinka._ 

Mo'ihdnu, 

Shikdr. 

Khoi, 

Jhont. 

W 


Dungdi'ing, 

Dihd. 
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Englii^. 
A pitfall, 

A trap, 
Bird-lime, 
Herdsman’s 
craft. 

Flock, 

Herd, 

Fleece, 

Breeding, act c 
Shearing, ditto 
Milking, ditto. 
Churning, ditt< 
Milk-pak, 
Chum, 

Shears, 

Fodder, 

Grass, 

Hay, 

Agricultural 

art. 

Grains, gene- 
ric4, 

Grasses, ditto, 
Oils,’ ditto, 
Dyes, ditto. 
Textile stuffs, 
ditto. 

Agricultural 
products. 
Farming stock. 
Cart, small. 
Waggon, large, 
Carriage, 
Harness, 
Saddle, 

Bridle, 

Sack, 

Basket, 

Pitchfork, 

Winnow, 

Flail, 

Sickle, 

Scythe, 
Mattock or 
pick-ax, 

Spade, 

Shovel, 

Hoe or spud, 


Kocch, 

Gi^h, 

Dh^rphi, 

Athd, 

I Gdrd bh6ins 
/ p&lan, 

I Jhink, Hkng4, 
Poshom, 

)f, Piishyd kdm, 

Ch^nk^” 

Mdhan, 

K^ndia, 

B4hi, 

K^nchi, 

Ch6ni, 

Ghfe, 

Khar, 

I Ch^s^iri, 

j Ldkhi, 

Gh&s, Trin, 
T6\, 

Bong, 

Sdtp6t, 

I Kh^t^rjinis, 

Grihasth^r saj, 
Gdri, 

Bojhdi g^ri, 
Saj, 


Bodo. 

Hakdr, 

Ddrphi, 

Athi, 

1 Maishd mdsho 
J pdshya, 

Phdld, 

Khomon, 
Poshini hobba, 

Srdddng, 

Khdndia, 

Khdi's, 

Gdngsho, 

Gangsho, 

Jigdp, 


Ldkhi, 

Gdngsho, 

Thau, 

Rong, 

Khiindung, 

Arjdn, 

G6ri, 


Jhim, 


Dhimdl. 

Gddhd. 

Dhdrphi. 

A'thd. 

I Did pid poshika. 
Jhdkd. 

Moishd. 

Chepkd.*' 

Khdndia. 

Khainch. 

Naimd. 

Sdukd naime. 

Lokhi. 

Naimd. 

Chdilk 

Rong. 

Sdtd, 

Ldngko. 

Gdri. 

Jing. 


Dhukdr, Chdld, Chdla. 

Dhdki, Khddd, 

Tdnrd, Thdrd, 

Kdla, Chongrai, Rd. 

Kdchidau, Kdchi, ” Kdchi. 


J Khdnti, Khdnti, Khdnta. 

Kdddl, Kdddl, Kdddl. 

Bddhd, Bddd. 

Ddhdki, Doukhi, Ghdngdi' 
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English. 
Bill. . 

Bill hook, 
Plough, 
Harrow, 
Ploughshare, 
Ditto yoke, 
Ditto shaft, 
Ditto handle, 


Freehold, Milik, 

Leasehold, { 

Farm, Ij&ra, Jot, 

Rent, Khajana, 

('ontract of rent, Kabuliyat, 

Horticultural art, „ 

Ditto products, S6s, ' 

Flower, Phul, 

Fruit, Phal, 

Mfrchant’s craft, Mahajani, 

Merchandise ■) 
or things in > Mahajan^r ji 
barter, J 

Bale of goods, Mot, 

Crane, ,, 

Pulley, 

Lever, „ 

Capital or stock, Punji, 

Profits, Montifa, 

Price, Dim, 

^Market rate, Bhau, 

Dearness, Sastli, 

Cheapness, Mangli, 

Barter, Adol bodol, 

Purchase, Kinna, 

Sale, Blchl, 

Banker’s craft, ^Sharlfi, 
Money, any, Takl k6ri, 

Coin, Kdltaka, 

Credit, trust, Udhar, 

Silver coin, Takl, 

Gold coin, Mohor, 

Capital, Piinji, 


Dlu, 

♦Chlkhl, 

*Gh6ngoi 

Hal, 

Hal. 

Hal. 

M6i, 

M6i*, 

M6L 

PhaUi, 

Phalli, 

Phalli. 

Yongll, 

Jongol, 

Jongol. 

Nlngol, 

Nlngol, 

Nlngol. 

Mfithia, 

Mlthi, 

Mfithi. 

Milik, 



Mdik, 



Ijlra, J<St, 
Gotch, 

} 


Ijlra, Jot, 



Khajana, 




Phorjlui rannai, Adhil-ko-blnta. 


S6s, ■ 


S5s. 

Phdl, 

Bibar, 

Lhlp. 

Phal, 

Bithai, 

Sihl. 

, Mahajani, 

Bldphlr, 

Bldplr, 

Mahajanlr jinis. 

Baiyl jinis, 

Chol-ko-jinis. 

Mot, 

Biblh, 

B6kchl. 

Punji, 

Ponji, 

Ponji. 

Monlfa, 

Bishl, 

Ollkl. 

Dim, 

Bhau, 

Bhau. 

Bhau, 

Nirik, 

Rakam. 

Sastli, 

Monga jli. 

Jlnka. 

Mangli, 

Gler jai. 

Llnka. 

Adol bodol, 

Slijalai, 

Sdska. 

Kinna, 

Phan, 

Ch61. 

Blchl, 

Bli, 

Pit. 

’Sharlfi, 



Takl k6ri, 

Baina jinis, 

Choi ko jinis. 

Kdltaka, 

Kdltaka, 

Kdltlka. 

Udhar, 

Dhlr, 

Dhlr. 

Tlkl, 

Taka, 

Thlka. 

Mohor, 

Mohor, 

Son mdhor. 

Punji, 

Piinji, 

Piinji. 


e M6cch and Dhim41 : 
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. English. Kocch. 

Interest, 

Loan, letting, Korojd^n, 
Loan, borrowing, Korojl^n, 
Pawn or deposit, Bandhak, 
Debit, 1 side of „ 

Credit, / account, „ 

Debt, Koroj, 

Payment, Chiikti, 

Barkeeper's | 

Retail trade, P&i k^iri, 

A measure, Nip, 

A weight, Toul, 

Dry measure, Ddn, 

Wet measure, Kdnri6, 

Measure of bulk, D6n, katt^i, 
Ditto of extent, Dighdl, 

Land measure, Bessi, 


A span, 

A cubit, 
A yard, 

A tolah, 
A chatak, 
A seer, 

A maund, 


Tdkor, 

H^th, 

Oaj, 

Tolah, 

Chatak, 

S6r, 

Man, 


A house, 

A story. 
Ground-story, 
Mid-story, 
Atticks, 


Ghor, 


Eodo, 
Bisha, 

Dhdr la, 

Dh6r hot, 
Bandha, 

B4 han^ng go. 


Ekimdi 

Olehe. 

Dhdr rhu. 
Dhdr pi. 
Bandha. 
Rhdlik4. 


Imb^ hanang go, Pilika. 
Dh6r, Dh&r. 

Jopbai, 


Scales or balance, Tarazu, 
Steelyard, Tdl, 
Manufacturer’s 1 t, ... 
craft, / 

Textile stuffs 1 rp. . • 

or cloths, I Ttaterjims, 
Artizan’s craft, Kdrigari, 
Implement, tool, Mistrir hathifir. 
Mason’s craft, Choporbandi, 


Chuyo, 

Chuyo, 

Hichiing, 
Ddn, kdth&. 
Gallon, 

Khuiula, 

Mdch6,. 

Ndl6m, 


Ph61, 

Mon, 

Thouli, 


Ddy6, Hi, 

Y6giiji5, 

Ndbnugra, 

N6o. 


D6ng. 

Dong. 

Chdnghai. 
Don, k^tha, 
Rhinka. 

Tak6r. 
Khiir d(5ng. 
Batdng. 


Till. 

Saj^. 


Sd damka. 
Sd. 


Wall, 

Bdrd, Tdti, 

Injiir, 

Bdrhdm. 

Roof, 

Chhdl, 

Ndkiim, 

Chdli. 

Roof-tree, 

Mdrdl, 

Mdnddli, 

Mdndal. 

Supports, 

Muli, Bowna, 

Mdddfi, 

Mdling. ' 

Door, 

Diidr, 

Dwdr, 

Ddar. 

Window, 

Khiirki, 



Staircase, . 

M6i, 

Jakhla, " 

Pahiri. 


Room or chamber, Kcithari, 
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Enffluh. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhim&l. 

Bed-room, 

Sutibir ghar. 

Mudunai, Ndo, 

Jim ka si. 

Cook-room, 

Rindhon sila, 

Nishing, 

Gi ko si. 

Sitting-room, 

guest-house. 

i Hindi ghor. 

Mindo, 

Choura si. 

Veranda, portico, Chili, 

Necessary, cloaca, „ 

Chili, 

Dhip. 

Out-house, 

Bihiri ghor. 

Baira Ndo, 

Bahira si. 

Zenina, 

Bhitar bari. 

J, 


Courtyard, 

Agina, 

Chithila, 

Siling. 

Rule or measure, Nip, 

Plummet or level, 

m, 

Hdngsuli. 

Trowel, 

Hod, 

Lime cement, 




Clay ditto, . 
Stone quarri- 1 



- 

er’s craft, J 

Stone graver’s] 
craft, J 

Inscription on] 
stone; J 

Metal graver’s] 

f 

[ - 

[ '■ 


„ 

craft, J 

r 

»> 

» 

Inscription on] 
metal, J 


„ 


A mould or die, 
A mallet, 

A graver. 

J 




Miner’s Craft. 


A miue, 

A vein, 

A flaw, 

A shaft or tunnel, 
A vent, 

Smelter’s craft, 
Native ore, 

Metal, pure. 


Matrix, 

Bricklayer's 

craft, 

Brick, 

Tile, 

Paving, tile, 


Roofing tile. 


I Kumh^^ler kam, Kumh51ni hobba, 

Tnth, Fnt, Tnt. 

Khapra, „ 


Plain brick, 
Ornamental do. 
Brick mould, 
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Englith. Kocch. Bcdo. Dkimal. 

Tile mould, „ „ 

Smoothing im- 1 ” 

plement, J ” ” *’ 

Carpenter’s 1 Barhoi, 1 

craft, / SlitAr, J ” »» 

Carpptry goodis, Barhoir jinis, „ „ 

HousX’ld, } ^^^a^^rjinis, N66nijinis, Siiko jinis. 
A door-frame. 


A window-frame, „ 

A seat, any, Asan, Pidha, 
Bench, Ch^gra, 

Stool, M6r&, 

Table, 

A chest or box, 1 ,,, 

iMgej ) Sanduk, 

Ditto ditto small, „ 

Chest of drawers, „ 

A drawer, „ 

A trencher orl 
wooden plat- > K^thil^i, 

ter, J 

Bedstead, Kh^it, 

Oku Mdsal to\ 
hu.krioe, |Ch4ing4h.n, 

Wooden utensil, K6th4r hatiydr. 

Knife haft, Chiiri d4nth&, 
Spade haft, Kddder d4ntha, 
Plough haft, Hal4r mi5thd6. 
Ditto body, Hal^r d^nda, 

A plank, Ph&l^ 

A beam, large, Chdkrd, 

A beam, smdl 1 Jhingi, 1 
cross-beam, j Gdl batti, / 
A plane, L6ndfi, 

An ax, Kur&l, 

A driU or gimblet Bh^var, 

A turnscrew, „ 

A saw, „ 

A chisel, Chouras, 

A hammer, Hdthiir^, 

Potter’s craft, Kdmhdler kdim, 

A vessel, any, P4trd, 

Earthen vessel, M4t6r bartan, 


Kdmplai, 

Ch6ngr6, 

T&khim. 

Ch^ngrd. 

Sanduk, 

Sanduk. 

Isktidor, 

;; 

K6thu4, 

Kathou, 

Khfit, 

KUt. 

Ulargtiin, 

Shim khondi. 

Biphdng, 

D6nth&. 

Biphong, 

Biphong, 

D(5uthd. 

D6nth6. 

Phdl&, ” 

Sdl bdnph^ng, 

Ph&l^. ” 

Sili. 

Sili, 

Sili. 

Rtid, 

Duph4. 

Biuthtil, Chouras. 

D6kh&li, Danghaishula 

Kiimh&ni hobba, Chokti bonai. 

Kumh&lni jinis, 

Kdmhdlko jinis, 

Y6g6j4ng, 

Hdni gojeng, 

Bhdndi. 

Bhono‘ik<KbhttndB 
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Enff!i«h. 

Wooden vessel 

Metal vessel, 
Large earthen "j 
vessel to store > 
grain, J 
Water jar, large. 
Ditto small, 
Earthen cook- 1 
ing Pot, j 
Earthen dish 1 
or plate, j 
Potter’s wheel, 
Shaper, 
Smoother, 
Glazing sab- 1 
stance, j 
Smith’s craft, 
Hardware, any, 
Ironware, 
Co])peiware, 
Brass ware, 
Pc^fterwnre, 
(3hain, 

Wire, 

Nail, 

Screw, 

Hiiiiie, 

Lock, 

Key, 

Bolt or Bar, | 

Hook, 

Bell, 

Iron vessel, large. 
Ditto ditto, small, 
tJopper vessel 1 
large, / 

Copper vessel 1 
small, / 

Metallic cook- 
ing pot, 

Metallic dish, 
Matallie plate, | 

Metallic drink- 1 
iug cup, / 


Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Bhim&l. 


KhatSrbarUin, | ( Khatingko bhan- 


Dh&t^r bartan, 

Gdiina, 

Kdlshi, 

B^una, 


g<»jenga 


da. 


Ddbar, 

Taihd, 

Tikli, 


Kalshi. 

Btisuna. 


Kdinh^ler cliak, 


Kamh&ri, Kamirni hobba, „ 

Kiimhtiler jitiis,- „ „ 

Ldhdr jinis, Shorrni jinis, Chir ko jinis. 

Thamani jinis, Tamba ko jinis. 


Tamb^r jints, 
Pitaler jinis, 
Kanser jinis, 
Jinjtiri, 

Jdli, 

Pech, 

Kabja, 

Tala, 

Chorani, 
Dwird^va 
thi, 

Kanta, 

Ghiti, 

KSdhfi., 

Liiliia, kadhai, 
D6kcli6, 


lii- 


Khas&ni jinis, „ 

Jhinj^ri, Jhinjari. 

Khili, ” Khili. 


Ch6ki, Til6. 

Airi, Chor&ni. 

Dwar chiinaini / Dw4r g(p-ko-l4- 


louthi, 

Angth4, 

Gh4t4, 

Kharou, 

Lohora, 

Thamjang, 


\ thi. 

Ghtuiti. 

Kadh4. 

Th4mj4ng. 


Ddkchi, 

1 D^kcha, r Thou or Dou, f' 
> Bogna, - ^ KhSnta, 

J Batlohi, Lohftra, 


Thou or Dou, [' Tasala. 
KhSnta, L6hia. 

Lohara, Chokoti. 


Thali, 

Bhinda, 

Ldta, Gh(>ta, r Thikli, 
Bari, j Lota, 


f Thdrsi, 
\ Kiirdi, 


f Thali. 

\ Bh4nda. 
j Lota B4ti. 
\ Tukuri, 
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VOCABULARY. 


Englith. 

Koetk. 

Both. 

DhimM 

A pot, any, 

H&ndi, 

D.i, 

Chokoti. 

A potlid, * 

Pdrsiin, 

Slidrai, 

Dhakana. 

A spoon^ 

Ildta, 

Kfirba, 

Hdta. 

A knife, 

A fork, 

K^iti, 

Dabd, 

Kathdri. 

Goldsmith’s craft, Bfini4r kdj, 

Bdniani habba. 

Bdnia ko kam. 

Jewelry, 

A Janter, 

, Gahana, P^ta, 


A blow-pipe, 

Chungi, 

Wachiing, 


A fan, 

Nippers, 

Bellows, 

P&khd, 

Chimta, 

Bh^thi, 

>> 

Glow, red heat. 
Cutler’s craft. 

Tau, 

Gddftng, 

Sa, 

Cutlery goods, 




Rnsor, 

Khi'ir, 

Khiir, 

Chiird, 

Scissors, 

Shears, 

Kdnclii, 

Khdnch, 

Kdnclii. 

Tweezers, 

Chimta, 

Ldphd, 

Chimti. 

Large knife, 
Pocket knife. 

Chiir^, 

Chiiri, 

Ddbd, 

- 

Sword, 

Tarw^l, 

Thordl, 

Turd). 

Dagger, 

„ 

- 

Arrowhead, 

Phdl, 

Bid, Dong, 

Khdpdr, 

Needle, largo, 1 
packman’s, J 

Siii, 

Mohan, 

Bdntli. 

Needle, small. 

Sili, 

Biji, 

Bdndi. 

Thimble, jr 

Angushtan, 


Grindstone, 

San, 

Sdn, 

Sdn. 

Emery, 

„ 


Barber’s craft. 

Khddri, 

Khorichimbai, 

Piishdm. 

Soap, 

Sdbdn, 

Chdbon, 

Chdbon. 

Brush, 


’’ 


Lather, 




Shaving, the act, Kh^dri, 

Khori chimbai, 

Pusham. 

Shaving head. 

,, 



Shaving beard. 

„ 

,, 


Nailparing, 

Nangul Hti, 

Asigiirhdn, 

Khiirsing chemi 

Taylor’s craft. 

DorjerkAm, 

Hishngra, 

Dhdbd joka.' 

Thread, 

Sutd, siitli, \ 

1 

f Kiinddng or 1 
[ Dung diing, j 

Shute, 

Wax, 

Mom, 

Mdshdtha, 

Mom. 

Shoe maker’s 1 
craft, j 

Ch^imdrer kam, 

Chdmdrni, habba, Chamdr-ko-kara. 

Shoe making. 

Juta bandvan, 

Jota godan, 


Shoe mending, | 

Jiita songot 1 
koron, J 

► Jotaphdsdp, 

,, ' 

Shop, 

Jdta, 

Jota, 

Jota. 
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Englith, Koceh, 

Boot, „ 

Slipper or sandal, ,, 

Wooden shoe, Khorong, 

Leather shoe. Jota. 


Straw or grass- 
shoe. 

Last, 

Awl, 

Cobler s wax. 
Cook’s craft, 
Boiling, the act 
Roasting or 
grilling, 
Frying, 

Fire place, 

'I’ongS, 

l*oker, 

Currier’s or 
Tanner’s craft, 
I’eltry goods. 
Leather, any, 
Tanner’s Vat, 
Tannin or bark, 
Miller’s craft, 

C rinded goods, 
Flour or meal, 
Bran, 

Mill, 

M’iudinill, 
Watermill, 
Ilandmill, 
Oilman’s craft. 
Oilman’s stores, 
i)il-press. 
Dyer’s craft, 
Dyed goods, 
Dyer’s vat. 
Dyer’s press. 
Dye, any. 

Red dye, 

Green dye, 

Blue dye. 

Yellow dye, 
Sugar maker’s 
craft, 

Goor, 

Chini, 


Pharma, 

Siitari, 

Randhon, 

Jhulan, 

Bhunjan, 

Senkhan, 

Akha, 

Chimta, 

Kalcluil, 

Chamarerkam, 

Chamer jinis, 
Cimm, 

Nadh, 

Banda, 

Pistin, 

Atta, maida, 
Bhusi, 

Jdnta, 


Jiinta, 

Teller kam. 
Teller jinis, 
Gy^ch, Ghani, 
Rongdibiir kam, 
Rongil jinis, 
Nadh, 

Rong, 

L&l rong, 

Kara rong, | 

Nil rong. 

Pda rong, 

j ITkpiran, 

Goor, 

Chi(^', 


Soda. Dhimil, 

Ytipthdng, Champhdi, 
Jota, * Jota. 


Chdgra, 

Chongwo, 

Gaka. 

Yauvo, 

„ 

Hangwo, 

Doudap, 

Chimta, 

Chimta. 

Chamarni-hobba, 


Bigiir, 

Dabar, 

Dhale. 

Dabai’. 

Yiindiing, 

Yfuia jinis. 

Mhaika. 
Mh&ika jinis. 

Bejeng, 



TcUni hobba, „ 

Phiritni jinis, ,, 

G()cha, Ghini, H.' 


Rong, Rong, 

Gaja rong, J’ika rong. 

Khdnghshur 1 / 

roag? / Nelpirong. 

Gochoni rong, Diiiika rong. 

Gammo rong, Yonka rong, 

Khusy&rpher^t, Kusydrp^rika. 
Mithai, Mithui. 



TOGABULAtRY. 


SngU§h, Kocck. 

Misri, Misri, 

Sakar, Sakar, 

R^b, mu, 

Sugar-press, Gy6ch, 

Coofectioner’s, 1 , , 

craft, ) Bhuj^rer karn. 

Sweetmeats, Mithd'i, 

Cake, Malpud, 

Comfit, Lai, 

Lolly— pop, Laddo, 

Butcher’s craft, Kassai^r k&m. 
Flesh, Masong, 

Garbage, 

Slaying Ax, Garsd, 

Cleaver, Ch^ps^i, 

Block, Gdri, 

Knife, Kathari, 

Baker’s craft, „ 

Bread, Rdti, 

Unleavened bread „ 
Leavened bread, „ 

Dough, Gandhan, 

Runnet oi leaven, „ 

Distiller’s craft, Chiilavan, 

quors, ’ 

Still, , ^ fehatti. 

Receive^ boiler, Bhatti, 
Condenser, Adkar, 

Cooler, N^idh, 

Funnel, „ 

Pipe,^ Nali, 

Spjm. made 1 


f tto from 1 
owers, j 
Ditto from I 
juices like > 
Toddy. J 
Brewer’s craft. 
Fermented li- 1 
quor, J 

Brewer’s Vat, 
Washerman’s J 
craft, J 

Soap, 

Tub, 


j Katla, 
Matka, 

I Dhdbir k^im, 
Sabon, 
Powna, 


Modo. 

Dkimdl. 

Lali, 

Lfili. 

G6ch^ 

Ghdni. 

liadudagra. 

L&du bonaika. 

Gdddi, 

T6^ika jinis. 

Enkrong, 

B^bdr, 

Hurdng, 

Khbil&ro, 

Phdtta, 


Bidot, 


Chippika, 

,, 

Lumbri, 

1 1- 

Thungbri, 

S Dupki. 

Ph&thang, 

D^bi6. 

Dingri, 

Dingri. 

D&b&, 

Kathari. 


Chongno, 

Jdni jinis or Jd, Yii. 
Dii, Root 



VOCABULARV. 


m 


Enffitsh. KoeiA. 

Beater, Mogdor, 

Block, Ph&lld. • 

Dirty clothes, Maila kapra, 

Clean clothes, Safa kapra, 

Turner’s craft, Kiind&il, 
Turned goods, Ki'mdad jinis, 
A lathe, Chouras, 

Ch«p4!l, 

Printed goods, Ch^ip^r jinis, 

Chintz, Chint, 

Coarse chintz, Chint, 

Fine chintz, Chint, 

A stamp, Chfip, 

A press, ,, 

Spinner’s art, Siitk^tan, 

Spun goods, Suter jinis. 

Spinner’s wheel, Charkha, 
Tliread, Sdt, 

Skein,* Motha, 

Knitter’s art, Jabibaniul, 

Kiiit goods, Jaber jinis, 

Weaver’s art, Bandvan, 
Woven goods, Bandil jinis, 

A web or piece, T^n, 

The warp, Tana, 

The woof, P^wan, 

Fine cotton or I ,, , , 

Mulmal, / 

Coarse ditto or 1 
Calico, I 
Fine woolen or 1 „ 

• broadcloth, / 

Coarser or Ma- I 
lida, / ” 

blaukct, ) Kombol, 
Hemp cloth or 1 . 

Linen, ) 

Flax cloth or i 
Linen, j ” 

Sack cloth of! t., , , 
SanorPtt, | DlfP™. 

Sail cloth finer, 1 Jhalok, 
of San, / M6kh4ri, 

* I he Liiiuin usitatissimum, liw 
iihcd in India save lor oil 


Bodo. BkimM, 


Gini Hi, 

Mirhi Dh&ba. 

Hi gviphdt, 

Mdmirhi dhaba. 

Khundiin, 

Kdndai katan». 

Kundaini jinis, 

Kdndai ko jims. 

Baithal, 

** 

Chit, 

Chit. 

Chit, 

Chit. 

Chit, 

Chit. 

Khundiingluve, 

Si\tek4tika. 

Khundungni jinis Sdt^ ko jinis. 

Janth^r, 

('harkha. 

Khundung, 

Sdt^. • 

L^mchSi, 

Waina. 

J^lchana, 

Chiting piiika. 

J6ni jinis. 

dating , 

Hid^iin, 

Dhdba thirka. 

Danai jinis, 

Thirka. 

Gangch6, 

Dhiba. 

Gochong, 

Geh4n, 

But' 

Riibu Hi, 

„ 

Hi shima. 

11 

Bdnat, 

Bdn&t. 

Kumbali, 

Kamili. 


/ Ph^tta, \ ^ , 

i Chola, ) 

JliiUok, Jhklok. 

Ak, however comiuon.and good, is no where 


} 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Koech, 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl. 

Twelve, 

Bdro, 



Twenty, 

r Chokai-bd, 

] 

Bis, 

< Thai-khon, 

1 Bisha-chd, 

> E-long Bisha, 

Twenty-one, 

Ekdis, 


Thirty, 

Tis, 


’’ 

Forty, 

Fifty, 

Chalis, 

Pachds, 

Bisha-gnd, 

Gnd-long bishi 

Sixty, 

Sdat, 

Bisha-thdm, 

Siira-ldng bish 

Seventy, 

Sohotor, 

Eighty, 

Assi, 

•f Bisha-bre, 

\ Phanai-chd, 

1 Did-long bisha 

Ninety, 

Nobbi, 

One hundred, < 
One thousand. 

Sou, 

Hdjdr, 

Bisha-bi, 

Nu-ldng bisha. 

Ten thousand, 

Dashajar, 



A Lack, 

Lakh, 



A crore, 

Krdr, 



First, 

Pahilo, 


** 

Second, 

DosrS, 



Third, 

TisrS, 



Fourth, 

Chouthd, 



Fifth, 

Pdchin, 



Sixth, 

Chatin, 



Seventh, 

Sdtin, 



Eighth, 

Athin, 



Ninth, 

Ndhin, 



Tenth, 

Doshin, 



A numeral sign i 
or cypher, j 

. A'nkhd, 


„ 


Nouns of Place: 


A place, 

Thdn, Jagah, 

Nijpthi, 

Chdl. 

Presence, 

Hajari, 

Ghairh^ijdri, 


Absence, 

A level, 



Sdbsd'ir, 



A slope. 

Ildkakura, 

Khdnglap, 

Chalgdr. 

Acclivity, 

Chdrti, 

Gdnd, 

Tanka. 

Declivity, 

Lamti, 

Unkhat, 

Khuka. 

The centre, 

Bich, 

Gdjdr, 

Majhata, 

The side, 

The corner, 

BdgdI, 

Kdnd, 

Ging, 

Jdngshd. 

The top. 

The bottom, 

Mathi, 

Khrd, 

Puring. 

Hdnt, 

Khibo, 

Lettd. 

A nation or 
kingdom. 

j 

Mjo, 

R^jya. 

A province or 
Siibah, 

I Subah, 





VOCABULARY. 


English. 

A country or 1 
Zillah, / 
A parish town- \ 
ship or pagus, / 
A guild-hall, 1 
trader’s, J 
A town-hall, 
municipal 
court, 

A palace, 

A council- 1 
chamber, j 
A temple or 1 
church, J 

A ljurial place, 

A burning place, 

A public office I 
or court, J 
Court bf justice, 
Ditto ot revc-l 
lun*, J 

A jail, 

A village court, | 

A college, 

A school, 

A hospital, 

A librarv, 

A bank, 

An arsenal tor 1 
making arms, J 
A magazine tor 1 
storing arms, J 
A tort, 

A cantonment, 

A camp, 

A warehouse, 1 
merchant’s, j 
A shop, retailer’s, 
A factory or I 
workshop, j 
A smithy, 

A taunerv, 

A (Ive-ljouse, 

A distillery, 

A brewery, 


Kocch. 

Zillah, 

Bon dor. 


J 

I Prodluiner-ka- I 
I chcri, I 


Prodluiner-ka- 
chcri, 

R4jbari, 

Raj sobha, 

Dcdta than, 


Siisan, I 

Kachdri, 

Adalater Kaeheri, 
Chi'ikaler Kat- 1 
chcri, j 

Phatok, 

Prodhiincr Ka- f 


Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Bondor, 

Bondor. 

Mondolni-ka- 1 
chcri, J 

!> Mondolko-Sii. 

Rajbari, 

Rajbdri. 

Madainw, "I 

Biithoninod, J 

■ Dlrko sa. 

Gothoiphop ] 
Dongni mipthi, j 

> LIpko-chol. 

Gothoi syou- ] 
dongni mipthi, J 

> I)ii-ko-chol. 

Kaeheri, 

Kaeheri. 


chcri. 




Bondon sala, 
Mondolui Ka- " 
chcri, 


Kdts-a. 

Mondolko-sa. 


Gorli, 

Chouni, 

Khdt, 

Si))hai thiina, 

Killa. 

Siphai jornka. 

Kdtli), 



Dokun, 

Dokan, 

Dokan. 

Maruj siila, 
Channircr than, 

Khamarninoo, 

Kamluir-ko-sa. 

Bhatti khana. 

Siindininoo, 

Siindi-ko-sa. 
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^ J^nffUsh. 

Kocch, 

Bodo. 

Bhim&t. 

A farm house, 




A farm yard, 

A granary, 

Khalyan, 

Kholto,” 

Khaniar. 

A stack, 

Khalyan, 

Kholto, 

Khaniar. 

An Inn, 

Dandi ghor. 

Mando, 

^Noukhali, 

^ Choura sa. 

A stable, 

Ghdr^r ghor. 

Goraininoo, 

Ghora ko 

A cow house, 

A dairy, 

Goh^li, 

Gwalninoo, 

Gwallisa. 

A sheep cote, 

Bh^rir saht. 

Burma gdgra, 

E'chS, ko sa. 

A pigstye. 

Snarer khor. 

Ydmayogrong, ' 
Ydma gdgra. 

> Paya ko s4. 

A dwelling house, Ghor, 

Nod, 

Sa. 

A machftn to 1 
watch crops, j 

Kdda, 

Nodcha, 

M ’ 

A cottage. 

Khdprd, 

Ndx), 

Sa. 

A hut, 

Khopra, 

„ 


A city. 

Shohor, 



A town. 

Shohor, 



A village, 

G<\dn, Bondor, 

Pharu, 

Der6. 

A street. 

Gali, 


A square, 

A road, high, 

A road, bye, 

A footpath. 

Chouk, 

Pod, sorok. 

>5 

Lama, 

Dam^. 

D^gdr, 

Degor, 

Dcgdr. 

An estate,the ubi, 
A farm, ditto, 

A garden, 

Bdgiche, 



An orchard I 
Homestead, / 

Bfiri, 

Bari, 

Bari. 

Flower garden, 
Kitchen gar- '| 

riiul bari. 

Bibar bari, 

Lhdp kosa. 

den or cale- > 

Sag ban. 

Moikong-bari, 

Sfi,r bari. 

yard, J 

Field, garden. 

KluSt bari. 

HubUri, 

Ling bdri. 

Field, any. 

Khet, 

Hu, 

Ling. 

Arable field. 

Bhumi bari. 

Hii, 

Ling, 

Grass field, lea, 1 
or meadow, j 
Hay field, 

Khouna, ] 

R^vana, J 

^ Phuthdr, 

Pi£ ling. 

Ldngdhd. 

Fallow field. 

Ndtkhila, 

Hagrli,* 

Ridge, 

Gdhi, 

„ 

Furrow, 

Ghds, 



Hedge, 

Bedhd, 

Chdkhdr, 

Chati. 

Ditch, 

Pori, Paghhr, 

Phoiri, khoui, 

Ani, 


Hiigrii, the waste, jangle j no fallow. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 


Adverbs 

OF Place. 


Sejiaratcly, apart, Begdl, Alog, 

Gubun, 

Bhiiiiing. 

7 ogether, 1 

along with, J 

Log, dksdth. 

Logoche, 

EMdsilng. 

'I'o wards. 

Ti, 


So? 

Up to, to, unto. 

Tako, 

Chim or Sim, | 

r Thika. 

L Thekapa. 

As far, 

Jeithc, 

Jedong, 

Jdso. 

So far. 

Seithd, 

Sldp, 

Kdsu. 

Beyond, over, 

Par, 

B^it, 

Pen, 

In, at. 

Td, 

Sing, hil, on. 

T^. 

On this side, 

Yepnfi 

Imbe jing, 

Yepar. 

On that side, 

Wupar, 

llobe jing, 

Wilpar. 

On both sides. 

Warpar, | 

Yejtingwojnng, ] 
IMclnihebujing, j 


About, around. 

Agolbogol, 1 

Jing jing, 1 

Mehu bebii,* J 

Chdngsho bhdng- 
sho. 


All round, 
Oil, upon, 

Hero, * 
Thvrc, 


poz. 


:■} 


rt-l. 


Where ? 

Where, 

There, 

Where ! 

E\ ery where, 

No where. 
Hence, 

Thence, 

Whence ? 

Wlience, 

Before, 

Behind, 

Between, 

Above, 

Beneath, 

Near, 

Far, 

Within, 

Witliout, 

• b('l)ii lu're 
t in place or time, 


Charo bhitti. 
For, 

Ilitti, j 

Ili'itti, j 

Kiinti, j 

Eithi, 

Seithi, 

Kiinthi, j 

Sokolthi, 
Konothi n&hin, 
E ithti hatti, 
Jeithc hatti. 


Kdnthd hatti, 




Ag, 

Pach, 

Bich, 

Upar, 

Tola, 

Nikot, 

Dur, 

Bhitiri, 

Bfihiri, 


v/iiaiiiwiiauj) 

Chou, 

Jung, 

Inibohti, 

Ilohdhii, 

Hujiing, 

Mouha, 

Bojong, 

Jenino, 

Byuno, 

Bojiing, 

Mouka, 

Boiyaubo, 

Jiroho geyil, 

Irnhoni phrli, 

Ilohoni phra, 

Bojong j)hr&, 

Momii phra, 

Jt^jong, 

Shig&ng,t 

Yund,f 

Gezer, 

Cha, 

Sing, 

Khatai, 

Gajang, 

Singou or sing, 
Bahiroii, 


and there, corruption ot imbebu hobebu 
in Entflish, 6o Dliimal. 


Ora paring, 
llhiitii. 

I Isho, It^i. 

I U'sho, ITta. 

I Hesho. 
r Ilcta, 

Jetan. 

Kdtdn, 

> Ilcta. 

Ora paring, 
llctabu mantho. 
Ita song. 

Gta song. 

- Ilota song, 

Jiita sho. 

Lang, I/impa. 
Nhii chopa, 
Mijhata. 

Rluita, 

Lbtta. 

Chengsd. 

Diire, 

Sdldng. 

Lijita, 

I Bahira. 

\ Satang. 
this side and tbift. 
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Enfflish. Kocch. Bodo. Dhimdt, 


Nouns of Quality, and Condition, &c. 


Health, 

Ardn, 

GakhrangbU, 

Elkapkka. 

Sickness, 

Birdm, 

Jobrabld, 

M&elkap§,ka. 

Knowledge, 

Gy^n, 

Gydn, 

Gy tin. 

Ignorance, 

Ogyan, 

Thakdi, 

Gyang g6yA, 

Ogyan. 

Fatigue, 

M^ngbai, 

MCika. 

Rest, 

J Iran, 

Jir^bai, 

Maishtika. 

Occupation, 

Korom, 


Leisure, 

Jiran, 



Liberty, 

Restraint, 

Chhiitti, 

K^lid, 

H6g6.r, 

How&l, 

Ltippika ? 

Kaid. , 

Society, 

Solitude, 

Dosdr, 


Didng jom. 

Crowd, 

Bhir, 


Strength, bodily, Bal, 

Balo, 

Balo. 

Weakness, ditto. 

Nibal, 

Balgeyfi, 

Balmanthiika. 

Ability,' mental, 

Biiddhi, 


Inability, ditto, 

Kubuddhi, 



Power, general. 

Sak, 

H&y6 or H^a, 

Ddivng. 

Powerlessness, 

Nisak, 

Haiigai, 

D()ang mantlio. 

Lameness, 

L^ngr^ pan. 

L&igran matno? 

Blindness, 

Kana pan. 

Kanan matno ? 


Deafness, 

Bahira pan. 

Bdnga slo ? 


Dumbness, 

Giing& pan. 

PhagM slo ? 


Stutter, stammer, Thotala pan, 

Totla slo ? 


Wealth, ' 

Dhon, 

Dhdn, 

Dhdn. 

Poverty, 

Nidhon, 

Dhdn g<5ya, 

Dhdn mfirithdka 

Scarcity, 

Akdl, 

Ankhal, 

Akal. 

Plenty, 

Satti kal, 

Satti kdl, 

Satti kcll. 

Famine, 

Drought, 

Akal, 

Ankhdl, 

Ak'M. 

Inundation, 

Btin, 

B^in, 

Gdda. 

Happiness, . 1 

Pleasure, j 

Sukh, 

Sdkh, 

Sdkh. 

Misery, pain, • 

Diikh, 

Ddkh, 

Dukh. 

Beauty, 


f Machangan 1 
\ matno ?* / 

„ 

Ugliness, 

Straightness, 

Sidhapana, 

Shapman matno ? 


Crookedness, 

Fullness, 

Terapana, 



Emptiness, 

Heaviness, 


Illltnan matno, 


Lightness, 


f Rwhengan 1 

1 matno, / 


Greatness, 

Bad^i, 

Gedetnan matno. 

„ 


* Machang lor majang ; So Dou for Tau and Gorai for Korai : Euphonic. 
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English. 

Koech. 

Smallness, 

Chotdi', 

Length, 

Lamb&, 

Shortness, 

Chdtai, 

Depth, 

Gahir pana, 

Shallowness, 

Width, 

Narrowness, 

Chou^di, 

Height, 

Fcchfij, 

Lowness, 

Nichai, 

Around body, 

A square, 

A triangle, 

An angle or 1 

Gol, 

Choukdn, 

Trikon, 

Kdnd, 

corner, j 

Area, 

Parost, 

Circumference, 

Ber, 

Diameter, 

Bias, 

A half, 

A'dhd, 

A quarter. 

Pua, 

A tJiird, 

Tihai', 

A (lart, piece, 

Tukra, 

The whole, 

Samuchd, 

Redness, 

Whiteness, 

Lali, 

lilnckness, 

Sound, 

Sobd, 

Noise, 

Gondogol, 

Silence, 

Nibhdva, 

Echo, 

Ghdng, 

A cry, scream, 1 
hninan, j 

Shor, Pukar, 

A roar, bestial, 

Ddk, 

A low, bovine. 

Dodari, 

A bleat, sheep’s, 

Bh^lbh^li, 

A bark, dog’s. 

Bhuuk, 

A whistle, man’s^ 

, Suskdri, 

A whistle, bird’s, 

, Sitti, 

A hiss, snake’s. 

Susdri, 

A mew, cat’s, Mdmdri, 
Savour or flavour, Swdd, 

Good savour. 

Acha swdd. 

Bad savour, 

Biird swdd, 

Sweetness, 

Mithdl, 


Bodo. Bhfmdl. 

Mud6yan matno, „ 

Gallovan matno, „ 

f Guchuman 1 

\ matno, J ” 


Guaran matno, 
G^ch^pan matno, 
Gajdvan matno, 
Gaiiayan matno, 
Tolot or Dolot, 
Kona manbrd, 
Kona manth&m, 

Kdnd manch6, 


Khou (ch^-one), E'phala. 

J Vhan tham, 1 
\ Khoutham? J ” 

{ aSl ] Thumi. 

{ «Z“”’ 1 


Shodop, Ilinka. 

Gondogol, Gondogol. 
Dorshi, Clijpakd. 

Chatta, Cbatta. 


Gapchi, 

Th^tnu, 

Dodaya, 

Gapmo, 

Chungno, 

Mushut, 

Gapmo, 

N4ru, 

Gapmo, 
Gathou, 
Gathou, 
Thouwa, 
padoi matno ? 


llhikai. 

Dikhar, 
Dodai. ' 
Memai. 

Susk^iri. 

Kharka. 

Phopai. 

Dhiii. 

T^i. 

Elka Tad. 
Mdelka Tda. 
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Engliih. 

Kocch, 

Bodo. 

BMm/d. 

Sourness^ 

Bitterness, 

Khdtapan, 

Khatapan, 

Gakhoi matno? 


Ripeness, 

Gamdnan matno ? 

-Rawness, 


r Gathdngan 



L matno ? 


Soundness, 

,, 

Ghdm matno ? 


Rottenness, 


Gech66 matno? 

** 

Odour, smell, 

Gandh, 

Man^mo, 

Nh^mk^i. 

Perfume, 

Acha gandh. 

1 Manamo-mada- ' 
^ mo, 

■ Elka nhamka. 

Stink, 

Bura gandh, 

Manamo-kh6- ' 
chara. 

Maelka nMmka. 

Roughness, 

Smoothness, 

Hardness, 

Riikhli, 

Chikondi, 

Sakhti, 

;; 


Softness, 



Dryness, 

Sukh^ipan, 

ft 


Wetness, 
Juiciness fruit. 

Bh^j^ipan, 

Rosilta, 


- 

Sappiness 



greenness, 

wood. 

^ Gildpaua, 


»* 


Nouns of Motion— Things. 


Appearance, 

Disappearance, 

;; 

V 

’’ 

Aecent, 

Descent, 

Advance, 

Retrogression, 

A'ga gaman, 
Pach6 hatan. 

Gadong, 

Unkhat, 

„ 

JJ 

Vibration oscil- 1 

Hilat, 1 

Moudang, | 

Phirka. 

lation, J 

Ktlmp, J 

Lccka. 

Pressure by ] 
own weight, J 

Dab, 

Kichin, 

Rliepkii. 

Depression, ac- 1 
tive. 

Daban, 

Nachin, 

Rh6p p&ka. 

Compression, do. Chip, 

Chip, 

Chip. 

Relaxation, 

loosening, 

Dhilau, 

Shongrop, 

Dhil piika. 

Increase, self. 

Barhti, 


Dhdmc. 

Decrease, do. 

Ghotti, 


Shimhc. 

Addition, ‘Others, Barhawan, 

Phedetin, 


Subtraction, do. 

Shattavan, 

Phuduin, 


Expansion, self. 

Phiitan, 

Barsara, 


Contraction, do. 

Miinian, 

Khopjop, 


Opening, other’s, Khulan, 

Kh^pin, 


Shutting, do. 

Bond koron. 

Jokhlop, 


Conjunction, self, Sanjog) 

Lagomauo, 

Lagal ncnka. 



Vocabulary. 


7^ 


Eiiglhh. 


Kobeh. 


Disiunction, do. Biyog, 
Melting, self, Gal&n, 

Conget^ng, do. Jamin, 
Melting, other’s, GaUvan, 
Congealing, do. Jam&van, 

* Nouns of 

Nikot 6n, 
Dur jan, 
Pohiinch, 
Prasth^n, 
Bhitor tin, 
Bilur jan, 
Rakya, 

Niis, 


.\pproach, 

Ketirement, 

Arrival, 

Departure, 

Entry, 

Exit, 

Preservation, 
Destruction, 
Injury, spoiling, 
A journey, 


liigarnn, 

Jatrfi, 


X stage or 1 ... 

d.j'. journey. / 

Expedition, haste Tap, 

Delay, D^rt, 

A walk, the act, ,, 

A pace, stride, Pau, kodom, 
A run, race. Dour, 

A gallop, anirnars „ 

A trot, do. 


Bodo. 

Gauwo, 

Chdpai, 

Gubiin slo, 
Giliin, 
Dakh^n, 
Gill hdin. 


Action — Persons. 
Khatiou pho'in, 
Gajan th&ngin, 
Chobai, 

Unkhat, 

Sing hap, 

B&hir thing, 
Rikhi, 

Nis, 

Jatra, 

Shan ch^nilanui, 

Gakhri ? 

Dirong, 

Agan? 

Khat, 


A leap, jump, 
A hop, skip, 
A kick, 

A scratch, 

A bite, 

A sting, 


Phan, 

Kud, 

Lat, 

Acluiran, 
Katan, 
Bin, 


\ blow of hand. Mar, 
Ditto of stick, Dang, 

A cut, Katavan, 

A thmst or push, Dhakd, 
A pull, K^uch, 

A cast or throw, Ph6uk, 


A pinch, 

A laugh, 

A smile, 

A weeping, 
A sneeze, 

A cough, 


Chim, 

Hongsi, 

Miishki, 

Rdwan, 

Chikan, 

Khasi, 


Bat, 

Bajalo, 

J6yti, 

Khuro, 

Wit, 

J6, 

Sho, 

Shd, 

Hiyu, 

Naj^ret, 

Bubii, 

Garhdt, 

Khep, 

Mini, 

Minislu, 

Gip, 

Hachu, 

Gujii, 


DkimM. 

Dh^iki. 

Bhdika. 

Lakka. 

Gal^ hi. 

Jam hi. 

Gald piki. 
Jdm piki. 


Jengshole. 
Diiri hadi. 
Dhi. 

Hadiki. 

Saleng wing, 
Sitingdli. 
Binchi pika. 
Nasht piki. 

Jatra. 

E'-nhi-ko-dami. 

Dhimpi, 

Bilombh. 

n 

Titar. 

Dhap. 


Tonka. 

llyiika. 

Lit. 

Rhaika. 

Chiika. 

Chiika. 

Chour. 

Dinghai. 

Pil. 

Dhikaika. 

Tinika. 

Jhitiki. 

Chim. 

Linka. 

Atbisa lenka. 

Khir. 

Hichii. 

Shu. 
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'English, 

Koseh. 

B^do. 

Dhimdl. 

A gulp or swal- i 
low, J 

^ Dhok, ■ 

Gr6tch4, 

Nil. 

A belch. 

Dh6kfir, 

Molong, 

Hito. 

A fart. 

P4t, 

Klphoi, 

Mujil, 

Li. t 

A spitting, 

Th^ik, 

Th6p. 

A chewing or ] 
. mastication, j 

1' Chaboun, 

Chouin, 

Rh4 katang. 

A talking. 

B61an, 

R4in, 

D6p katang. 

Talk, 

B61i, 

Rai, 

Ddp. 

A kiss, 

Chdmi, 

Khddiim, 

Chdmfi.. 

Seeing, the fa> 1 
cult^, J 

^ Dukhan, 

Nfiin, 

Kh4ng katang. 

Heanng, ditto, 

Sunan, 

Kh6n4in, 

Hinkatang. 

Smelling, ditto. 

Sdngan, 

Chatan, 

Manamchdin, 

Nhu katang. 

Tasting, ditto. 

Chdltiin, 

D44 katang. 

Touching, ditto. 

Chiiiyan, 

Ddngn^'in, 

V4r katang. 

Pissing, the act, 

Mutan, 

H^shdin, 

Chicho katang. 

Shitting, ditto. 

H&gan, 

Khiyin, 

Lishi katang. 

Eating, ditto. 

Khivan, 

Jain, 

Ch6 katang. 

Drinking, ditto. 

Piwan, 

Ldngin, 

Am katang. 

Sleeping, 

Sdtan, 

Mddij'in, 

Jim katang. 

Waking, 

J%an, 

„ 

.Ch4t katang. 

Dreaming, 

Soponkorou, 

Sim^lng niiin, 

/ Sopon khdng ka- 
1 tang. 

Sopon. 

A dream, 

Sopon, 

Simang, 

Breathing, 

Breath, 

Sansph4kan, 

S4ns, 

Htlngl4iu, 

Hdng, 

S^nslho katang. 

Sweating, 

Pasijan, 

Pasina, 

Gal4min, 

Galamdo'i, 

Bhim katang. 

Sweat, 
Palpitation, 
Coitus, Im- *1 

Bhimka. 

K4pan, 

Mouin, 

Phir katang. 

pregnation, ) 
generating, J 

► Choda-chodi, . 

Khoin, 

Lu katang. 

Conception in 1 
womb, J 

Gaubhdri h6n. 

Bishuphulin. j 

f H4m4,ngdham- . 

[ katang. 

Digestion, 

Pacb, 

Gilin, 

Poch pk katang. 

Indigestion, 

Apach, 

Gilya gdin | 

f Pdch mdpa ka- 
L tang. 


Nouns of Resemblance, 

Resemblance, Som&nta, 
Difference, Osomanta, 
Identity, E'ktfi, 

Otherness, „ 

Doubt, . San d6hi, 

Certainty, Nichoita, 

Assent, Kdbul, . 


Affirmation, &c. 
Import. 


AND OF General 
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English. Koech. Bodo. DhimM. 


Dissent, 

Affirmation, 

Denial, 

Offer, tender, 

Acceptance, 

Rejection, 

Aid, help, 
Hindrance, 
Advice, counsel, 
Difficulty, 
Easiness, 
Expedient, con* 1 
tnvance, j 
Fitness, 

Unfitness, 

Danger, risk, 
Escape, safety, 
Protection, re- ' 
fuge, 

Abandonment, . 
desertion. 
Change, muta- 
tion, 

Immutablen^ss, j 


Ongo, 

Ongfi, 

J&chiyu ? 
Riyo, 

MyK 

Chfimphfi, 

J^nghi. 

Mij^nghi. 

K6rhfi. 

Rhfiki. 

M&rhfikfi. 

Moidhop. 

Sanjalaiyit, 

Gabr^p, 

Althb'i, 

Bfiddhipfikfi. 

Jiigthi, 

Jdgthi. 

Somaiyo, 

Somaiyfi, 

Gnbrdp, 

G6wach6, 

Sobaik&. 

Mfl sobaika, 

Lfichi. 

B&nchi. 

Kirph&t. 

Soron. 

Ndg6r, 

Ty&g. 

Slai, 

Sh6bka, 

Dd slai, 

Mfi shddka. 


LucM.p.for.} 3^^ 


Good luck. 

Bad luck. 

Si'i bh%. 

Gam bhdg. 

Elka Bhdg. 

Ku bh%. 

Hammabhdg, 

Md Elka Bhdg. 

Accident, con- 1 
tingency, j 

^ Daiv', Gati, 

•> 

Meeting, the aci 

t, Mildn, 

Lagomano. 


Parting, ditto, 

Jiida j&van. 

f Gubdn gdbiin ] 
\ thing, J 


Necessity, fate. 

Daiv', 

Ddiv', 

Daivd. 

Free will, 
Necessity, 1 

Such^tnn, 

► Jarurat, 

Gouini khi'isi, 

Tdi ko khusi. 

compulsion, J 


»» 

Choice, option, 

Khusi, 

Khusi, 

Khusi. 

Residue, what] 
left, J 

* B&ki, 

Adrd, 

Adrd. 

Model, pattern, 

Noksha, 



Method, mode. 

Doul, 


” 

Original, 

Asal, 



Copy, 

Nakal, 



Share, lot, 

Bakra, 

Bhdg, 

Thongthdng, 

Bdntha, 

Prop, support, 

Powd, 

Powa. 

Instrument, 

Process, 

Hathiar, 

Gdgiiju, 

Ghon goi. 

L 2 
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Engluh. 

Product, 

Order, 

Disorder, 

Benefit, 

Injury, 

Loss, 

Sear^, 

Disoffrery, P&wan, 

Gain, adiraniage, LUbh, 

tage, / 

Question, Sawdl, 

Aiuwer, Jaw&b, 

Promise, Kar^l, 

Breai^ of pro- 1 
miae, J 

Job, piece of 
work. 


Koech. 


Bodo, 


Dhimdl. 


mi, 

Anriti, 

Hit korom, 
Ddsht korom, 
H&r6il, 


Joke, 

Knot, 

Cleft, crack, 
Hole. 
Quake, 
Earthquake, 
Point, ' 
Edge, 

Back, 


xnquaRe, 

"Mofwei 

k.7 


I Kim, 
Thatta, 
Gdnthi, 
Chir, 
G&dha,. 
Kimp, 

Bhui kanip, 

Gdj^, 

Dhar, 

Pithi, 


Pair, mas et foem, J6r6, 


Pair, sorted, 

Fee, douceur, 
Atom, 

Inventory or 
list, 

A mark, any, 

A stain, 

A labek 

JSrrandof busi- 1 
ness, j 

Message, sim-T 
pie, / 

News, intelli- 
gence, 


Jora, 

Intlm, 

I F^rist, 
Chin, 
Dagh, 


Equilibrium, 

Bias, 

Excess, 

Deficiency, 

Sufficiency, 


I Khobor, 
M^nja, 


Jyddati, 

Ghotti, 

Bos, 


Japdong, 

Chilai bilai, „ 

Khaichen bhal, Jaiba elka. 
Khaichen mando, Jaiba ma elka. 


Gamai^^ 

Naigro, 

Ma^i, 

Bisba, 

Loks&ii, 


KhWl, 


Hobba, 

Sikrai, 

G&nthi, 

Gouwo, 

H6k(5r, 

Mou, 

Hti mouwo, 

Gdph&t, 

Dhar, 

GiM, 

Jdra, 

JM, 

rifim, 


Chin, 

D%h, 


Khopor, 

Mtinja, 


MhSnh^. 

Bh6o. 

N4nkti. 


Kar^l, 


Bouchi. 
G&nthi. 
Dh^ik&. , 

Phirka. 

Bhan6i phirka 

Dh^ir. 

Gdndi. 

J6ii. 

J6rd. 

flam. 


Chin. 

Dagh. 


KhopOr, 

M^nja. 
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EnpHth. 


Kocch, 


Bodet^ 


Dkimdi. 


Adverbs of Affirmation, Quantity, Mode, &c. and 
Conjunctions. 


Perhaps, 

Certainlv, 

Yes, 

No, 

General privitive. 


Mn k6l6, I 

Khiti, 

H6n, 

Nanin, 

11 


uenerai pnviuve, ^ ^ « 

«.». (j4j * '*-• 


Wherefore! 
Therefore, 
Why? 
Much) 
Many, 
Little, 

Few, 

Less, 

More, 
Enough, 


Mithia? 

fil&, 

Ongthfirgo, 

Ongo, 

Ongfi, 

G6y6, 

D6. % 
,Dd khl&m. 


Mgst, 


>• I'orapari- 


As much. 

So much, 

How much ? 

How many ? 

Too much. 

Too little, 

\ ery much, 
most, 

Than, 

*As, 

So, 

Thus, poz, W^(5 moil. 

How ? K^m6n, 

Like, in man- 1 , 11 . 

nfrof, I 

Unlike, other- 1 , 

wise, / N^jokho, 

Verily, indeed, Thik thik, 

Only, merely, Khali keval, 

As long, Joto khiin. 

So long, 

Unta, 


eilSdi tdnd, 


Ki tdnd, 

Mdn6, 

Bhdldla, 

66bdng, 

Bhdldla,^ 

G6bdng, 

Giitik, 

Ritisi or Tisi, 

Giitik, 

Kitisi, 

Kdndk, 

Kitisi, 

Ardr, Phai, 

Aro, 

B6s, 

Thdbai, 

f Td td, 

Binbo-shin, 

t Sabd td, 

fioinobo-shin. 

Joto, 

Jd chibang. 

Toto, 

F chibang, 

Koto. 

Bdchi chibang. 

Kiti, 

Bdchdbd, Pichd, 

Phai? 

Gabdng ? 

Oloj), 

Kitisi ? 

} Oti, 

f Boinobo-gab- 1 

\ ang shin, j 

f Shin or Sin, 1 

’* 

\ also No, j 

Jemon, 

Jirin, 

Tdmdn, 

Frin, 


Worin, 
Bisha, Idi, 
Br6,, 

Pusd, 


Dd 


pusa. 


Bdnu, 

Jechd bon; 
Wochd bon. 


^ Ndghd. 

Nich6i. 

HA 

Ahd. 

Mdiithd. 

Md. 

^ MdpA 
Jdi pdli. 

Sdi pdli. ■ 

Hai pdli. 
E'shiito. 

E'shiito. 

Atbisa. 

At6isa. 

At6is9. 

Aro. 

Jdhd. 

01(6nhdd6ng. 
Sogimingko-nhfi- 
dong. . 

Jd iokho. 

ITdong iokho. 

Hd jokho. 

S6pd. 

Sokapd S6kd. 
Saiko sbpa. 

Nhd or Nhddong. 

Jddong. 

Kudong. 

ITdong, 

Usdng. 

Hdsd. 

Bhaika. 

Md Bhaika. 


Jejokho bilombh, 
Sejokho bilombh- 
Kola. 
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Einglith. 

Because, 

If, 

Then, 

But, 

And, 

Also, 

Again, 

Or, 

Both, 

Either, 

Neither, 

Or not, other- 


Ko9eh. 

Jah6n,”j6dd, 
T^khdn, T6, 
Kiiitn, 

E'vong, 0, 
Aro, 

B^ri, 

Ki, 

Ddno, f Jk 
K& h<Sng, 


Sodo. 

J61i, 

ICola, 

Kintu, 

Ei, m B6? 
Aro," 4,,.,. 
Phin,^^^'' 
Ni, 

t* 


'■} 


Hush ! 

Lo! 

Hurrah! 

Alas, 

With, cum. 
Without, sine. 
By, instrument, 
Except, unless. 
Moreover, be- 1 
sides, . j 
Notwithstanding, 
According to, 
Almost, nearly, 
Quite, entirely, 
Partially, in part, 
Rightly, well. 

Violently, 

Gently, * 


Nfittp 

Jhit mdr, 

Ddkh^k, 

Dhanyo dhanyo, 
Hai hai, 

Dosor, s4th6, 
Bin4, 

Diy^l, 


Bibo nang&? 

D&fi, 

Nai^ or N^ii, 

Kha»Hnathai, 

Habap, 

Logo, 

Jbng, 


Aro, 

Tihdn, 

Ba mdjim, 

Atit, 

Tamdm, 

Kiicch kiicch 
Aclia koria, 

Mondo koria, 

Balibal, 

Dhire dhire, 

Pronouns, Personal, 


Aro, 

Tobldbb, 

Khatib, H^ich6, 
Boinobo ? 
Khaich6, 


Balohandn^, 
Lashi Itishi, 


I, 


Ang, 

Thou, 

Tiii, 

Nang, 

He, she, it, 

1 that, Oni, 

Bi, 

We, 

H&mi, 

Jong (chur). 

Ye, 

Tumi, 

Nang chiir. 

They. 

Uni, 

Bi chur, 


Possessive 

PRONO.UNS. 

Mine, 

Mor, 

Angni, 

Thine, 

T6r, 

Nangni, 

His, her’s. 

its, O'r, 

Bini, 

Our’s, 

Hdmaru, 

Jongni, 


Sangne, 2 people, Mongol, 2 aiiicnals. 


Dkimdl. 


Kintu nti, 

E'dbng 1 
Aro. 

Nh6 chota. 

m. 

Nh6mi. 

Nh^ong. 

H&shdng. 

H&shdngmantho. 

M&t6. 

Dhikd pfi. 

Khang. 

Hai hai. 

Dosa. 

Sh6, Dong. 

Ar. 


Thor&ngi. 

D6ngh6. 


Jormdjor. 


K&. 

m. 

m. 


Ny^l. 

Fbal. 


K^ng. 

Ndng. 

0 ko, wang. 
King. 
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Engliah. Koech. 

Your’s, Tumaro, 

Their’s, U'nn&r, 


Bodo. 


BkimdL 


Nahgsb4imi» Ning. 

Bkmnu, Ubdko. 


Relative Demonstrative Promovns, &c. 


Self, 

Own, 

This, 

That, 

Who, rel. 

Who, correl. 
Who? 

What,thatwhich, 

What; 

Any, 

All- 


Anybody, 

Somebody, 

Nobod_y, 

Any thing, 
Some thing. 
Whoever, 

Like, 

Like this, such, 
Like that, such. 
Like what ? 
Other, another. 


"Good, 

Bad, 

Virtuous, moral, 

Vicious, immora 

Religious, 

IrreUgious, 

Penitent, 

Impenitent, 

Modest, 

Impudent, 

Hopeful, 

Hopeless, 

Joyful, happy, 
Sorrowful, un- 1 
happy, / 


Ap, 

Ykhi, 

V6hi, 

J<. 

S6i, 

K&i, 

Ki, 

K&h6, 

Sob, 

R&hd, 


Goui f 
f Gomuai, 

\ Bith&ni, 
Imho, 

HobOftj* 

jsBi? (He, it.) 
Chdr, 

M6, 

Mdngbo ?* 
Boino, 

Chur, 


T&i. 

Tfiiko. 

Iti or Idong. 
ITti or.Udong. 
J^ti or J^d6ng. 
S^ti or Kodong. 
H6ti or H&shd. 

Hai. 

K&ibo. 

Saikd? 

Sogiming. 

Hashii. 


K&ho nahin, j 

f Chdr dngfi, ] 

1 Md hashii. 

L Chiir gdyfi, J 

1 Hdshdmanthuka. 

J Kticch, j 

r Jishldli, 1 

[ Mongbo, J 

^ Haidong. 

Jdhi, • 

Jfii, 

Jddong kddong. 

Sd, Mdn, 

Pds6, 

Bhaika ? 

, E'mdn, 

Ri piisd. 

Fsdka. ■ 

, Wdmdn, 

Un piisti. 

ITsdka. 

Kdmdn, 

Brd pusd, 

Hdsaka. 

Ar6, 

Gubun, 

Bhindng. 

Adjectives. 


Bhalo, 

Ghdm, 

£lka. 

Mondo, 

Hamma, 

Md dlka. 

!, Piini, Dhormi, 

Ghdm, 

Dharmi. 

d, P6pi, 

Dhormi, 

Hamma, 

Pdpi. 

Adhormi, 

„ 



Laiud, 

Niloj, 

Bhordsi, 

Nirfisi, 

Horkit, 

Udds, 


Laji ganang, 
Laji yongfi, 
Bdrsa ganang, 

Bdrsa gdyfi, 
Khds, 

Khus gdyd, 
Mungbo, to thbgfs only. 


La^i hika. 

L&j m&nthuka. 
Bhdrsa hika. 
Bhorsa m&nthii- 
ka. 

Khds. 

Khiis m^nthdka. 
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English. 

Koceh, 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl, 

Cunning, 

Phaktia, 

Phakta, 

Phakta. 

Candid, 

Sidha, 

Sudba, 

Sddha. 

Malicious, 

Ghiniha, 

Miigwino, 

Chikaka. 

Benevolent, 

Doyasil, 

Wanjfi,no, 


Envious, 

Hinsok, 

Mogon chauai, 

lliska. 

Content, 

San tilshtit, 


Iliska maiithiika 

Proud, vain. 

Diphongi, 

Diinai, 

Dim pluilla. 

Humble, 

Garib, 

Thangjang, 

Sdjha. 

Industrious, 

Mahinati, 

Moil cndno, 

Kisri paka. 

Idle, 

A'lsia, 

Alsia, 

Alsia. 

True, 

Saccha, 

Bobra, 

Bobra. 

False, 

Jhiita, 

Kholai, 

Lappa. 

Impatient, I 

1 



Passionate, 

y R^dh, 



hasty, J 

I 



Placid, quiet, | 

^ Dhir, 



patient, J 


” 


Merciful, 

Cruel, 

Brave, 

Cowardly, 

Constant, 

Inconstant, 

Capricious, 

Wasteful, pro- 
fuse, ’ 

Niggardly, 

Kind, gentle. 

Unkind, harsh. 

Good natured, 

111 natured, Kiisil, 


Doyasil, 

Uiisht, 

S^hosi, 

Doriik, 

, Still r, 

Astlnr, 

Dhulia, 

Kirpini, 

Susil, 

Kdsll, 

Siis'il, 


Polite, well bred, 

Rude, ill bred. 

Obedient, 

Disobedient, 

Grateful, 

Ungrateful, 

Mad, 

Idiotic, 

Licit, morally. 
Illicit, ditto. 
Legal, 

Illegal, 

Physical or \ 
material, j 
Immaterial, 
Precise, 


Sishtachari, 

Khada, 

Maini, 

0 maini, 


P%la, 

Pagla, 

Kortobya, 

Okortobya, 


Bhoutika, 

Altmika, 
Thik thik 


Wan gonang, 
Wan gey a, 
Gironga, 
Gikbo, 
Ghoidaria, 

K^olai, 

Phiitiia, 

Kostia, khale, 
Gham, 

' Ilamma, 
Giirbi, gham, 

Ilamma, 


Gbn gauang, 
Giiii gcya. 


Phagla, 

Phagla, 


Mala chiika. 

Ilatasia. 

Gongouda. 

Shat montina.’ 

Khui nasia. 

Koshdi. 

Dlhlaka. 

Cluikka. 

K'lka. 

Ma elka. 
Ddiidiia. 


Phagla. 

IMiagla. 
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Engliih. Kocck. Bodo. DkimM. 


Vague, 

„ 

fiuiigrv, 

Bhukil, 

ihirsty, 

Pi&si, 

Waked, 

Clothed, 

Nfingta, 

libidinous, 

K&mi, 

oluttopous, 

P4tu, 

Unuikcn, 

Shaiibi, 

! Foul-mouthed, ' 
1 Abusive, 
w* Alive, 

JtDead, 

1 Miikhchdr, 
Jiwat, 
Mcirti, 

>fiick. 

K^ihila, 

'■■Healthy, 

? Asleep, 

Nindail, 

.'^Awake, 

.Mgil, 

?. Mature, 


poung. 

Ch^ngdr, 

loid. 

Bitdha, 

|<?trong. 

Bali, 

"Weak, 

Nibali, 

Free, 

.Ooiidued, 

..handsome. 

Songot, 

^igly, 

Baiya, 


‘;^ort, f human Uangra, 
STall, \ licings, Tengha, 


Ydkidong, 

Mhitdka. 

Ddi kdn^ong, 

Chidm lihika. 

Hi g6y&. 

Langha. 

Hi gaudong, 

Dh&ba guka. 

Chfiltia, 

Kokhoi hika. 

Jachogrd, 

Slvopa ch&ka. 

Mdthdl, 

Yu tokd. 

Khiiga sh&pma, 

Naika. 

Gothang, 

Singlhoka. 

Gothdi, 

Sikd. 

Haiya, Jobra, 

MMdnka. 

Gakhniug, 

Ddnka. 

Mudii Idngdong, 

Ninda I6kha. 

Sidi moudong, 

Chdtanka. 

Jliolau, 

WhSntika. 

Gothoiii, Galaini, Chan hika. 

Brai, 1 

Warsing. 

Bcrdng. 

Balo gra, 

Bal hika. 

Halo g6ya. 

Bal iniinthdka. 

Mdjaug, 

Elka? ” 

Shapma, 

M^l elka. 

Gahai, 

Bangra. 

Gajou, 

Dhangd. 



Mdta, 

Guphhug, 

bill, 

Siikua, 

Gaham, 

lirod, wearv, 

Thakit, 

M^ng chW), 

;;.Fresh. 

Athakit, 

Mengva gai, 


Lcngra, 

Khora, 

fBlind, 

Kana, 

Kana, 

Oeaf, 

Bahira, 

B^nga, 

Oumb, 

Gunga, , 

Rain dnga, 

“• lone. 

Ekala, 

H^ishing, 

’orapanioued, 

Dosorer, 

Lag6la, 

i. earned, 

Gy^ni, 

Gytin ganang. 

gnorant, 

Ogy^ui, 

Gydn g^ya, 

.Vise, 

Gyani, 

Syfin, 

uolish. 

Ogyaui, 

Gy6pg6y^, 

uor, 

Nidhoni, 

f Houtia, Thaka 
1 geya. 

■joh, 

Woisy, talkative. 

Dhoni, 

Gengedia, 

Dhon ganang, 
Phidua, 

Silent, 

Obola, 

Raya, Thand^, 


f Dh&mka. 

\ Chopka. 

Mhoika. 

M^'ika. 

• Ma m^iika. 
K6hra. 

K^ina. 

Bahira. 

Gtinga. 

Ekaling. 

Dosorhi. 

Gyfi.n hika. 

Gyan mfinthuka. 
Gy6.n hika. 

GyS,n minthdka. 

I Dhon m^nthuka. 
Dhon hika. 
Phidua. 

Chika pika. 
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English, 

Dirty, 

Clean, 

Married, 

Single, 

Highborn, 

Loiwborn, 

Dependent,' 

Independant, 

Taxed, 

Exempt, 

Designed, 

■Accidental, 

Old, 

New, 

Present, 

Absent, 

Ready, 

Unready, 

Scarce, rare, 
Common, Vulgar 
Public, 

Private, 

Prosperous, 

Unprosperous, 

Saleable, 

Purchaseable, 

Valuable, 

Worthless, 

Habitual, usual, 

Unusual, strange 

Similar, 

Dissimilar, 

Same, 

Different, 

Doubtful, 

Certain, 

Deserted, 

Frequented, 

Easy, 

Difficult, 

Changeful, 

Changeless, 

Lucky,' 

Unlucky, 

Original, 

Copied, 


Koech. 

Bocfo. 

Dhimdl. 

Muila, 

Gini, 

r Mirhi. 

\ Mdchikan. 

Safa, 

Gdphur, 

Chikan. 

Bih^ta, 

Akum&ri, 

Noha j6bai, 
f Jholou (mas.) 

Mougia, 

Akwiri, 

Kulin, 

Akiilin, 

1 Sikala (foem.) 

j- Dhdn^i. 

Porbos, 

Malaini, 

Bod6s. 

Aponbos, 

Mdlguziri, 

Gouini khusi. 

T^des. 

Girini, 

Girini. 


mm, 

Miifi. 

Purina, 

Goz&m, 


N6ya, 

God&m, 


Hijir, 

„ 


Ghair Hijir, 

,, 


Tfydr, 

» 

M 

Thora, 



Bohut, 


,, 

Kimati, 

It 

>> 

Mond, 

” 


Soman, 



Asom&n, 

E'khi, 

Gubun, 

Bhindng. 

Juda, 

Sand^hi, 

Giibun, 

” 

Bhinfing. 

Nichoi, 



Chon, 

,, V 

Dicing mtinthiika 

Bosot b&ri, 

„ 

Didng yonka. 

Sohoj, 

Altua, 

Kosor, 

(iobrkp. 

Kardkari, 

Asthir, 

Kholai, 

Lapha. 

Sthir, 

Bobrai, 

Bobrai. 

Subh&gya, 

,, 


Obhd^a, 

,, 


Asali, 

Nokoli, 
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Englxik. 


Kocch. 


Methodical, 

Doul si, 

Immethodical, 

.Andoul ae. 

’ Fit, suitable. 

Laik, 

Unfit, 

Na liik, 

Orderly, 

Siri, 

Disorderly, 

Osari, 

Profitable, 

Phalit, 

Unprofitable, 
Possessed teneus, 

Ophalit, 

Dispossessed, 1 
ousted, J 

Ornamented, 

Rongji, 

. Plain, 

Sidha, 

Useful, 

Phalit, 

Useless, 

Ophalit, 

Quick moving, 1 
active, J 

Chilik, 

Slow moving, ) 
inert, j 

Gor chilak, 

Cheap, 

Sosta, 

Dear, 

Mhinga, 

Pure, 

Pabitor, 

Im{)ure, 

Opobitor, 

Wholesome, 

pQchya, 

Unwholesome, 

Nipochya, 

Edible. 

Khibar, 

Inedible, 

Nakhabar, 


Manufactured, 

wrought, 

, Raw goods, 
Sharp-edged, 
Blunt, 

Grinded, 

^oven. 

Spun, 

Platted, 

Spacious, wide, ' 
ample, j 
Contracted, 
Moving, 

Motionless, 

Figured, 

Figureless, 

Luminous, 

Dark, obscure, 
Opake, 


• Banail, 

Chdkha, 

Bhotora, 

Gura, 

Ban&il, 


Posar, 

Ato, 

Cholnir, 

Sthdvar, 

Rupit, 

Aurupit, 

lljjala, 

Andhkar, 


Bodo. 

Doul ganang, 
Doul g6ya, 
Shomaiyo, 
Shomaiy^, 

Chilai bilai, 

Udaigo, 

lTdaiy6, 

Akhai ou, 

Akhai ou geya, 

Rong gon^ig, 
Rong g^ya, 

Ham sin, 
Hammksin, 

Gakhrai mouin, 

G6ntt> mouin, | 

Gh^er, 

Mongo, 


Gilinai, 

Giliyi, 

Janaini, 

J^yfini, 

Daanai, 

Gobbo, 

Bowa, 

Gandoi, 

Shunai, 

Khunddng, 

H^pnai, 

Guw^r, 

G6tch6p, . 
Thabaiyo, 

Thabaiya, 

Riipganang, 
Rup geya, 
Shr^ngni, 

Komshini, 

Niiya, 


Dhirndl. 
Doul Hika. 

Doul manthuka. 
Sha. baika. 
M^ba baika. 
S^rika. 
M&s^rika, 


Ronghika, 

Rong m&nthdka. 


Dhimka chukka. 

M&^ihimka. 

Mi chdkka. 
L&nkti. 

J&nk&. 

Chik^inka. 

Mirhi. 

P6dh pika. 

Poch mi jpika. 
Cbika. 

Mi chika. 


Chiiki. 

Mi chuka. 
Tdolika. 

Joka. 

Pffika. 

Dhai dhaik. 

Ato. 

Cholon hika. 
Cholon min- q 
thuka. j 

Rup hika. 

Rup manthuka. 
Phor phora. 
Chipka. 
Kitikitika. 

Ma Ddoka. 
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English, Kocch. 

Pellucid, 

Blazing, Jolot, 

Extinct, Nibhal, 

The present time, Bartamdn, 
The past, , Bh\ita, 

The future, Bhavish, 

Right, Dohina, 

Left, Bain, 

Central, Madhyika, 

Lateral, P^s, 

North, Uttar, 

South, Dakshin, 

East, Pdrab, 

West, Poschim, 

Passible, acces-l 
sible, / 

Impossible, 1 ^ 
Inaccessible, / 

Cultivated, Jdt^ha, 

Uncultivated, Unjot^ha, 

fruitful, rich, Osar, 

Barren, poor, Ato, 

Sandy, Baliia, 

Clayey, Chik th4li, 

Calcarious, Chiinaini, 

Saline, Niinia, 

Muddy, K^chara, 

Dusty, Dhultiha, 

Brakish- water, Niinia, 

Fresh, Mitha, 

Flowing, Bohonti, 

Still, Dhi, 

Deep, M6ni, 

Shallow, Alpho, 

Windy weather, Batdsia, 
Stormy, Andhia, 

Fine, fair, Accha, 

Cold, Thanda, 

Hot, Goroni, 

Cloudy, Meghdr, 

Sunshiny, Gh^rn^r, 

Rainy, wet, Pdnier, 

Dry, fair, B6sb, 

Moist, fuU ofl 
vapour, / •’ 

Moist, sappy. 1 
green, / 


Bodo. 

Dhimal. 

Nuyd, 

Dodka. 

.Tong Jong, 

T'uka. 

Komot bai, 

Sheka. 

.J&adong, 

rdong B^la. 

Japbai, 

Jehi. 

Nagdd, or Agda 

, Dam. 

Nakchi, 

L^d6. 

G6j^r, 

M6,njhika. 

Jingni, 

Alik&. 

(vha. 

Ddhdn. 

Khl&. 

Mahdn. 

Sanja, 

Niinhdn. 

Shanap, 

Dinhdn.^ • 

P6t lingL, 


P6t h6y&, 

„ 

Hii mou&, 

Leng iiika. 

Hdgrdni, 

Dinchaka. 

Gham, 

Elka, 

Hamm a, 

Maelka. 

Balani Hii, 


Chik thali, 

Tyiika. 

Habdiini, 

Kdd^dka. 

Hadrini, 

,, 

Shapma, 

Maelka. 

Gham, 1 

Majang, / 

Elka. 

Biiyii, 

Phaika. 

Bill!, Dongo, 

Maphaika. 

Gatho, 

Bhile. 

Thou^, 

Komka. 

Majang, Gh4in, 

Elka. 

Giishii, 

Tirk4. 

Giidum, 

S&dk&. 

Nokhani, 


Syfin ddngni, 

. 

N6khahay6 gaini, 

„ 

Gichi, 

Jhakka. 

Gothdng, 

Sinka. 
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Etighsh. 

Juicy, 

Juiceless, dry, 
Wooded, 1 


' Nuked, i 
; open, J 
Coloured, 
Colourless) 
Red, 


Blue, 

Green, 

iBlack, 

Yellow, 

Sour, 

Sweet, 

Bitter, 

Ripe, 

Raw, 

Roften, 

Sound, 

Stinkins;, 

Well-ociour’d, 

Rouf:;h, 

Smooth, 

Hard. 

Soft, 


Straight, 

Crooked, 

-Tall, 


Empty, 

Solid, 

Hollow, 

Heavy, 

Light, 

Great, 

Small, 

Long, 

Short, 

Wide, 

Narrow, 

High, 

Low, 


Kocch 

Rasail, 
Siikhfi, 
f Bhija, 

[ Sukha, 

Jongoli, 

O'sir, 

Rongil, 

Sad^, 

Lai, 

Dhoula, 

Nil, 

Ilara, 

Kala, 

Pila, 

Titfi, 

Mitha, 

Kaduva, 

Pakka, 

Kachha, 

Kancha, 

Sara, 

Taja, 

Kugandhi, 

Siigandhi, 

Korkoria, 

Chikna, 

Kada, 

Norom, 

Sidh^, 

Beka, 

Bhorti, 

Rh^li, 

Bhki, 

Holka, 

Bado, 

Choto, 

Limba, 

Choto, 

Cbowra, Osar, 
Tang, Ato, 
ITcchfi, 

Nich6, 


Bodo. 

Bid6 gonang. 
Bide g^ya, 
Gichi, 

Gran, 

H^r^ gonang, 

Dhai dhai, 

Rong gonang, 

Rong g^yil, 

Gatch&, 

Giiphiit, 

Gotchdm, 

Khdngshiir, 

Gotchora, 

(Jummo, 

Gakhdi, , 

Gaddi, 

Gakha, 

Gammang, 

I Gathdng, 
G6ch66, 

Gham, 

Kh^ch ara, 
Madamma, 
Gdbra, 

Chil chil, 

Gorra, 

Giirdi, 
f Gotthong, 

\ Thong jong, 
Khunkra, 
Tongo, Biinja, 

{ Mungbo g^y^ 
G^ya. 

Gillit or’lllit, 
Rechdng, 

G6d^t, 

Miiddi, 

Gallon, 

Guchum, 

Guar, 

G6ch6p, 

Gajou, 

Gah4i, 


Dhimdl. 

Ros j4nka. 

Ros mwthuka. 
Jhakka. 

Siuka. 

Dinchahika, 

Dhai dhaika. 

Ika daka. 
J’dika. 

Jika. 

Jeika. 

Daiika. 

N^lp6. 

Dd^ka. 

Youka. 

Ddkha. 

Tdiika. 

Kh^ka. 

Minka. 

Sinka. 

Aika. 

Md aika. 

Ma yokka. 
Yokka. 

Kher souka. 
Chikan. 
Korkorka. 
Noroih. 

Ghdnka. 

K66ka. 

Bhdpa. 

Mdnthuka. 


Lhika. 

Hdihka. 

Dh&mka. 

Mhoika. 

Rhinka, 

Pdtdka. 

Pach4rka. 

Chipka. 

Bh&ngaka. 

Bdngr&. 
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English. 

Eocch. 

Bodo. 

Round, 

G61, 

Tdldtni, 

Square, 

Chou konia, 

Kdna manbreni, 

Angular, 

Kdnia, 

K6na manch^ni, 

Broken, 

Tuta, 

G6j6, 

Intire, 

Samucha, 

Bimaine, < 

Porous, 


1 

’’ 

Imporous, 

„ 


Open, 

Khiila, 

Kliewo, 

Shut, 

Bond, 

J6khl6pmo, 

Spread, 

Asar, 

Bodong, 

Folded, 

Goto, 

Hutumdong, 

Expanded, ^ 
blown, a flow- 

Pi- 1 

> Phuta, 

Bdrshara, 

er, J 

Closed, shut, d( 

1 

), ,, 

Khdkjop, 

Tight, 

Tdntan, 

Tiinatan, 

Slack, 

Dhila, 

Gurnin, 

Loose, unsteady, Larbaria, 

Ludo hido. 

Fixed, firm, 

Thir, 

Gakhrdng, 

Cooked, 

Rindha, 

Gomon, 

Raw, 

Kancha, 

Gothang, 

Hairy, 

Romdil, 

Khomon gondng 

Hairless, 

Cholchol, 

Khomon g^ya, < 

Feathered, 


1 

Scaly, 




Verbs. 

1 

1” Konu, . 1 

Mouno, 1 

To do, i 

Koribar or K.O- 

^ Khlamno, > 

1 

Not to do, 

L rinu, J 

Khajimno, J 

Na korinu. 

Mou^i gaino. 

To undo. 

„ 


To do over again, „ 

To shape, form, 1 
make, J ” 

’fo^Triter,} Bixldlorinu, 
To be, (Esse) Hobar, 

Not to be, Na hbbar, 

To become, Hobar, 

To come to I ^ , 

p.ss, happen, / Asia ponbar, 

To create,. 1 , Siijibdr, 

To destroy j ° ’ Nasht korinu. 
To be born, Janam hob&r, 


Mou phinno, 
D^no, 


J Baino, 

[ Slaino, 
Jiano, 

Jaa gaino, 
Jaano, 

Jaaphoino, 


} 

{ 


Nasht khlanino, 
Janam j^no, 


Dhmdl. 

Gotaka. 

Bi^ thiinika. 
E'long thunika. 
Bhoika. 
Gdthaka. 
bhoika. 


H^a. ” 

Gibka. 

Pos^rka. 

Jdm paka. 

Barka. 

Chopka. 

Tantan. . 

Lthka. 

Kiirk&rka. 

Minka. 

Sinka. 

MiVishn hika.' 
Muishd minthvi’ 
ka. 


Pali. 

Ma pah. 

NhechvUo. 

P&li. 

Banaili. 

Shooli. 

Jengli, 

Ma jengh. 
J6ngli, 

Dhuli. 

L^fong wangli. 

Nasht p£i, 
Janam j^ngh. 
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Engfu/t . 

To give birth 
to, produce, ^ 

: To deliver, ac- 1 
' coucher, j 
To nurse, wet. 

To nurse, dry, 
To live, 

To die, 

To kill. 

To grow, 

To decay, decline, 
;To be mature, 
To led, be iio- T 
dilv sensible > 

* oi: J 

To perceive, 
mentally, ] 

To think. 


Koceh. 
Janam dibar, 


Bodo. 
(irophaiuo, 


’ \ Lptaii hotno. 




Uudh khilibar, Abu ddno, 


Jibar, 

Moribir, 

Mdria phalanii, | 

Badibar, 

Ghotibar, 

Svliu hobarf 


To desire, 

To remember. 

To forget, 

To learn. 

To teach. 

To educate. 

To read. 

To write, 

To sign, 

To seal. 

To sin. 

To err, 

To revenge, 

To forgive, 

iTo repent. 

To intend, pur- 1 
; jiose, j 

To endeavour. 
To persevere, ] 
sontinne doing, J 

, To desist from. 

To enjoy, use, 
lo use, bring 1 
into use, J 


('hiuinu, | 
I'liorn korinu. 


(’haliinu. 


Yiid korinu, | 

Bhuliuu, 

Slkhiuu, 

Sikha dinu, 

Pat dibnror diiiu, 

Padliinu, 

Lekhinu, 

Doskot korinu, 

( 'lidjiinu. 

Pap kom'i, 
Bliuliuu, 

Bodul libar, 

Mudf komi, I 
Patch konu, 
Mansiiba korinu, 
A'nthinu, 

Korte r6bar, 

Thtikibar, 

Bhoginu, 

Kamot lagaiiu, 


'riiangiio, 

Tlunuo, 

Shithatno, 

Watno, 

D^tuo, 

Biidha laiiguo, 
Jholau ja&no, 
Shutrung 
khlanuio : Di- 
sha khldmno, 
Shutning 
khltomo, / 

Mithino, 

Labaino : "j 

Gasho kbajiim- > 
no, J 

Shutrimg kha- 
jamno, J 

Bouno, 
(’huldngno, 
Phurrdngno, 

Cbalangno '! 
liitiiu, 

Doskot litno, 
Cbap tbuno, 

Pap kluijdmno, 
Bauno, 

Bodol sophinno, 
Doyakhlamno, 1 
Ntigtirno, J 

Jingi sino, 

(Jasho rakhina ? 
Jingi khapn'uio, 
Mouin thfino, 

Naganm, | 


DhimdL 
Janam pili. 

Undo puli. 

Singlhdli. 

Sili. 

Shdi. 

Waring jengli. 
Whdntika j6ngli. 

Shurti plili. 

Sluirti pali. 

Pliom plili. ' 

Khdngli. 

Phdm ptili, 

Nllli. 

Dhirli. 

Dhir p&li. 

Porhli. 

l/ichli. 

Chap pili. 

Chap pili. 

P&p p^ili, 

Bhulcli. 

Bodol p&li. 

Doya pfili. 

Patch taili. 
Mansuba pali. 
Kenkni tepli. 
Pdkat^ng hili. 

Lap ptili, 

Ldpli. 
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Kocch, 

f Hitk^im nd mu- 1 
\ iiinu, J 

Puchinu, 

Jowap dinu, 
Kabul konu, 

Nd kabiU konu. 


Dobdra bolinii, Rai 


konu, 


English. 

To disobey, 

To question. 

To answer, 

To assent, 

To dissent, 

To affirm, 

To deny, 

To sp^k. talk, I 

To repeat, say 1 
again, j 
To announce, lx,, 
teU. inform, } K>>opor dmn. 

To summon, call, Ddkibar, 

''lont* k™". 

To accost, sa-i Saheb salamat 
lute, J 

To invite. 

To visit, 

To entertain | 
guests, J 
To request, so- 1 
licit, j 

To beg, alms, 

To reffise, 

To ask, inter- 
rogate, i 
quire, 

To offer, ten- 
der. 

To accept. 

To reject, 

To help. 

To hinder. 

To consult, ask 1 £,7-1 - • 

advice, / 

To quarrel, Jhogra konu, 

To be reconciled, Milinu, 

To curse, Srap dinu. 

To bless, Asirbad dinu, | 

To forswear, I Kirya khai chari 

renounce, j dinu, 


'Bodd. I 
Hukam md^ye 
gaino, 
Songno, 

Kdi douno, 
Ongo raino, 
Ongd raino, 
Ongo rainO, 
Ongd raino, 

Raino, 


phinno, | 


Hdkaip md md- 
ndli. 

Hilli. 

Dopli. 

Mandli. 

Md mandli. 


D6pli.^ 

Nhdchota. 

Ddpli. 


Ling hotno, 
Ildchino, 

Khulumno, 


Kaili. 

Blii kuili. 

Durnli. 


Nyota korinu, 

” 


Binti konu. 

Binti khlamno. 

Binti pdli. 

Bhik mdnginu. 

Dan bino, 

Dan rheli. 

Nd dibar, 

Dd hotno. 

Md pili. 

Jachinu, 

Songno, 

Ililli. 

Bhurkibdr, 

Hotno, 

Pili. 

Libdr, 

Lano, 

Rhiili. 

Nd libdr. 

Dd lano. 

Md rhiili. 

Modod dibar, 

Chumphdno, 


Iloroj dibar, 

Ildmtauo, 

Tenkeli. 

Rhdli. 


Sanja laino, 


Nang jalaino, 
Beng jalaino, 
Srap hotno, 
Thdng baita J 
raino, \ 

Shomai lanane 
naguruo, 


Salah pili. 

Salah rliiili. 

Nai shuli. 

Laili. 

Srap pili. 

Sing teng. 
llili ? 

Kirya chdt eng lap 
pili. 
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English 

- o take oath, 

■ gi\e oath, 

- o swear false- 
ly. 

preser\e, 

5 o destroy, 

10 hurt beings, 
n injure, de-^ 
teriorate 
goods, J 

ITo beneht, 

^0 wrong, 
to comcrsi, 

IPo lu sdtnl, 

? 'o silence, 

0 make a ] 

D01S(, j 

To laugh, 

To smile, 

To w'ee]). 

To moan. 

To soil, 

To siiuiiit. 

To sneeze, 
to (ough. 

To swallow, 

To bdth, 
to Inrt, 

To spit, 

To chew, 

To bite. 

To kiss, give, 
kiss, take. 

To copulate, | 

To cause to 
impregnate or 
* cov t r, gi 
L male, 

To conceive m I 
I womb, j 

to digest m 1 
^ stomac'h, J 

I. lick, 

To suck. 


Kocck 


Bodo 


DhimtU. 


Kirja khabar, Shomailano, | ch^* 

Kir\a khai dibar, Shomaila hotno, Kirya chap&h 
Jhuta kirya kha- Mitcha shomai Micha kirya 
bar, lano, chtih 

Bachd konnu, „ „ 

Nosht konnu, „ ,, 

Chot dmu, „ „ 


Kharub konu, 

Bhalo konu, 
Biira konu, 
Bolinu, 

C'hup honii, 
Chup konnu, 
Gondogol ko- "I 
nun, J 

IKisinu, 

Muski hasinui^ 
Ronu, 


Tera dekhmu, 
Chikinu, 
Khasinu, 
Ghotinu, 

DIukar kuiiu, 
Pat konnu, 
Thiik phdhmi, 
('lu)hibar, 
Katibar, 

Chuma dihar, 
Chuma hbar, 
Choda thodi ' 
konnu, 


(ihcim khlamno, 

llammakhl^imno, 

Raino, 

Srithano, 

Sntha hotno, 
(tondogol kha- 1 • 
jdinuo, J 
Miinno, 
Minishiiio, 

Gapno, 


Elka pall. 

MA elka pah 

Dopli 

Chikah. 

Chika p&h, 

Gondogol Pall. 
Lengh 

Atoisa lengh. 
Khdrh 


Khonka naino, 

Uachuno, 

Gnjnno, 

Muluiigno, 

Gotiio, 

Kiphamo, 

Mnjuno, 

Chouno, 

Koudom hotno, 
Koudoni l^no, 

Khoino, 


Keuka khaiigli 
llachuli '* 
Shuh. 

Nih. 

Dikkrolch 

Lipaili. 

Thopchi chibh 
Chobaili 

Chuma pih 
Chuma rhiih 

Lull 


Jhag dibai, Guuaiig hotno, Dankha tapipuh 


Gau bluri hohar, Bisha phiilinu, Hemang dhimli 

Hojom konu, Gilmu, 
rhala.no, 


rhatiiiu, 

Chusiiiu, 

Dekhibar, 


Chupno, 

Naino, 


Poch pah. 

D661i 
Chuuh 
I Khdngh. 


Dob. 
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English. 

To hear, 

To taste, 

To smell, 

To touch. 

To piss. 

To shit. 

To eat, 

To drink, 

To cook. 

To sleep, 

To wake, self, 

To wake another, 
To dream, . 

To breathe. 

To sweat. 

To palpitate, 1 
tremble, / 
To make easy, 1 
facilitate, J 
To niake diffi- \ 
cult, j 

To risk, put in ■> 
hazard, j 
To escape. 

To save, .deliver. 
To stay with, 1 
abide by, / 
To. desert, ■> 
abandon, leave, [ 
To change, be ^ 
mutable, I 
To make, ^ 
change, alter, }• 
To meet, fall | 
in with, J 
To part, go 
apart, I 

To come together, 

To bring together, 

To septirate, 1 
segregate, j 
Tocrowd,make ] 
crowd, J 
To contrive, 1 
devise, j 


Kocch. 

Siinibar, 

(’hakibar, 

Siingibar, 

Chiibar, 

Mutibar, 

H^gibar, 

Khabar, 

VMr, 

Rdndhou koim, 
Sutibar, 

J&gibar, 

Jagta konu, 
Sopon d^khibar, 
S^ns libar, 
Jhdshibar, 

Kampibar, 


Bodo. Dhimdl, 

Khandno, Ildnli. 

Chalauo, Chdkhili. 

Sruk hiiuo, \ m- 
Mandmchdno,/ ^*'“*** 
Ddngno: Ch6t-]_ 
naino, 

H^shdno, 


J Verb. 

(’hicholi. 

Lishili. 

Ch^i. 

A'mli. 


Khino, 

J6no, 

Lungno, 

Miidiino, 

Sidi manno, 

Phajdno, 

Simang naino, 

Hanglano, 

Qalamno, 

Modem mouno, Phirli, 


Jimli. 
Ch^t^mli. 
Lhopali, 
Sopon doli. 
Ukas rhuli, 
Bh^mli. 


Sohoj korinu, Gen^o khaj^mno, H61 p^li, 
Kosor korinu, Gopr^p khlamno, Karakara pali. 


Bachinu, 
Rakhya korinu, 

Dosor robar, 
Tyag korinu, 
Asthir hobar. 


(iono, Gobaino, 
Gon hotno, 

Lagochethano, | 
Neigdrno, 

Slidno ? 


Ban chili. 
Bancha pali. 
Et^n6ng. 

Ilili. 

Bhinaag hadcli. 
Shooli. 


Bodol korinu, SI^li jalaino, Shod pali. 

Bhdtinu, Lagomamio, Uiisuli. 

Jiida genu, { { Bhining hadcli. 

Song asinu, Lagochd phoino, D6sa leli. 
Songlldsinu, { Miaolaili. 

Juda korinu, { BhinSngpdIi. 

Bhir korinu. { } Diang sholi. 

Jvigti korinu, | g,-, p,^lj 
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Chun korihar, 


English, Kocch. 

Tncompel.con- \ 
strain, oblige, / ” 

To leave, option, 

To choose, take ' 
option, 

To choose, se- 
lect, 

To copv, iini-i xt i i i > 
tatf.imtter.., ) 

To imitate, 1 
take off, mock, J 
To share out, i 
distribute in > liantinu, 
shares, J 

To produce, Kainai konu. 

To consume, Khoroch korinu, 

To gain, Ndfa khabar. 

To loose, Noksan khabar, 

To work, labour, Kismot konu, 

To play, amuse 1 n- 

To rest, „ 

To l)e tired, Thakinu, 

To tire, another, Thtika korinu, 

' Songot korinu, 

B6rnp korinu, | 


Hodo. 


Sai khono, 
Nokol khlamno. 


DktmdI. 


Ranno, 

Uptan khlamno, 
IMni khlamno, 


Habba mbuno, 


Saltcng chuinli. 
Nokol pali. 

Bunta pali. 

Kamai pali. 

Bai ptiii. 

Nafa chali. 
Naksan chiili. 
Long katnli ? 


Kapra pinibar, | 


To adorn. 

To disfigure, 

To dress, self. 

To dress, another, 

To undress, self, Kapra phalinu. 
To undress, an- 1 
pther, J ” 

To guide, direct, „ 

To misguide, „ 

To lead, A got genu, | 

To follow, Pacho &sinu. 

To clasp, eni- 1 tr i • 
brace, / 

To baptise, name, Nam r&khibar. 
To wean, An khilibar. 

To marry, Bibah korinu. 

To divorce, ,, 

To bur}', Mali dib&r. 

To bum, corpse, Phiin kinu. 

To mourn, for | 
dead, j ” 


Majang khlfvmno, 
Shapma kha- 1 
jam no, J 

Ilf gdnno, I 
Hi gumno, J 
HI gan hotno, 

III khund, 

III khu hotno, 
Ldm6 dinthino, 

Sigoiino, T 
Sigang Idngno, J 
Yiino pboino, 

Gobdno, 

Miing d6nd, 

Abu ndgar hotno, 
Habba khl&mno, 
Hinjou nagarno, 
Phopno, 

Shouno, 


Elka pali. 
elka p&li. 

Dhaba giipli. 

Dhdba giip pali. 
Dhtiba chibli. 

Dhtiba chip pili, 

D&ma dop pili. 
Ddmd awaifi. , 

Lampdng haddli. 
Nhd choleli. 
Bdali. 

Ming t61i, 

Diidu Idp'p^di. 
Bdhe chumdh. 
Bdwal-du-pili. 
Libli. 

Duuli. 
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English. Kocbk. 

To inherit, Warsi bhag libar, 

To acquire, Kamainu, 

To serve meni- 1 i • 

j Ch&kori korinu. 

To cheat, de-1 . 

fraud, ) Th«g>™. 

To steal, Chdri korinu. 

To rob, D^ka marinu, 

Tq murder, Khun korinu. 

To beat, Pitinu, 

To maim, Ghail konu, 

To commit rape, „ 

To commit 1 
adultery, / *’ 

To promise, 
give and take 
promise, 

To impigno- 

rate, / khinu, . 

To redeem, 1 
pledge, / 

To complain, 1 
tax with wrong > Nalish korinu, 


Bodo. 


Chaleuo ? 

Sikhou khouno, 
Luthino, 
Shithatno, 
Shuno, 


Dkimdl. 


Choleli. 

Chiiri p^li, 
Ddka p^li. 
Khun p&li, 
Danghaili. 


Koral korinu, Kor^d lano & 
dibar & Ub4r, f hotno, 

Bandhak ra- "I „ j , i a 

^ Bandak hotno, 

Bandaklabono, ■ 


Koral pili & rlui- 
li. 

Banda pili. 

B^nda. 

Ulang pali. 


doing. 

To sue, legally,^ 


J 


To examine', 1 
try legally, j 

1 Tajvij konu, 

M 


To prove, esta- ] 
blishjudicially, J 

1 Sabit konu, 

.. 


To decide, de- ] 
cree, do. J 

To sentence, } 

^ Hiikam dibar, 

1 



condemn, J 

f 

” 


To fine, 

Donr libar, 

Donr lano. 

Donr rhiili. 

To punish, 

Sasti dibar. 

Sasti hotno, 

Sasli pili. 

To hang (per] 
collum), J 

^ Phansi dibar. 


To imprison, 

Kaid korinu. 

Muli hotno, 


To give physio. 

Oshod dibdr. 

Oshor am pali. 

To take physic, 

Osliod libkr. 

Mali lano. 

Oshor amli. 

To bleed, let) 
blood, J 

- Phust libar, 


„ 

To pay taxes, 

Khajana dibar, 

Khajana hotno, 

Khajana pili. 

To levy taxes, 

Khajana libar, 

Khajana lano. 

Khajana rhiili. 

To let. 

Bh^ra libar, 

Bib^n I4nu, 

Bh^ra rhiili. 

To hire, 

Bhara dibar, 

Biban hotno. 

Bhara pili. 

To appraise, 

Bhou konu. 

Bhou khlkmno. 
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English. 

To cost, 
l o buv, 
i'o sell, 

To exchange, 1 
barter, j 

To calculate, 
reckon, J 

To lend, money. 
To borrow, 

To owe. 

To l»ay, 

To give credit, 


Korch. 

Molinn, 

Kinibar, 

B^hibar, 

Bodol konu, 

Gonti korin’n, 

Dhar dinu, 
Dhar linn, 


Bhau juano, 

Baino, 

Plianno, 


Shyaiino, 

Binane hotno, 
Bindne lano. 


To weigh. 

Tonliim, 

(Tnino, 

To measure. 

N.ipinu, 

(Mnino, 

To build house. 

• 

N(k> hino, 

To <|uarrv stone, 

,, 

Onthai jonkhono. 

To make bricks, 
'J'o engrave on | 

fnt piirinn. 

Itliii diiano. 

stone or metal, j 
To fuse, make 


Gili hotno, 

melt,* j 


To melt, self, 

(ialinu, 

Gilino, 

To*mould, east. 


To manufacture, 

Banaibiir, 

Daiino, 

To dye. 

Bong dibiir, 

Hong hotno, 

To grind (corn, 1 


&c.) / 

Pisinu, 

Yiinno, 

To give edge. 

Bar dinu. 

f Biir hotno, r 

[ Yiimio, t 

To blunt edge, 

To mine. 


Iliitromno, 


To polish, Chikon konu, 

To glaze, varnish, Cliikon komi. 

To hammer, ,, 

To saw, „ 

To sew, stitch, Silai konu. 

To mend clothes, „ 

To make clothes, „ 

To weave, 


To spin, 

I’o knit. 

To tai^leatlier. 
To e?t)rcss | 
siugar or oil, J 


Slit katinu, 

Siehibar, 

Verinu, 


Diino, 

('hill khouno, 
Sluino, 


Hi daiino : 1 

D^ino, J 

Khiindiing luno, 
Jeekhdno, 
(’hnngiio. 


Dh'mtii 
Dam jengli. 
Ghikvli. 

Pllli. 

Shdli. 

Gan hili. 

Dhar pili. 
Dhar rhtili. 

Dhar siijili. 

Ddngli. 

Ddngli. 

Sii diimli. 


(iili ))uli. 
Gileli. 

Thirli. 
Bong }\jli. 

Mhaili. 

Bar pili. 
Laili. 

Bhoi pali. 


Bhiwa p&Ii. 
Mnnjili. 

T6()li, 

(Uie^Ii, 

.Imili. 

Thirli. 

Kateli. 

Piiili. 

Perch. 
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English. 

To shave. 

To ba^he, 

To wash clothes, 
To dry clothes, 
To cook; 

To roast, 

To boil, 

To fry or grill, 
To bake. 

To brew, 

To distill. 

To turn with 1 
lathe, j 

To print cloth, 
To make rope, 

To bleach. 

To make has- ”1 
ketry, J 

To paint. 

To sing. 

To play music, 

To sculpture, 

To- cement, glue. 
To paste, 

To plaster walls. 
To breed, cattle. 

To fatten, ditto. 

To feed, simply. 
To slaughter. 

To flay, 

To shear. 

To milk. 

To churn. 

To cultivate, i 
agriculturally, j 
To dig. 

To plough, 

To harrow. 

To manure. 

To sow. 

To reap, 

To transplant. 

To. weed. 

To irrigate. 

To desiccate. 


Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Dhimul. 


Mtindinu, 

Chimno, 

Kimli. 

Snin konu, 

Diigwino, 

Chdiili. 

„ 

(flnind. 

Phili. 

Rondhon konu, 
: ^ 

Lamno, 

Shdnli. 

Ydphrinuo, 

! Youno, 

} Hdli. 


Chongno, 

Khinli. 


Hingno, 

Hdli. 

,, 

Chdngno, 

Yu gaili. 


ChounoJousouno Chiiaili. 

Chdpibar, 




(-hand. 

Bntaili, 


lldpno, 

Gothaili, 

llongiim, 

Rong hotno. 

Gabaili. 

Galnu, 

Rojipno, 

Ledli. 

Baja kontt. 

Damno, 

Beeli. 


Satinu, 

L6})ibar, 

L^[iibar, 


Kheti konu. 


Khan djbar, 
Jotibar, chasinu, 
Ilengfi kona, 

Sdr dibar, 
(diitibar, 
Katibar, 
lldpibar, 

('hikan phalinu, 
Sichinu, 


(’hitapno, 

L^'i hotno, 

Litno, 

Galai gophatno, 
Gnphiing 1 

khldmno, J 

Jahotno, 
Danthatno, 

Bigiir khuno, 
llacho garno, 
Diidii chorotno, 

Shyam dano,* 1 
Hu mouno, j 
Jouno, 

Humouno, 

Moi hotno, 

Sar hotno, 
Phuno, Gaino, 
H&no, 

Gaino ? 

Ch^kh^ dangno, 
Doi hotno. 

Hoi shatno, - 


L6'i pili. 

L6 pili. 

P6sh hili. 

Dh^m pdli. 

Cha pali. 
Ptilli. 

Hhale Iholi. 
Ch^ hili. 
Diidii chepli. 
Mdheli. 

Ling pali. 
Tudli. 

Moi pili. 

Sar pili. 

Ddlli 

Ch^eli. 

Thinli. 

Chalai upli. 
Chi pili. 

Ship pili. 


1 0 cut down tl>c forest, a process equivalent among: this people to cultivation. 
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English Kocck 

To thresh, Pftinu, 

10 winnow, Sup korrnu, 

1 0 stack, Kalidn kona, 

■Jo germmatel 
or sprout, j 
1 0 grow, Bodhinu, 

To flower, Phuhnu, 

1 0 fruit, Phalinu, 


To blow, as wind, Bohinu, 

To slime, as sun, Chamkinu, 

To ram Borsibar, 

To thunder, Gargibir, 

To lighten, 1 


To hail, Pitharyiormu 

'lo snow Ilun podmu, 

lo thaw Gihbar, 

To burn, stlf Johnu, 

lo burn, another, , 

Oil 

a plow j 

1 ( in iko glow, Dah konu, 

Jo lipbf can 1 konu, 

die or tiu j ’ 

lo (\tinguish, Nibhil konu, 

Ti illumnu a 1 , , , 

•• / * kOlUL 

room J ^ 

1 0 (laikcli, do ‘Viulher konu, 

loflow water, Bohinu, 

lo make flow, \ 
let off, J 

1 o come, Asibar, 

logo, Jdbar, 

To remain, Robar 

lo return, Gh unbar, 

To approach, Logod ^smu, 


Asibar, 

Jabar, 

Robar 
Gh unbar, 
Logod ^smu, 


Shibiio, 

Om y&pii. 

Ilungno, 

J6m palu 

Rojouu, 

Y6h 

(iajo jaano, 

H4nh 

B^mo, 

Bdrli 

Thaino, 

Sh^h. 

Monno, 

Minh. 

( heono, 

Aih 

Bohino, 

Bahih 

Chuno, 

Mhuh 

■ Gongno, f 

Rhiwah 

Modmno, [ 

Chilkah 

Ndkha hallo. 

Waileh 

Khoromno, 

Diuh 

, Muphlamno, 

Rhiw^ih 

Korthai gukleno, „ 

Ilem galamo. 

Hem lough 

1) ikhakdno. 

Jomh 

Gilino, 

G4l6h 

W at jungno. 

Till 

Sou gariio, 

Ti p^ih. 

W at jong balono, 

Lhoh 

M at chublouiio, 

Lho p6h 

Jung hotno, I 

Til p^h 

1 agamo, J 


Khurnatno 

Nibhaih 

Shraiig kha \ 
J imiio, / 

Phara pah 

Kh imshi "1 


khlamno, J 

Dap pah 

Bolii Uiigno, 

Bahih 

Bohi hotiio, 

Bahi p&h 

Phoino, 

L^h 

Thangno, 

Haddh. 

Thdno 

Hih 

Phoi jihinno. 

Gurai lull ^ 

Khatiou phoiuo. 

Chdngsho hadth 


lojourne|^ JMra konu. 


• Bhm^ng hadeh 
Jatra p^h. 
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Engli$h. 

Kocch. 

To arrive, 

Pohunchino, 

To depart, 

Chalia g6nu. 

To enter, 

Bhitor sonkinu, 

To go out, 

U&bir nikalnu, 

To make haste, 

Jold konu, 

To delay. 

To walk, as I 

Bilombh konu. 

quadruped or > 

B<?r<knu, 

man, J 


To fly, ns bird. 

IT rib^ir. 

To creep as iu- \ 
sect, j 

R<5nginu, 

To pace or v 
stride as man, j 

Kodora konu. 

To run. 

Dourinu, 

To run away, I 
flw, J 

Bhfiginu, 

To gallop, horse, 
'I'o trot, do. 

*> 

To leap. 

Tirpauu,- 

To hop, skip, 

Ktidinu, 

To kick. 

lift! mfxriuu. 

To scratch. 

Acluir&no, 

To sting, as hoe. 
To strike with 1 

Binnu, 

Muriun, 

hand, J 

'I'o strike, beat, \ 
with stick, J 

Marinu, 

To cut, 

Kfitinu, 

To thrust or 1 
push. J 

Dhckiutu, 

To pull, 

Tuunu, 

To catch, n.s 1 
thrown, j 

Dhorinu, 

To throw, 1 

Phetikinu, 

Di'ilinn, 

To throw atvay. 
To pinch, 

To swim, 

To drown, sink, 1 
M‘lf, / 

To make sink I 

Aphuliuu, 

Ntichinu, 

Puriuu, 

Diibinu, 


or drown, J 

To stand. 

Thnru honti. 


Bodo. 

Dhirndt. 

Srikhino, Chono, L41i. 
Thdngno, Had6li. 

Sing hopno, Li]^ wkngli. 

Bahir th^ngno, Bahir ol^U. 
Gakri khldmno, Dhim pali. 

Thibaino, 

HigilU. 

Birno, 

Bhirli. 

Mdn baino. 

Sdrsuraili. 

Thabaino, 

Higilli. 

Khotno, 

Dh^ipli. 

Khat langno, 

Khali i. 

Bfitno, 

Bajalono, 

Jbub, 

Kbiirchinu, 

Jii3uuo, 

Tbuli. 

Hid gili. 

Lilt lull, 
Kbdli. 

Chuli. 

Shiino, 

Dang haili. 

Shuno, 

Dang haili. 

[ Diino, 11 lino, 

\ Phono,* 

j. Pd pili. 

( Niigiirctno, 

\ ('luijaretuo, 
Bono, 

j Dhc kaili. 

Tan piili. 

('hap khungno, 

Birnh. 

j- Gar hot no. 

JlnUeli. 

(Jar hotno ? 

Kh^'jino, 

Santreno, 

Chipli, 

Chim thaiii. 
Nbili. 

llapno, 

Dubili. 

Ilnp hotno, 

Diibi pdli. 

Goebongno, 

Japh. 


cm g'cueral^ 


I'huno to foil tmibvr . Huno to cut culinanit Dario to 
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En^flish. 

TofiiU, 

To make stiind, 
To make fall « I 
throw down, / 
To sit down. 

To get np, 

To lie down, 

To take up, 

To set down, 

To put, place, 1 
set in place, j 
To fetch, bring, 
To take away, 

To carry, bear. 
To convey away, 1 
transport, J 
To mount, ve- 1 
liicle, J 

To alight from, 
To climb, go ) 
ii[i tree or hill, / 
To . descend, 1 
conic down, J 
To stay, stop, 1 
detain, a. J 
'I'o let go, ] 
■Mirt'er to dc- > 


Kocch. 

Poribir, 

Th4r konu, 

Thalia phaldmu, 

Bosinu, 

Uthinu, 

Ausdnu, 

Uthaibdr, 

lUkhibar, 

Rikhibar, 

L^dsibtir, 

Lt^jcibar, 

Bdkibtir, 

Bdkh^abar, 

Chorinu, 

Utarinu, 

Chorinu, 

irturiim, I 

Lanibilmr, J 

At kaibnrehen- 1 
kiuu, j 

.liibar dibar. 


part, a. J 
To stop, stay, 1 
be staid, ’ V 
self, n. J 
To lander, ini-1 
jude.jireveut, s 
obstruct, a. J 
To put a stop 

) 

1 0 set a going, « 
I'o begin, ha\c -i 
^ beginning, J 
To coinnience, 1 
make begin- > 
mug, J 

io end, have I 
end, / 

To tinish, per-i 
feet.eomplete, 
make end of, j 


Atkinu, 

Tekimi, 


Cheiikinu, 

Kokinu, 


Oiolon kunn. 


N. Sbaru hobar, 


A . Sharii konu, 


N. Taniiim ho- f 
bar, \ 


A. Taniaui ko- 
ribar, 


Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Gataino, 
Gochdug hotno, 

Nakb laino, j 

Chdiino, 

Jhi khdngno, 
Suiiatno, 

Daikhangno, | 
Danno, 

Ldngli. 

Jtip pali. 

f Th^lit^ng long 

1 

Yongli. 

Lhdli. 

Aus4li. 

' Tothdli. 

Lhd pdli. 

■ rm. 

Danno, 

mii. 

Laboiio, 

Laugno, 

Bano, 

Chumt^ng Idi. 
Chiitn ])oli, 

Phuli. 

Bdl&ngno, 

Phuchiiiuli. 

Yung khatno, 

Tiingli. 

Gdnd, 

Khvili. 

Yong khatno, 

Tungli. 

Gano, 

Khi'ili. 

Th6n hotno, V 
Hop tano, J 

Taa piiii. 

Thnng hotno, 

lldli ])ili. 

Tliaptaiu), 

Tciali, Ilili, 

Hoiutano, j 

Tiiaptu hotno, ] 

Uboli. 

Taa p.lli. 

Tliciu hotno, 1 
Tilting hotno. 

Hbdii, 

Tiia puli. 

Hingil pill. 

llangno, 

Mhoili, Tungli. 

Hdng hotno, f 
Moujenno, 1 

Mboi piili. 

Teng pdli. 

Japno, 1 

Khiingno, J 

HiVili. 

Moil jnpno, 1 

Jaj) hot no, J 

U6i pali. 
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To make sta- 
tionary, 

To appear, 
come in sight. 
To disappear, 

To rise, sun, 

To set, sun, 

To risp, ascend, 
To raise, lift, 

To sink, de- 1 
scend, n. j 

To make sink, 1 
depress, j 

To advance go on, 

To retrograde, 

• To vibrate, 
shake, a. 

To make 
shake, a. 

To press, 
own weiglit, 

To compress, I 
8(pieez(*, J 
To eoiituiii, ' 1 
hold in, J 
To sustain, 1 
hold up, J 
To slick, ad- 1 
here, n. j 
To affix, at- I 
tach, a. J 
To come off, n. 
To take oil', | 
detach, a, j 
To increase, sidf, 
To make in- 1 
crease, add to, j 

To decrease, self', 

To make de- 
crease, sub- 
tract I'rom, 


Kocch. 
Thir koribar, 


Uday konu, 
Asti konu, 
Utiiinu, 
lltliya konu, 

DiJ bibar, 


A'g4 j^ibar, 
Pdche sisibar, 

liilibar. 


byl 


■} 


To tlivide, | 

To expand, self, 
To open, other. 
To close, self. 


Uabiiiu, 

Chipinu, 

Sdndii)ar, 

Tluindihibtir, 

Lagibiir, 

Siitibir, 

iTthinu, 

Badibnr, 

Bodokonu, 

(iholibiir, I 

(Ihotia koribar, 

Khiuia khtini- ') 
konu, J 

Pbiitinu, 
Kliuhnu, 
Munjinu, 


Bodo. 

Posongno, 

Nuno, 

Ilapiio, 

('houno, 

DMenno, 

Jhikliopno, 

Boklopno, 

Ilapno, 

Chomno, 
DouUngno ? 
Inslotno, \ 

Mouno, \ 

Chamouuo, -i 

Ilap chono, 
Chetno, 

('liuno, lla]>no, 
Thap thano, 

Bi thiingno, 

Shithapuo, 

Giigtino, 

Botlapno, 

DiHno, 

Phedetno, 

Ouiuo, Shem- 1 
no, J 

Pheduino, 

Giibun gubiin, 1 
Itanno, j 

Burshruno, 
KluHtiio, 

Khop jopno, 


Bhimal, 

Jap p&U. 

Lhdii. 

Duhili. 

Lhdli. 

Dubili. 

Lhdli. 

Lid p^di. 

Dubili. 

Dubi pdli. 

Ltimp^ng haddli. 
Nhucholi. 
Khangli ? 
Dailong leli. 
Phirli. 

Ldd pili, 

Phir pali. 


Repli. 
M’iugli ? 
Tekili. 
Tdpli. 

Td piili. 
Lhali. 

Lhu piili. 
Dldimli. 
Dhum pali. 

ShibU. • 
.Mhoili. 

Mhoi ptili. 

Bunta ptdi, 

Pliuteh. 

Ildli. 

C'hobli 
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English. Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Dhimdl. 


To slmt, other, 
To exhale, eva- 1 
porate, self, / 

To exude, do. 

To absorb, do. 
To sprinkle, 

To moisten. 

To soak. 

To make dry, 

To be wet, 

To be drj', 

To filtrate, 

To flash, 

To blaze, 

To be extinct. 

To extinguish, 


Bond korinu, 
B6ph uthinu, 

Chuya podinu, 

Sdsibar, 

Chitanu, 

Bhijinu, 

Stisya khilibar, 

Sukha konu, 
Bhiji hobar, 
Sukna hobar, 
Chtinka konu, 
Chomkibar, 

Nibhil hobar, 
Nibhil korinu, 


J6kh lopno, 
Khdnd^ kha- 
Mngno, 

Bid^, yiing 
khatno, 
Chopno, 
Shdtno, 
Phichino, 
f Chi trono, 

\ Chi hapuo, 

Ran liotno, 
Gichi jaiino, 
Rauno, 
(y’hogorno, 

Chul gouno, 
Jong douno, 
(ioinatno, 
Khiimatuo, 


Gipli. 

I Dhu& Ihdli. 

J om. 

Chilli. 

Tirthira p^ili. 
Jhu p^li. 

j. Jha pdli. 
S^ng p61i. 

Jhdi. 

S^ngli, 

Chuaili. 

Rhiwfili,. 

Mdhtili. 

Komhili. 

Nibhaili. 


PROPER NAMES 

llhimill males. — Undo, Giirabdr, Jidbor, Ddda, Bh6nda, Usdp, En- 
(lii, Mendii, Buinbai. 

Dhimal females. — Apchi, Ddloi, Siijdi, Sahh, Phirsdi. 

Bodo males.— Gijan, Moshto. Phabu, Birna, Jinkhdp, Gong6r, 
Theojdiai, Laidar, llajo, Giidar, Jdnti, Gakhang, Nadong, Melfx. 

Bodo females. — TuUit, Mairi, Jijiri, Bujin, Khom, Rondini. 
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OhTUOGRAI'HY. 

1 must begin with tiie remark tiiat 1 do nut propose to say 
anything of the Koch Grammar, which is wholly corrupt Ben- 
gali. The reasons which have induced me to give the Koch 
Vocabulary are stated elsewhere.* The following remarks 
nill therefore apply solely to the Meeeh and Diiimal languages, 
languages which, as it appears to me, have preserved to a wonder- 
ful extent their primitive raciness, both in vocables and in struc- 
ture. Neither of them possesses, nor ever did, any alphabet 
or books, and 1 have consequently been left at liberty to apply 
to them any system of letters that might seem most adviseable ; 
for various reasons 1 have postponed the N%ari to the Koman, 
which latter I have, 1 iiope, employed in a manner sufficiently 
conformable to that recogtused by the Society, except that, 
having no actual or prospective occasion to employ Arabic or 
Persian words or sounds, I have uniformly expressed the In- 
dian k by the like Kiiglish letter. The vowels are sounded as 
on the continent of Europe and in Scotland — not as in England, 
and the graver or lengthened sound of each is dwioted by an 
accent or mark ai)ove, thus e, a very long sound, in some rare 
instances, by reduplication iis well as accent. A few sounds of 
this latter kind occiu' both in the Mecch and Dhim^l languages, 

* I liate failed to get at tlie original and true nxiecli of this race, whose ancient 
'otigue 18 faat merging in Bengali. 
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and in the former they subserve the imporUuit purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the different senses of otherwise similar words : thu.s 
hano, to cut ; haiino, to be able ; jano, to eat, jaiino, to be. In- 
stances of this kind are rare in the Mecch and rarer in the 
Dhimfil language, which are both clearly of the Indian and 
multisyllabic— not of the Indo-Chinese or unisyllabic class, and 
are conseciucntly free from that arbitrary system of tones which 
forms so striking a feature of the languages allied to tiie Chi- 
nese. The Mecch and Dhimal tongues have an easy and flow- 
ing enunciation, which is n'adily rej)reHented by our letters, 
(hjinpound consonant .sounds are rare— any m compound as the 
Sanscrit ksha, ^c. unknowm — aspirates common. 

The nasal n, denoted hy me by a dot above the letter (I'l) is 
’fully us common as in iTedii and Hindi, and is not unfretjuently 
complexed into a harsher sound, which 1 have denoted by gii. 
Two concurrent vowels are ahvays to be understood as a diph- 
thong* with one blended and long sound, \niles8 when .the 
second vowel is doubly dotted (il) and in these cases, which are 
convmon in liodo and Dhimal, each vowel is to have a perfect 
and independant utterance. The naso-guttural French e is 
frecpjent in Dlnmal, and has sometimes a j)rolongpd and very 
harsh sound, which 1 cannot repr<‘scnt otherwise than by redu- 
plication and accent, thus eecha, a goat. Y is always a consonani . 
In Bodo N is often prefixed to words beginning with a vowel, as 
Akai Nakai, and in this tongue the use of cli for j, of t foral, 
of k for g, arc commutations, constantly occurrit)g, but deemed 
vulgarisms. 


,VKTiri.K.S. 

There is no article, definite or iudcfiiiite, in the Bodo or 
Dhimiil tongue. The demonstrative pronouns this and that, 
usually, and the numeral owe more rarely, sUmd in lieu of 
articles. 


1 UK Uircc, u niaVvs uu, c at anti u on. t. tj. lUulinch. Aye uyt, llowevn. 
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SUBSTANTIVKS. 

Nouns, like verbs, have only one regimen or mode of deelen- 
sion, nor is that single uniform mode perplexed vvitli any reline- 
iiients expressive of gender. Declension is accomplished not 
by inflection, of which strictly speaking there is hardh' a trace, 
but by aftixes or rather post-fixes, analogous to the HVdii and 
Hifidi post-positions. Number is similarly expressed, that is, by 
post -positions. Tti Bodo passim there are clearly but two 
numbers, and I think also in Dhimal, though in the latter I 
liave met with some vague traces of a^ dual, which further 
research may establish. In Bodo the word phiir, and in Dhimal 
tb(‘ word galai, post-fixed simply to the nomi, express the 
plural, thus, B. gotho, a child, gotho phur, children. Dh. chan, 
a child, chan galai, children. ThesK' words have, I believe, no 
meaning whatever. 

IJy turning to the Vocabulary it will be seen that the Bodo 
and Dlumul tongues both possess a great variety of substantive 
sexual terms which usually suftice as in English, to denote all 
that is needful in the distinction of sex among human beings. 
'I’liere are exceptions however to tliis rule, and then the defect 
of specilie terms is supplied by periphrasis. Thus the Bodo 
tongue has no simple words e((uivalent to tlie English bo} and 
girl, and the sex of minors is therefore expressed thus:— man 
ehild, woman child, or Inwa gotho, hinjou gotho. In Dhimal, 
wajan and liejan are simple and exact ecpiivalents for boy and 
girl. The word chan, which properly means the \oung of all 
creatures — is likewise used in Dhimal to express ‘ boy,’ in oppo- 
sition to chamdi, or girl— which hwt wmrd affords the only and 
faint trace in Dhimal (none in Mecch) of that hapjiy facility 
ot converting male into female W'ords, by mere variation of the 
terminal letter or syllable, which characterises ll'rdu and Hindi. 
Sex among animals generally, exclusive of human beings, is 
expressed in Bodo by the post-fixes jola and jo, and in Dhitmil 
by tlw prefixes Dankha, and Mahani, equivalent to male and 
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female ; thus B. mushu bos, mushu-jola, a bull, mushu-jo, a 
cow. Dh. P^^^, Dankha pia, and Mahani p\k, respectively. 
I’here are likewise in both languages a variety of specific terms 
expressive of sex among the domesticated and familiar animals, 
as is English and other languages. Tliese may be found in the 
vocabulary ; they have no grammatical effect or character what- 
ever ; and this remark may be generalised or applied to th(' 
whole subject of gender in Bodo and in Dlnmlil. 

The gender of substantives consequently has no influence at 
all on adjectives or on verbs. 

Cases in Bodo and Diurnal are formed entirely by poi^tposi- 
tions. There is no inflection whatever. Cases are numerous ; 
not less than nine were given to me. But, all simple and direct 
languages which decline their nouns by means of pre or post- 
positions, have an almost unlimited field for the multiplication 
of c.'ises. I apprehend that the companionative is a doubtful 
case, and that the ablative aiid instrumental are, normally, hut 
(trjc case, and also the dative and (»bject.ive, and that on or upon, 
is no case at all. In that event there would be only five cases, 
for the vocative seems wanting. 

To form the plural it is merely required to supply the word 
phur or galai in Bodo and Dhimlil respectively, between the 
noun and the post -position. 

All nouns substantive are declined according to the following 
example : 

Dhimnl. 

N. A man, IJiwa, Wiival. 

(1. Ofnniun, Iliwtmi, AVuvnl ko. 

B. To A man, lliwti no, Waval Cng. 

Ac. A man, Iliw^ kho, Waval eng. 

■ On a man, Iliwi chou, Wiival ko rlu'itn, 

Vnc. 01 man ! Caret ? (^arct ? 

Ah. From a man, lllwaui phra, Waval sho. 

Ins. By a man. Uiwujong, Waval dong. 

Loc. In a man, lliwfi hii or ou or non, MVival ui. 

(k>mp. With a man, lliwa lag«i, Waval dosa. 

Plural, Hiwa phur. Hi'wd phur iii, <kc. in Bodo; and in Dhi- 
iniil. Wsiva! galai. Waval galai ko, ike., as in the singnlar. 
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Thus it appears that in Bodo ni is the sign ot the genitive, no 
(tf the dative, kho of the objective; chon of the anonymous, 
j)lira of the ablative, jong of the instrumental, ha, or ou or non, 
of 1 Jie locative, and lago of the companionative ; and that in 
Dhimal, ko, eng, eng, rhuto, sho, dong, ta and dosa are, their 
(‘(juivalents. 

In Latin and other languages prepositions govern a variety of 
case.s. Post-.positions are the equivalents of this part of speech 
in Eastern tongues and in the above declension— it appears 
that the Bodo phra, eipial to the Latin ah, and the Dhimdl rliiito, 

( filial to the Latin supra, govern the genitive, that is, require 
the sign of the genitive, even while occupying the place of tlu' 
ablative in declensions. This is an anomaly, going far perhaps 
to prove that phra and rluito are not truly signs of case or 
(ierlension, but rather post-positions in the general sense (like 
some rtf the others perhaps) that is. not signs of declension. 

Ai).)E(’TIVKS. 

Adjectives in both tlu'sc languages precede or follow tlie 
substantives, with all the simple directness of English and with 
no more effect on the grammatical structure ; thus in Bodo, an 
12 12 12 1 2 
ugly son, shapma hislia, an ugly daughter, shapmu hishii ; a 
< 2 2 11 2 2 1 
good boy, hiwa-gotho ghani, a good girl, hinjou gotho gham ; 

1 2 a 2 3 1 1 2 3 

good chil-dren, gotho-phur gham; the sport of good children. 

^ . K . 121 

gham gotho-phurni khcl. In Dhimfil, a naughty boy, nuielka 
^2 12 12 12 3 12 

wajan ; a naughty girl, maelka bejau ; good chil-dren, elkaehaii 
3 I 2 3 2 3 1 

galui ; the play of good children, elka chan galai ko khel. 
12 3 2 3 1 

To naughty boys. Bodo. Hamma gotho-plnir no. Dhimal. M/i 

' . 3 ' 1 

elka wajan-galai etig. 
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No\ins, substantive and adjective, of the simple forms abound, 
in both lun^ruufreg^ and both tongues are miserably deficient in 
abstract forms, whether derivative or primitive, sucli as child- 
hood from child, greatness from great, and sex, age, &c. So 
nearly all compounds are wanting in these tongues, that is 
that vast class of words which in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit are 
formed either from a noun or verb compounded with privitiv(', 
iiitensitive, (jualititive, aggregative or disjunctive particles, or 
from two nouns or a noun and verb mixed ; anarcliy, astrono- 
\uy, agriculture, nirvritti, pravritii, dwibhasya, vibritasih, hema- 
chal. Such words, us a class of terms, are wanting, though the 
mca!ifl of forming them are forthconnng, and used to a small 
(‘xtent. These are points however which will be best exjdained 
by cnnsultiiigthe copious and carefully constructed Vocabularv. 
Ellipsis is ciirried to a great extent, both us to nouns and verbs, 
sometimes* with, sometimes without, the sanction of coutnirrijig 
vow'cls, and often in excess of what that sanction would ecw'er 
where it exists. Long-tailed words or sescjuepedalians nor 
Horace nor Frcre ever abhorred more heartily than do thesi' 
simple races of men; and when three even short words come 
together without a verl), one of them, the central, is almost 
sure to be lopt and to lose the first syllable of a dissyllable ; 
thus, taller than all, boinobo /Vu/ shin, f. r //w/ow shin, in llodo ; 

» 2 a a 1 „) 

and in Dhimul, fai Innuj Un iuihu Zara/ eng, to his own wife. 
Similar ellipsis takes place constantly among the verbs, especi- 
ally in Dhinial, as lliinka for lladcangka, 1 will go. Jenka for 
.Iciingka, I will he. 

'riicre arc \crhal nouns both in Hodo and Dhimiil, substan- 
tives formed from the foot or imperative, and adjectives from 
the past participle, 'i’here is likeui.se a very nst'hil pririt'nr of 
general application in each of these tongues, which is the word 
gcvfi of the Hodo, and manthd or manlhuka of the Dhimal, 
Ongii in the former tongue (yonga) if a voice ^precede it) has 
likewise a similar function but of less currency ; and this Ian- 
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"luige lias, further, a possessive of much value, called jronani^. 
All these arc post-fixes, and separately viewed are adverbs rather 
than nouns ; but in composition they form adjectives from sub- 
stantives, and perhaps also one class of substantives from 
another ; thus, from dhon, wealth, we have dhongeya or dhon 
nianthuka. poor, void of wealth, respectively in Bodo and Dhi- 
lual ; and, in the former tongue, from rai speech (from speak!) 
we have rainonga or raiyonga. dumb, speechless : also dhon- 
uoiiaiig, ivealthy, possessed of wealth. Again, from dharam, 
justice, we have dliaram-geya vel nianthuka, unjust and in- 
justici,' r and also, in Bodo, dharamgonang, just. I am not aware 
that adjectives in either language are ever transmuted into 
adverbs, as evly from evil, haughtily from haughty. Nor have 
1 met with any instance of a diminutive, or the means of form- 
ing one, in either tongue. 

I sh’ould add, before ipiil ting the subject of nouns, tliat the 
Ro(jo attempt to form abstract nouns from tlie simple ones by 
means of the post-fixes matno, sld and blii, with a slight change 
of the termination of the primitive word, and that they even 
afiirm that of these post-fixes matno belongs more projierly to 
tilings, sld and blil to beings. Thus, from gajou, tall, is formed 
gajdwan matno, tallness, from inajdng, handsome, nuyangan 
matno, beauty, from gotho, child, gothobla or sld, childhood, 
from gedet, great, gedet nanmatno, greatness. More samples of 
tins formation may be seen in the Vocabulary, wherein however 
1 have left most of the abstract nouns blanks, from doubt* as 
to the authenticity of this method of filling those blanks ; 
abstracts are very pu/./.ling, yet it is indispensible to test tlie fact 
of their absence at all events ? The Dhimals make no attempt of 
the sort, but fairly avow their unqualified astonishment that anv 
body should seek for such strange and useless words ! 

Comparison. 

'I’liere are no digl^t words in either of these tongues expres- 
Mve of the degrees of comparison, like agathos, aridn, aristos, 
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bonus, inelior, optiinus ; j^ood, l)etter, best : nor any incremen- 
tory particles serving to the same end, such as the Sanscrit tar 
tarn ; the English er and est, and the Latin or and ssimiis. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are formed in Bodo 
and in Dhimal as in Hindi and U'rdu, by words expressive of 
‘ than that’ *■ than all’ binbo shin and boinoboshin in Bodo, and 
oko nhadong, sogiining ko nhadong in Dhimal, according to the 
following example. 

Engtinh. lioifo. Dhitn/il. 

Gajou, Dhanga. 

jH Uiiilx) gaj()u shin, O'ko nhadong dhanga. 

5 r Soginiing ko nhadong 

I Boinoho gajoushin, < dhanga, or dliinga 
y [ saika. 

2. Gahai, Baiigni. 

i^lKirter, u, Binbo gahai shin, O^kdnhaddng hangra. 

Short..., J »l'i" } Btagrh saika. 

In the above examples Binbo is compounded of the inflected ' 
form of tile word Bi, him, it, that, and of tlie euphonic particle 
bd. Shin or sin is ‘ than.’ Boinolio is compounded of the word 
hoino all and hd, as before. In the Dhimal series Oko is tin- 
inflected form of wa, him or that or it. Nhadong is tlie in- 
declinable ‘ than.’ Soginiing is ‘ idl,’ mi adjective, and Saika, 

I believe, an adverb eipiivalent to very, most, or the niajis vel 
maxiiiie of Latin. It will he seen that in the Bodo idiom the 
literal style is ‘ that or it great than’ for the comparative, and 
than for the siij)erlative, whereas in Dhimal the 
Hindi and U'rdu idiom is hdlmved, ‘that than great’— ‘all than 
great.’ 1 have already adverted to the I'lliptical manner of 
speech so popular with these races. In the above examples 
the Bodo constantly, almost invariably, drop the middle sylla- 
ble ot hoinobo and the (irst k> liable of gajoiuuid of gahai. And 
in like nnuiner, the Dhimal sink the second syllable of nhadong, 
and the middle syllable of sogiining. If J|i' conjecture as to 
the Dhimal saika be correct, we shall hJ|A one form of the 
Dhimal 8ii[)erlative a nearly e.\act equivUent of the English 


Tall. '] 

Taller, 

Talle.st, 

Slairt, I 
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and Latin idiom very pious, most pious, magis pius, maxima 
pius, except tli-dt the adverb the adjective in Dhimdl. 

Proxouns. 

The personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, interroga- 
tive, and reflective or egoistic (self*) pronouns will be all found 
in the Vocabulary. The declension of the pronouns seems to 
be the least imperfect part of the structure of the Bodo and 
Dhimal tongues, and in the latter exhibits throughout marks of 
genuine inflection. The regimen is the same as that for the 
declension of nouns ; but, as I have given the latter curtly, I 
will, at the risk of being tedious, give the declension of tho 
pronouns more fully. 

Gender affects it not : the numbers arc two : the cases nine ? 
as before. 


Eagdtih 

lioiio. 


N. 1, 

A'ng, 

Kii. 

G. Of me, 

A'ng ni, 

Kang ko. 

1). To me, 

A'ng no. 

Keng. 

Ac. Me, 

A'ng kho, 

K<?ng. 

Voc. (ill me, 

(’aret { 

(kret ? 

Loo. In me, 

.Angha-ou-non, 

Kang ta. 

^ On me. 

Angni chon. 

Kang ko rhiilo. 

Abl. From me, 

Angni phra, 

Kang sho. ’ 

Inst, Itv me, 

Ang jong. 

Kang ilbng. 

t om. \Vilh me, 

Ang [ago, 

Kang dosa. 


Plural. 


N. We, 

Jong, 

Kyel. 

(i. Of »IS, 

Jong ni, 

King ko. 

1). To us, 

Jong no, 

Ring eng. 

A. Us, 

Jong kho, 

King eng. 

V. Oh we ! 

(kret 

( kret ? 

hoc. In us. 

Jong ha, ou, non, 

King ta. 

? On us. 

Jong ni chou, 

King ko rhiita 

Ab. From us, 

Jong ni phra. 

King sho. 

Ins. By us, 

J6ng jong. 

King dong. 

Com. With us. 

Jong lago, 

King dosa. 


1 hii« u VhtMitikg save in Uit po:>M;9iuvt lunn 
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Thou, 

Nang, 

N4. 

Of thee, 

Nang ni. 

Niing ko. 

To thee, 

Nang no. 

N^ng. 

Thee, 

Nang kho. 

N6ng. 

0 thou'! 

Caret, 

Caret. 

In thee. 

Nang, hi, non, 

Nimg ta. 

On thee, 

Nangni chou, 

Nang ko rhiitS. 

From thee. 

Nnngni phri, 

N6ng sho. 

ly thee, 

Nang jong, 

Ndng dong. 

With thee. 

Nang lago, 

Niing dosa. 

Ye, 

Nang ehiir. 

Nyel. 

Of you, 

Nang churiii, 

Ning ko. 

To you, 

Nang chiirno, 

Ning ^ng. 

Ye, you, 

Nang chiirkhp, 

Ning i?ng. 

Oh ye ! 

(?arot ? 

Caret ? 

In you, 

Nang chirr, hu-ou-nou, 

, Ning tii. 

On you. 

Nang cluirnichon. 

Ning ko rlnita. 

From you. 

Nang cliurni phrii, 

Ning sho. 

By you, 

Nang chirr jong. 

Ning dong. 

With you. 

Nang chirr dago, 

Ning dosa. 

He, she, it, 

Bi, 

Wa. 

Of him. 

Bini, 

O'kii, Wiingko. 

To him. 

Bino, 

Wong. 

Him, 

Biklio, 

Wong. 

Oh lie ? 

Caret? 

('arct ? 

In him. 

' Bihii-on-nou, 

Wiuig til. 

On him. 

Bini chou, 

Wiiiig ko rlnita. 

From him, 

Bini ))hra, 

Wimg sho. 

By him. 

Bini jong, 

Wiing (long. 

Witli him, 

Bini Ingo, 

Wang dosa. 

They, 

Bichiir, 

‘inial. 

Of them. 

Biohurni, 

riml ko. 

To thorn. 

Bii'lnir no, 

I 'lial eng. 

Them, 

Bichiir kho, 

C'bal eng. 

Oh they ! 

('arct ? 

l\'iri‘t ? 

In them, 

Bichiir non, 

r'l.nl ta. 

On them. 

Biclnirui chou. 

V'lrnl ko rlnita. 

From lliom. 

Bichiinii plira, 

r'lial sho. 

By them, 

Bichiir jong, 

IHial dong. 

With them, 

Bichiir Ingo, 

l’'hal dosa. 


PossKssivE Pronouns, kc. 

Possessive pronouns precede their nouns. Possessive and 
relative pronouns are seldom employed in the inflected forms 
of the personals, though these forms are common to both. Of 
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{lipiise of the relatives in any fonn the Bodo and DhimM are 
ven' shy. Indeed, I doubt if their languages have any such 
words, though 1 have set down in the Vocabulary, the evidently 
borrowed and seemingly perverted terms of others, and the 
misapplicfd ? ones of their own. 

The interrogative pronouns who ? and what ? they have, viz, 
Clmr and Mfi in Bodo, Hashu and Hai in Dhimal. These pro- 
nouns are declined after the general model of the personal ones. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

As lias been noticed, they serve for articles. Inibc is this, 
and Ilobe that, in Bodo; and in Dhimal T and U\ or, more 
formally, idong, udong for beings, itii, uta for things, fbal, 
I bal, signifying these and those in Dhimal, are considered the 
most express equivalents of the Bodo imbecliur and hobe- 
fliur. • Tlius a good deal of diirerenee is established between 
tlie llrd personal pronoun and the demonstratives, though ihfil 
1 tlie Dhimal is evidently hut the correlative of the personal 
ronouu V'bal. I proceed to exhibit the declension of the 
roximate demonstrative. 


'his, 

I III be. 

r. 

If this, 

I III be ni, 

I'ko, Yaiigko. 

0 this, 

iiiibe no. 

Yelig, 

his, 

Imb6 Ivho, 


h tins ! 

( 'aret ? 

(’aret ? 

in tliis. 

Inibe, ha-ou-nnu, 

Yiiiig t'd. 

< )fi this. 

Inibeni chou. 

Yangko rhula. 

I’roin this. 

Iinbchii phrli. 

Yang sbo. 

by tliis, 

Imbeiii jong, 

Yang dong. 

With this, 

liiibeui lagu, 

Y ang dosa. 

These, 

Imbt' ebur, 

rind. 

Of those, 

Iinhe eburiii, 

Ibal ko. 

'I'o these, 

Inibe ebhr no. 

Ibal eng. 

Tjicse, 

Inibe ebiir kho, 

Ibal eng. 

Oil these ! 

('ill el ! 

I’aret ? 

In these. 

Indx^cbur, h&-ou>nou, 

Ibal 

On these, 

Imbechnnii chou. 

Ibal ko rhuta. 

From these. 

Imbechiirni phra, 

Ibal sho. 

by these, 

Imbechur jong. 

Ibal dong. 

With these. 

litib^chur lago. 

Ibal doaa. 
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Itu makes and uta, utang, in the datire singular ; for 
the rest, these words as well as idong, udong, are declined 
without change by means of the universal post-positions. So 
also the Bodo Hdbe, phiral hobechur, follows the model of Imbe. 

There are two great peculiarities in the use of the pronouns 
in these tongues, one is, that in both languages the pronouns 
frequently stand as the last word in the sentence ; and this 
whether they be personal or possessive. The other peculiarity 
is confined to the Dhimal and consists in the reduplication of 
the first and second persons* plund (we-ye) thus, from hinli ot 
laugh, we have kyel hin kyH^ we laughed, iiy^ bin nyeU ye 
laughed, tfba) hin, they laughed, ceases to exhibit this cha- 
racteristic mark. The possessive pronoun sometimes follows 
the governing noun ; not usually. It will be observed, from 
the above examples, that the plural in most Bodo pronouns 
and in many Dhimdl ones is formed by the respective post- 
fixes cliiir and bid. These are further distinctions between the 
declensions of the uouns and j)ronous of these tongues. 

Ni’meration. 

The cardinal numlx'rs extend only to / or 8 in Bodo, to U) 
in Dhimiil, Beyond these numbers the method of reckoning 
common to both people is by the Indian ganda and Bisa, thus, 
5 gandas are ■=• 1 hisa or score, and 2 bisa = 40, 5 bisa «=100, 
and thus they contrive to reach the neplus ultra of 200 
or ten score. There are no ordijmls in either tongue. The 
cardinal series is evidently the same in both tongues, and is 
derived from Tibet — the only instance of the kind I liave 
noticed in their languages, t but I have not yet gone into com- 
parisons of this sort, nor purpose to do so till I have completed 
the whole contemplated series of Vocabularies for the Hills and 
Tarai, from the Bramaputra to the Kali or Ghagra. 

• SioRuliir bIw ? See on. 

t JO of U»e 60 words m UrownSs Ut ore identicBl in I)him41 and J ibetan : none m 
Bodo and Tik'lan : I.*) ih Uodo and tJan*. 
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The following is 
their affixes. 

the cardinal 

aeries of numbers, stript 

English- 

Bodo 

Dhimal. 

One, 

Ch^, 

E. 

Two, 

Gn^, 

Gne. 

Three, 

Thdm, 

Slim. 

Fotir, 


Dill. 

Five, 

Ba, 

N^i. 

Six, 

DtS. 

T.i. 

Seven, 

Sini, 

Nhi'i. 

Eight, 

„ 

\6. 

Nine, 


Ktiha 

Ten, 


Te. 


To these the Bodo prefix the particles San or Sa, Man or 
Ma, and Thai, ueeording as human beings, other animals and 
things, or money, are in question. The numeral, with these 


affixes, may either precede or follow the noun. Thus, Bihi 

1.1 2 2 ^ 11 2 2 1 I 

saclie, one vvife ; Hiwa sanche, one man ; Burma iniiche, one 

2 2 112 1 3 
goat ; Thdka thai che, (me rupee ;* Chokai mantluhn mihnlii, 12 
2 13 

sheep or 8 gandas of sheep. 

The Dhimals again, have an immutable post-fix^ wiiich is the 
M’ord long, void of meaning like the Bodo prefixes. Thus, e 
long is one, gne long two. This post-fix is often omitted as 
well as part of the noun to which the numeral is attached with 
that love of ellipsis that has been already remarked on. Thus 
o«e day is properly e long nln'tima : hut the Dhimals content 
themselves usually with Enhi. One man is fidiung or E'long 
diang ; and thus it appears that in Dhimal the numeral always 
precedes the substantive. In Bodo on the contrary, the in>- 
nieral follows it or precedes it ; generally the former. 

Tue Verb. 

Verbs express being, possession, or action. Those of the two 
■former classes are wry rare or wholly wanting in Bodo and in 

• Chokai Vel Jokai, so Dou Vel lou and (iorai Vel Korai. Tlic mutation is no 
doubt euphonic ami systematic, tlioutrb tlie people art not avian- of tin*. 
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Dliimal. Those of the Unrd class, if they belong to the primi- 
tive or simple type, are abundant. Verbs are divided by Gram- 
marians into the active and passive, the transitive and intran- 
sitive or neuter, the personal and impersonal, the regular and 
irregular, the intire and defective, the compound and simple, 
the auxiliarj' and primary. Of these kinds, passives are formed 
in Bodo by means of the perfect auxiliary verb to be (ja^no) 
added to the root of the j)rimary, which root is the imperative, 
2nd person singular. In Dliimal there is no passive voice, 
though there is a past participle, (nay two,) attaclied to the 
active voice and in constant use as an adjective. A substitute 
for tiie passive voice is attemiited to be found by the Dhimals 
in a manner analogous to the U'rdu and Hindi idiom, according 
to Mdiich a man less freipiently says ‘ I have been beaten by 

my brother’ tlian ‘ I have eaten a beating from my brother,’ 
12a 12 

Bhai se mar khaia. So the Dliimal says vollasbu danghai m'n- 
3 

chahikii. But the parallel is not complete, for nenchahiku is 
a compound, made up ofaenli, to find, and chili, to eat, so that 
the Dhimil idiom, literally rendered, is, ‘ 1 have found and 
eaten a Iw'ating from my brother.’ 'rransitive and neuter 
verbs are, of course, common to both tongues; but neither, 
nor perhaps any language in the world, possesses tlie U'rdii 
and Hindi facility of transmuting the latter into the former, as 
dthni, uthani; chalna chalana, samajhna, samjhana, Ac. ad in- 
finitum. The only contrivance of this sort known to the Bodo 
and Dhimil languages is the compounding of the verbhotno, to 
give, in Bodo, and of the verb pali, to do, in Dhimil, with the 
root of the neuter verb which it is proposed to make active; 
thus from hiingno, to begin, n, comes hung hot no, to begin a, 
and from mhoili n, mhoi pali ; a in Bodo and Dliimal respec- 
tively. In Bodo Japno, to be finished, is made active b\' pre- 
fi.\ing the imperative of the verb to do, thus uioujapno. Of 
impel sonal verbs 1 have nothing to say. Of reflected ordepo- 
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nont verbs I have found no trace. Verbs, in general, are very 
regularly conjugated according to one regimen, irregular verbs 
being rare in Bodo and rarer in Dhimal. Jengli, to be, is an 
irregular in Dhimal, as in so many other tongues. I scarcely 
know another instance, in Dhimal ; but in Bodo Hotno, to give, 
haano, to be able, Phoino, to come, with some others, are irrcr 
gnlar in one or more tenses. Of defective or fragmentary 
verbs, the Bodo auxiliary dong and dongmau, equivalent I 
apprehend to the bun and tha of Il'rdu and the hou and bliayou 
of Hindi, and tlm Diurnal auxiliaries klnkii, liika and ungka, 
fragments of verbs of similar meaning with dongmau — are 
samples. Compound verbs other than those already spoken of 
whereby neuters are made active, are very rare, as I. have 
already hinted under the head of nouns. Wherever they exist 
they are formed in the manner of neuters made active. The 
auxiliary verbs have been already mentioned, in part, as defec- 
tives. To tiiose there spoken of we must here add the Bodo 
regular and perfect verb jaiino, to he, which is of the highest 
value as the sole means of forming the passive voice, by post- 
fi.ving its various inflections to the root of the primary verb in 
tlie active voice. Per se, it is little used, the Bodo (and Dhi- 
luiil) seeming to think tliat talk of mere existence is neither 
very profitable nor very intelligible. Tlie Dhimal auxiliaries 
khika, mhika, nhika, hika, angkii, are of tlie last importance as 
forming the sole means of conjugating all verbs. From much 
eiupiir)' through the medium of multiplied sentences — not of 
direct questions, which 1 found wholly futile and worse— I infer 
that the 3 first of the above 5 w'ords are really one and the 
same, only varied for the sake of euphony, but upon principles 
too subtile for ready detection by a stranger ; tliat all the 3 
represent i\\e present tense indicative mood, of the fragmentary 
verb to be or to do that hika, tlie 4th word represents thi' past 
tense of the same or a similar verb ; and that ungka, the iith 

* Take the etjrle of Englijih conjugation as a help to appreciate this peculiarity, 

1 do love, I did lore, I will love. 
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8i>bjoinc{I solely to the imperative, which in all four languages 
alike is likewise a verbal noun. 

In most cultivated tongues there are several regimens for 
the conjugation of verbs, and under each regimen or hiodel are 
comprised a great variety of moods and tenses — all which, as 
well as the tiumbers and persons of each tense, work changes 
upon the radical fonr. of the verb, whether by inflective ox 
auxiliary increment. 

In Bodo and Dhimal there is apparently but one regimen for 
the conjugation of all verbs, which is accomplished by means 
of inflection in Bodo of auxiliaries, (immutable, verbal frag- 
ments) in Dhimal. This regimen exhibits great simplicity in 
both tongues, there being but three moods, the imperative, the 
infinitive and the indicative,* and the last only, admitting of 
variety of tenses which are limited to three, or the absolute 
present, the absolute past and the absolute or simple future. If 
a Bodo would express the time of the action with greater pre- 
cision he obtains an imperfect present by means of the auxili- 
ary dong; (thus muu, do ; moudong, I am doing)— an imperfect 
past by means of dongman ; (thus, mou dongman, I was doing;) 
an emphatic past by means of the separate verb kliangno, to be 
ended, (thus mou, kar, khangbai, chuka, I have, it is, entirely 
doiw)— or else he marks decisively the three grand divisions of 
lime, or any one of them, by /ire-fixing an adverb of time 
(drum, now, this instant— sigfuig, previously, in the past, ydnd, 
afterwards, in the future). Of these methods of marking time, 
with precision, the last alone appears to he available to the 
Dhimiils, although the careless manner in which they employ 
their sole conjugatioual index of time (khika, hika, and angka, 
supposed to represent respectively the present, past and future) 
would seem to render further cxpcdientti more needful to them 
than they are to the Bodo. The Dhimal adverbs of time, cor- 

* Thrre «rc vaffue tract** of a subjunctive ir.ood in Mccch, formed by the postfix 
hhi -, thui, il 1 should ro, ang thing hit. But in general the future indicaUve denotes 
contingency. Power and will are, denoteti by separate verbs, and duty also. 
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responding to the Bodo ones just given, arc elang, lampang an 
nhucho respectively, and these likewise are placed before the 
\orb as itj the Bodo tongue. In Dhimal there is no passive 
voice ; in Bodo the passive is formed precisely as in English : 
thus, Shiiiio, to strike, Shu jaano, to be struck. In Bodo, how- 
ever, the auxiliary follows instead of going before the primary 
xerh. There are two numbers, and three persons in each 
mnnber, both hi Bodo and Dhimal. In Bodo number and 
person have no effect upon the verb, nor in Dhimal cither, if, as 
conjectured, the 2d syllable of the Dhimal auxiliaries (khiitd, 
kliind,- khi, et sic decrcteris) be reduplicated pronouns and not 
inflections. The imperative mood has but one tense and one 
person, in both tongues, viz. the 2d person singular ; and to this 
the negative is prefixed (da in Bodo, ma in Dhimdl). In Bodo 
this proper verbal negative (m;it in t^'rdu) is nearly confined in 
•its use to the imperative. In Dhimal it is as constantly applied 
to the infinitive, thus creating a very useful class of contrasted 
\erhs (Ddangli, to be able, Ma ddangli, not to be able; kliangli 
relle, to will ; Ma kbangli nolle, not to will, or wish). This 
function is discharged in Bodo by the general privitive geya, 
eontracU'd to gai, and put as usual between the radical and 
inflected p:irt of the verb, (haiiiio, to be abb', haii//rtino, to be 
e//ahle). This contnisti'd negative i.s likewise universally ob- 
tained in Bodo verbs by varying merely the terminal vowel, 
whether simple or diidithong (do you go or not ?— thangond 
lliangd? will you go or not go ? tbangnei na thang«?) The 
infinitive mood has only a present tense, nothing more analo- 
gous to gerund or supine, than the three participles, viz. a 
present, a past, and a remote past, and the extensive use of 
ubich in lieu of conjunctions i.s very characteristic of both 
tniigues. The r(»ot of the verb, as already fre(|uently noted, is 
the imperatii'c, and it i.s peculiar to these tongues that they 
form all tenses and compounds from it and seldom or never v 
lorm the participles or infinitive. From this root, in the 
Bodo present tense (indicative) is formed by adding 6 (go, if a 
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\o\vcl j>m‘etlt>) for all tin* jmtsoiis of both iinnibcrs ; the 
hy a (ya, if a vowel precede) or bai ; the future by nai ; the 
infinitive by no j the present participle by in, the past partici- 
ple (like the past tense) by a (ya, if a vowel go before) ; and the 
remote past participle by nanc. 

In Dhim^ll the inflective increments, as above enumerated 
are either khi, impersonal, or khika, khina, khi for the three per- 
sons ; hi, impersonal, or hika, hina, hi ; ang, impersonal, or dng- 
kii, angna, ang ; li ; katang ; kii; teng. 

The passive voice in Bodo is conjugated precisely as is the 
active, while in Dhimal there is no such thing as jiassive voice. 
In neither tongue is there any thing like honorific tenses or 
phrases of any sort. We may now conclude the subject of verbs 
with some samples of conjugation. 


Jivi/linh. 

lio/lll 


Go! 

Tilting, 

llailr. 

(io not ! 

Dti tliiuig, 

Mii Inulf. 

Togo, 

'I'hiing no, 

lludeli. 

Going, 

Tiniiig in, 

IliuJe ka (ang. 

(tone, 

Thangli, 

Undo kii. ' 

llnving gone, 

Tilting iiiim'-, 

Haile teng. 


A'ng thiiiigo. 

Kii hade kiiika. 

Thou goest, 

Nang thimgii. 

Nil liade khiini. 

lie goes, 

Iti (iitiiigo, 

Wa hade klu. 

We go, 

.long thtingo, 

K\el hade khi ku l. 

Ye go, 

Nang cluir tlningii, 

Nyel hade khi n\ el. 

They go, 

Richiir thaiigo, 

I'lial hndO khi. 

I went. 

I Ang thkngii or tilling- j 

1 hai, J 

f Kii hade liikii. 

Thou wenlest, 

Nang tlningii or hni, 

Nil hade hiini. 

He went. 

Ri thungii or bui, 

Wa lindelii. 

We went, 

Jong thiingii or hai. 

Jvyel hadelii kvel. 

Ye went. 

f Nang cluir tlningii or 1 

1 hni, J 

- Nvel Imdelii n\el. 

They went. 

Richur th.ingii or hai, 

IHiid hade hi. 

I will go. 

Ang tilling nai, 

Ku liade ting ka. 

Thou wilt go, 

Nang tilting nai. 

Nil hade ang tui. 

He will go. 

Ri tilting nai, 

W a hade iiiig. 

Wo will go. 

Jong thiing nai, 

Kiel liade ting kyel. 

Ye will go, 

Nang ehiir tining nni, 

Nvel hade iiiig nvel. 

They will go, 

Come ! 

Rirhur tliuiig nai, 

Plioi, 

riiiil hade ang. ‘ 
l.e. 

Come not ! 

l)i phoi, 

Mil le. 
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llotfo. 

hhuuith 

To come, 

Phoino, 

Leli. 

(’oming:, 

Phoi uj. 

Le katang. 

{''OJIIP, 

Phoi yii, 

lickii. 

Having conic, 

Phoi nuue. 

Le ttmg. 

1 come. 

A'ng phoigo. 

Kii 1<? khika. 

Thou comost, 

Nang phoigo, 

Na Id khiua. 

lie comes, 

Ri phoigo. 

Wa lekhi. 

t'omc, 

Jong phoigo, 

Kyel lekhi k\el. 

Yc come, 

Nang ehur phoigo, 

Nyel lekhi nyel. 

They come, 

Riehur jihoigo, 

L'bal lekhi. 

1 came, 

.Ang phoi hai or yii. 

Kii le hi kii. 

Thou earnest, 

Nang plioi liai, 

Na lehi mi. 

He came, 

Ri phoi Imi, 

Wii lehi. 

\\ e came, 

Jong phoi Imi, 

K}el lehi kyel. 

\ e caiiie, 

Nang ehhr plioi hai, 

Nvel lehi mel. 

Tlie\ came, 

Rielnir phoi hai, 

iri.al lehi. * 

1 will come, 

Ang phoi nai, 

Kii le liiigkii. 

Tlioii will come. 

.N'aiig phoi nai, 

Na h' iiiigini. 

He will come, 

Ri phoi nai, 

"W ii leang. 

e will come, 

Jong phoi nai, 

K\el leiiiig kvel. 

^ e will come. 

Nang chhr jihoi nai, 

Nyel Idving nyel. 

They will come, 

Rielnir phoi nai. 

liTal leiing. 

Kat ! 

Jii, 

(’ha 

Kai not ! 

I)ii jii. 

Mii elni. 

To eat, 

Jam'), 

('hiili. 

Kating, 

Jay in, 

('hakatang. 

HttttMl, 

Java, 

( hitku. 

Having paten, 

Jaiiano, 

('hii tong. 

1 eat, 

A'ng jagii, 

Kii chii khika. 

1 ate. 

Ang jnbai or jaui, 

K& cha liikti. 

1 will eat. 

Ang janni, < 

f Kii chaiigkii (for chii 
[ lingka).^ 

Speak, 

Rai, 

Doj). 

Speak not. 

Darai, 

Mii (lop. 

To speak. 

Raiiio, 

Ihipli. 

Speaking, 

Raiyiii, 

Dtip katang. 

Spoken, 

Ihiyii, 

iJbpka. 

Having spoken, 

Kai iiane, 

])bp tcng. 

1 speak. 

Ang raigo, 

Kii (l(')p mhikii. 

1 s[toke. 

Ang rnibni, 

Kii (Ibp liikii. 

1 will speak, 

Ang raiimi, 

Kii (lop imgkii. 

Re, 

Jua, 

J('-. 

Re not, 

Dii jaa, 

Miij,^. 

'I'o be, 

Jaauo, 

Jt'itgli. 

Reing, 

Jiiayin, 

Jeng katang. 

Reen, 

Ji'uiya, 

Jengka 

Having been, 

Jitauane, 

Jeng teiig. 

1 am, 

Aiig jaago, 

Kii j('-hikii. 
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Etifflish. 

1 WftS, 

I will be, 

Strike ! 

Strike not ! 

To strike, 

Striking, 

Stricken, 

Having struck, 

1 strike, 

1 struck, 

I w-ill strike, 
lie thou stricken, 
lie thou not stricken, 
To he struck, 
lieing struck, 

Having been struck, 

1 am struck, 

1 was struck, 

I shall be struck. 
Desire ! 

Desire not ! 

To desire, 

Desiring, 

Desired, 

Having desired, 

I desire, 

1 desire tm/, 

I am desiring, 

1 was desiring, 

1 desired, 

1 will desire, 

(live, 

(live not, 

'lo give, 

(living, 

(liven, 

Having given, 

1 give, 

1 gave, 

1 will giM', 

Re able ! 

Re not able ! 

To be able, 

Reing able, 


Bodo 

Aug jaabai, 

Ang jaanai, 

Sho, 

Da shd, 

Shiino, 

Shii in, 

Shiia, 

Shdndne, 

Ang shdgd, 

Ang shi'm or shubai, 
Ang shonai, 

Shd jas'i. 

Da shd jiiii, 

Slit) jasiuo, 

Shd jtiayiu, 

Shd jaaya, 

Ang shojaugo, 

Ang shd jiidbai, 

Ang shu jfb'uiai, 
Labai, 

Da labai, 

Labaino, 

Labaiyin, 

Dabaiya, 

Labaitniud, 

Ang labaigo, 

Ang labai yw/go, 
A'ng labai dong, 

Ang labai donguiau, 
A'ng labaibai, 

Ang labainai, 

Hut, 

Du hot, 

Hutnd, 
llotnin, 
llotna, llnii. 

Hot nunc, 

Ang, Hdyii, 

Ang holbai or hnii, 
Ang hogon, 
llau, 

Dii Inia, 

Hmino, 

HHuyin, 


Dhimal. 
hig& hiki. ^ 

Ka jenka (for'jd ang. 
ka). 

D^ug hai. 

Ma dting hai. 

Dang haili. 

Dang hai kataag. 

Ddng hai k^i. 

Dang hai t6ng, 

Ka dang hai khika. 

Ka dang hai hik^i. 

Ku dtxng hai dngk^. 


Kliang. 

Mu khang. 

Khungli. 

Khiing katang. 

K banka. 

Khiing teng. 

Ka khiing khikii. 

Kii nid khiing khikii. 

Kii ehing khiing khika. 
Kii liunpiing khang 
khika. 

Kii khiing hika. 

Ka khungkii (for khiing 
iingka). 



Pi katang. 

Pikiu 
Pi teng. 

Kii )ii khika, 

Kii j>i hikii. 

Kii |)i ling ka. 

Dd.uig, 

Mii ddiing. 

Ddiingli (ddngli per 
cllipsin). 

Duung katang 
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English. 
Rcpn able, 

Haviii" been able, 
I am able, 

1 was able, 

I shall be able, 


Bodo. 

H&av6, 

II aa nan^*, 

Ang haiigo, 
Ang H^lbai, 

Ang IlfiJiiiai, 


Dhiml. 

Dbangka. 

Dbang tthig. 

Ka (l('mng kliika. 

Kd (Ibdng hikii, 
f Ka dbang angka (do. 
[ lingkii vulgo). 


Lvdeclixables. 

These highly useful j)arts of speech which give precision to 
all the others, whilst they connect them into well knit sen- 
tences, arc sadly deficient in the Bodo and Dhimal languages. 
Here, more than any where, and almost only, I trace evidence 
of systematic borrowing and very clumsy assimilation. For the 
adverbs of place, time, (piantity, (juality, mode, and for the 
con] uctioirs the vocabulary must be consulted; nor is there any 
thing needful to be added in this place. Conjunctions of pure 
or unborrowed character are very rare* both in Bodo and 
Dhimal, and this circumstanee. together with the habitual neg- 
lect of those post-positions which denote the cases of nouns, 
causes the sentences to hang very loosely together. Kuphony 
however is studied, and the Euphonic particles, which are the 
chief links of the construction, may be properly regarded as 
conjunctions. In Bodo the chief ones are, bo, no, na, a, ya, 
ina. .Ml are post-fixes and insignificant, except the last, which 
has an intensitive sense, as hagra, a jungle, hagra nui, a great 
jungle or forest. In Dhimal there are fewer of these euphonic 
links of sentence.s, and indeed I remember distinctly but one, 
which is sa, and is void (»f meaning. Prepositions in the.se lan- 
guages, as in others, govern various cases, of w hich some ex- 
amples have been given, and more may be drawn from the 
subjoined sentences. Adverbs generally precede, but sometimes 
follow the verb or nouns whose sense they (jualify and in close 
juxtaposition to which they are always found. I have met with 
no method of converting adjectives into adverbs, and this may ac- 


Tlie want is cleverly evaded by means of the participles, a la Turque. 
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count in part for the poorness of these ton'gues in indeclinablcs. 
Participles perforin tlie function of conjunctions, as in Turki. 

Sentences illustrative of the above rules of grammar and of 
the construction of the Bodo and Dhhndl languages : — 

1 2 3 4* r, fi 7 

A'esterday 1 went to the forest, to cut timber. To-day I am 

H f) 10 11 12 

going to the junule, to cut grass ; and to-morrow 1 shall go to 

. i-'i 14 ir> ifi 17 la 

the village, to choose a fit site for building a house on. 

1^ 2 ^ 3 5 4 

Bodo. — Mi a ang thanga hagramou, bongphung phono. 

” ,7 K' }> 11 13 

Ang (line hagruu tiiangdong thurcj haiu). Gabiln ang phiirou 

12 If) l.'l 14 IH 17 

th^ngnai nupthi inajang naino, jerubo m'iiikho luiu) labaigo. 

2 3 r> 4 r> 

Dhiin^l. — Anji ka hadcihika bada dincha ta, sing palli. Nani 

.^87^ 10 0 II 

inhoika dincha ta hadi^kii (for hadi'khika), nainm cheli. Jdnini 

13 12 Itt 17 ir* 10 14 

ka derata had(iang (ka), sa damli, elka chol ((•ng) khangli. 

^12 3 4 f) 0 7 H 0 

The big boy heat the big girl, till she bi‘gan to cry. 

2 I 4 3 (. 

Hodo. — Iliwagotho gedet/m hinjougotho g('det/o( shiiii, bini 
7 f> a 

her jihrii from gapma a crying dongman was. 

I 2 4 T) a 

Dhiinal. Bada chan bada chamdeng (for dieiig) I'.sogiiaihi, 

0 7 <» « 

k('»la wa Khiii li tenghi. 

1 2 3 4 I. 7 (1 

The large pig has given six \oung, three males .uidthree 

f) 

females. 

•» 4 ,! I, 

Bodo.— A’uma gedet«« \osha nnido ^Ulu);' gopluiya; ma- 
7 II 0 
thiiin j(')la ; mat ham jd. 


Sign ut caM', ur i'lli|itical oml^!>tul), ^up|llKtl mthiu biuckil'. 
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^ ^ 4 5 3 6 7 

Dhimal— Bada paya tiiloiig chan jehi; suniloiig dankha, 

)! 9 

sunilor.g mahaiii. 

The girl is older than the boy, but the boy is tidier than the 
girl. 

Bodo.— Hinjougothow gibV, hhva gothdu gddoi; toblabo hin- 
jougo thono luwagotho/f jou (for gajou) sin. 

Dhimal. Vi aval chan nha (dong) beval chan siana hi ; tai 
lujiin iihadong wajan dhangii hi (hi for jehi). 

The horse is fatter than the cow, but the cow is less fleet 
than the horse. 

Rodo.— Mushujowo gorai//rt giiphung shin ; tublubu nuishujo- 
\ono* gorai gakhri sin. 

Dhimal. Pwi nhadoiig oii^ha gandi hi; tal pi;i tihadong 
ui!\ lui cliukka hi, 

'i'iiis* pen is longer than that knife, 

R«do. — Iinbe kalam hdhc daba galou sin. 

Dhimal. — l^^ta churi nhadong ita kalam rhiuka hi. 

This pen is the longest of all. 

Bodo. — Boino/;o manino imbd kidam galou sin dong. 

Dhimal. — Sogimitig nha (dong) ita kalam rhnika. 

What (is) yoiir name ? 

Bodo. — Nangni jour, immga name, nni wh;it, mvug name. 

Dhimal. — llai whiit, ming name, mingko j our’s. 

■1 2 3 4 5 (i 7 (i <i 

Wlieu you called me 1 was within the house, and did not 
iiear. 

12 4^ 3 .5 « 7 fi 

Bodo. — Jeda nang angkho linghothai ang nob singou juiibai, 

khauaye, 

1 2 3 4 fi H 7 

Dhimal.— Jtda na kaihina keiig, ka higahika sako-lipta. Ma 

hinhika.f 

• Expletive particles marked by Italic* • double ■Expb-tires, by Small Capitals, 
t Here is a sample of sLeerly direct const.'.i ii« Dhimal. 
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Wlio is (there) ? It is 1. 

B()do. — Chur dong. Ang dong. 

Dhimdl. — lUshu hi. Ka-hika. 

It was so or thus. It is not so now ; but it will so sigain 
to-morrow. 

Bodo.— Ilishi dongman. Dino uripusa geya. Gabiin risha 
phin nai. 

Dhim4l.—- Usang hig^lhi. Eilang usang manthd. Jumni 
usfing nhechuto jeang. 

Why say so ? It is false ! 

Bodo. — M^no idi raigo. 0*ngd. 

Dhimal.-— Hai pdle usdng ddpkhina. Miecha jeng (hn- je 
Hog). 

As it was, so it is. 

Bodo. — Jiring ddngman, uring dong.* 

Dhimkl. — Jedong higahi, kddong hi (for jchi). 

Will you go with me to the Hills ? 

Bodo.— Nang Ungjong hajdha thing nai. 

Dhiinil. — Ni king dosa dingti hingni (for hadcing na). 

I will g(>. I will not go. 

Bodo. — A'ng thingnai. A'ng thanga. 

Dhimal. — Ki hinki (hadcingka). Ki mi hinki. 

Did you go with him ? 1 did not go. 

Bodo. — Nang bijong (laguehe together) thanga. Tliangu 
Dhimil. — Ni wing dosa haina (for hadehina). 

Mi haiki (for hadehika). 

Is he here, or not ’ 

Bodo. — Imhdhi jaigo, ni gevi. 

Dhimil.— Ishd jchi, ni mihi (mi join). 

Is it so (fact), or not ? 

Bodo. — O'ngd, ni dnga. 

Dhimil.— JdiiT, ni mijelii. (Precisely hast yi nest.) 
Yesterday I was beaten by Birna for leaving the calves in 
the cultivation. 


* Or, Jiring jiabai, uring jiiugo. 
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A'ng mia Biriiaui ^hai* jong shojaya, hunou mushu- 
giilai phiir (kho) hogdrnane. (Past participle alwayg if the act 
Ih‘ (lone.) 

Dhinial.— Ka dnji Birnako khurdoijg dang hai nenchihi, 
k'ligta pia ko changalai (eng) lappika. 

Alas ! I was yesterday beaten without fault. 

Bodo. — Chi ! chi ! ang doshgcya fldmano) shojaya. 

Dhiiual.— Hai, hai ! doshin^intho kd dnji dang hai nencha- 
iiika. 

' . . 3 4 f) 

He was killed by a tiger, and when we went to look for his 
*> . 7 K (J 10 

reiuains, we found nothing but shreads of his clothes. 

Bodo. — Mochajong watjaiibai ; j(‘lai jong, bini begeng nai- 
4 10 9 7 

griino tlianga, s(*lai liisri band luana, mangl)o any thing (else) 
unitK* ^ound not. 

f r ^ t 3 (i 

Dliimal. — Klniiid dong cha nenehahi, j(>la kyel wengko hard 

bhdli hadehi kyel, tela theka dhaba (eng) kyel ncjiiln kyel, aro 
else, liaidong anything, manthd not. 

The mouse was killed by the cat and the cat was killed by 
the dog. 

Bodo. — Injot«a mouji jong wathat jaya, moujid clioima jong 
w at phir» jaya. 

I)himal. — Juha nmnkcm sho she nenehahi lithoi nmnkou 
Kina dong she neneliahi. 

1 struck him and he struck me, and thereon we fought. 

Bodo. — Ang bikho shiia bid angkho shua, yiind jong kliom- 
jaiabai. 

Dhimal. — Ka weng dangliai liika, wa keng danghai In' kola 
Kyel piichu hi kyel. 

Having so said, he departed. 

Bodo — Risha rainane, fhangbai. 

Dhimal. — If sang ddp teng, hudeln. 

* Litprailr, bjr (he hand of Buna . and io in Dhimal. 
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Having beaten his own wife, he fled for shame. 

Bodo. — Gouini bihi (kho) shun^ine, lajiniwi khat langbai (or 
khatbai). 

Dhinial. — 7’ai (ko) be (wal) eng dang haika, ledcr teng khat 
nbi {nlii==khi or hi). 

He goes laughing. 

Bodo. — Minin niinin thangdong. 

Dhiniiil. — Lenkatang lenkatang hadekhl. 

He comes crying. 

Bodo. — Gapmln gapwin plioidong. 

Dhimul. — Kliarkalung kharkatang lekhi. 

He goes speaking. 

Bodo. — Rahn raiin lljango. 

Dhimlil. — Ddpkatdng dopkatdng hadekhi. 

Having come, he will speak. 

Bodo. — Phoinane, rainai. 

Dhimfil. — Leteng so, doping. 

Having gone, he finished his business. 

Bodo. — Tluingnants hobba (kho) inoujapbai. 

Hhiinil. — Hi (de) t6ig m kain jehi.^' 

1 shall be beaten to-morrow for not having finished the 
work. 

Bodo. — Gabvln ang shojaanai, mano, hobba haagai.t 
Uhimil. Ivam the, (eng) work, mu not, piika done, koiiang 
because, ki inji danghai ncnchangka (for cha angka). 

A beaten dog, is good to nothing. 

Bodo.— Sojayi choima, mangbo any, hobbawo work, (for) 
udaiyi (vidaiyi useless). 

Dhimil.— Danghai nwichuka kina, haibo any, kum ko use, nia 
not. 

Spoken words, are quickly forgotten. 

W ritten words, arc not soon obliterated. 

* A itrong idiom if correct ; litereUy, the work vat . fuit bo ante, chan jt%i, for 
hii produced young. ' 

t Literally, for why ? 1 wu unable for tbe work. 
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Bodo. — Raya kotha, gakhri bou jaa bai litqai ? kothli, gakhri 
gomatiia. 

Dhimal.— DopkS kotha, dhimpa inlka,* lekhika kotha, ma§ 
paka (idiomatic ?) 

Yesterday he came but the work was done previously. 
Bodo.— Bi mia*ijiioiya, kintii h.lbba sigang japbai. 

Dliimal.— Xnji lehi came, wa he, kintu kam lampfnig hoihi. 

If I find him I will beat him. 

Bodo. — Jela ang bikho mano, ‘dla bikho, him, shonai will 
beat, ang I. 

Dhimal. — Jela ka weug nenangka, dla wetig dang liaiangka. 

Will you eat, or not 

Bodo. — Janai, na jaya (or jaya gai). 

Dhimal. — Changna, na ma changna (cha angua) . 

Will you sit down, or not ? 

. Bodb. — Juuiiai, na jdwa. 

l^iiimal. — Yungangnri, na nui ydngiingna. 

Will you speak, or not ? 

Bodo. — Hainai, na raya gai. 

Dhimal.— Ddpangna, na ma ddpfingna. 

Go cjuiekly, Birna is gone. 

Bodo,— Thd (familiarly for thang) gakhri, Birnat thangbai. 
Dhimal. — Dhimpa hade, Birna hadelii. 

Go alone, I am going to the village. 

Bodo. — Thang nang hashing, ang thangdorig pharou.| 
Dhimal. — Ekelang hade, ka derata hadeangka. 

I am not going to-day. 1 shall go to-morrow. 

Bodo. — Dine ang thaiigi, gabun thangnai. 

Dhimal.— Nani ka ma banka, (for hadeangka) jumni hade- 
angkii. 

* Kilk6 forgotten ; Ma))ttka not done. I could not obtain the trace of a passive 
save the participle by any variety of questions. 

t Ma paka is probably a contraction for nil mi. paki. 

I In these two instances the construction i.s as direct as 'in English, and would, 1 
think, have been found lo oftener if the l/rdu questions had nut told on the replies. 
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He was false. He is trae. 

Bodo. — Santalen ja^bai, Gh4m jdago. 

Dhimil.— -MicchS higdhi, E1kA jehi. 

This boy is fat. That boy is very thin. 

Bodo.— Imbe gotho guphung dong, hube gotho gaham dong. 
DhimSl.— fdong chan dhimka hi, lidong* chan chdp mhi 
(mhi khi). 

Father, and mother, and child. 

Bodo. — Bi bipha, bi bima,* bi bisha, 

Dhim^ll. — Aba, ama chan. 

1 . Eaten by a tiger. 

2. Ab homine stuprata. 

3. Beaten by a hand. 

Bodo, Dhimul. 

1 . Mochi jong I . Khiiniisho chd n6n ebakii, 

2. Iliwa jong khoi jdy&. 2. Waval dong hi nen chaka. 

3. Akhai jong shojaya. 3. Khiir sho danghai nen chaka. 

Given things how sliall I take back ? 

Bodo.— Hotnai jinis bre how, laphimvii take back shall, 4ng I, 
Dhimfil.— Hka jinis hesa how, nhechuto back, rhu take, dngk4 
shall I. 

Heard words why should 1 hear again ? 

Bodo. — Khanayi kotha mdno raiphinnai, should I hear. 
Dhimal.— Hinkd koth4 haipaii nhechuto bin ang ka, shall I 
hear. 

The man who told you so is your own friend. 

Bodo — Jai nangkho idi raibai, bi he, gushthi friend, nangni 
your’s. 

Dhinidl. — Jai usdng, dopmhikeng waf Uiko (m’’n, diang man. 

1 2 3 4 5 

The man whom you seek is dead. 

2 3 4 1 5 

Bodo. — Jekho nang naignigo bi he, thoibai. 

3 4 

Hhimal. — Jidongdiang what man, rhekhina kdddng thal, 
di4ng man, sihi. 
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With what shall I plaster this wall. 

Bodo. — Imbe injurd m&jong litnai. 

Dhim4l. — Ithai berhem haiote lep&ngk4. 

What do you want ? and what are you saying ? 

Bodo.— Bi and, m& what, bidong wanting, bi and, ma what, 
raidong saying, {con}unction repeated : so above.) 

Dhimal. — Hai rhekhin^, hai dopkhinfi. 

The natch is begun, come and see it, 

Bodo. — Moshd hango, thangndne having gone, bikho it, nai 
see. 

Dhimal.— Hiali tdnghi, hdten^sa ditto, utang do ditto. 

The ndtch is over, I will not go. 

Bodo. — Moshd kh^ngbai, dng thdngd. 

Dhimal. — Hiali hoihi, kd md hdngkd (hadedngka). 

Having finished that job he went to do the other. 

* “^Bodo. — Hobe habba hdandne (or moujapndn^) giibun hobba 
(kho) mouno thdng bai. 

Dhinidl. — l/td kameng hoipdteng, bhindng kdm (eng) pdli 
hadehi. 

He wished to go with us yesterday, but was not able. To-duy 
be is able, and M'illing to go. 

Bodo. — Bi jong jong mid thdngno labai bai, had (yd) gai ; 
Dine hddyin,* thdngno labaigo. 

Dhimal.— Wd jumni king dosa hdli (hadeli) khdng hi ; md 
ddnghi (doanghi). Ndiii hdli dong katang,* wd khdngkhi hdli. 
Are you able (to do it) or not ? 

Bodo. — Nang hddgd, nd badge (ge for gai ?) 

Dhimdl. — Nd dddn khind nd ma ddnkhind. 

From Siligori to Dorjiling how many cos ? 

Bodo.— Siligori ni phra. Dorjiling chim, chewd piche. 

Dhimdl. — Siligori sho Dorjiling thekapa he cos. 

How many sheep and goats in the pen ? 

Bodo. — Mendd bo Wrmaiya nudnou bdehehd. 

Dhimdl. — Mendd wd eecha sdkolipta he jehi. 

* Thm, in erery imUnce, the conjanctioa u evaded by the uae of the participlci. 
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Take it from the water, and throw it in the fire. 

Bodo. — Doini phr^ bokhdngn^ne, watou garshun. 

Dhimdl. — Chisho churaateng menti huiipi. 

In a large house two fires are better than one. 

Bodo. — N6d gedetnou doudap manche no doudap mangne 
gh^msin. 

Dhim^il. — Bada sdtd 6long 4kh^ dong (for nh^l dong) gnelong 
6kh6 m ^lang.* 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9' 

Take it from these naughty boys and give it to those good 
10 

girls. 

4 5 6 3 2 

Bodo. — Imbechur hamma hiwa gothophurni phra b’ikho 
^ 1 ^ 8 9 ■ , 10 10 7 

lanSne hobechur ghdm hiiijougotho phur (kho) hot. 

4 5 fi 3 12 

Dhimdl. — Idong mkelka w&jan galai sho ghiiiteng 
^ 8 9 10 7 

uddng elka b^jan-galai eng pi. 

Cull all the children quickly. 

Bodo.~Boi (no) bogotho (phur) kho gakhri ling hot. 
Dhimiil.—Sogiming chan (galai) eng diuinpa kai. 

Saheb ! this is our buffalo i give it to us mid take it from 
them. 

Bodo.—Giri ! imbe jongni maisho jiii^o. Jongno hot. Bi- 
churni phri bikho la. 

Dhimiil.— Giri ! Idong kingko dia, king eng pi, ubal sho 
ghinteng having seized, rhu take. 

He took all the pigs from us, and gave them to Birna. 
Bodo.—Boinobo y6ma phiir (kho) bi joiigni phra laydiie, 
Birn^io hu&. 

Dhim^.— Sogiming pdyS (galai ^ng) king sho ghinteng, 
Birndng pilu. 

* Strong idiom : can’t translate : for ordinary use tlu- word clka may take itf 
place. 
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Construction. 

I have already stated that I do not propose to go into com- 
parisons, until I have completed the series of contemplated 
Vocabularies and Grammars, and, with regard to positive re- 
marks on the structure of the Bodo and Dhimkl tongues, I 
know not that anything need be added to the copious and 
careful particulars, the statement of which is just concluded. 
It, has been ray object to make that statement /)pr/<;c//y ade- 
quate to the ends in view,^ and those who are disposed to study 
it in all its parts will, I trust find, that I have not laboured iu 
vain. 

A few concluding remarks may, however, be expected from 
me ; but to avoid useless repetition I must glance at tlie whole 
group of tongues which I purpose to examine. It Ijas been 
^aiwtKly observed, that the Bodo and Dhimiil languages belong 
pretty evidently to the aboriginal Indian tongues, and not to 
tlie Indo-CJiinese or monosyllabic. They seem to me to have 
retained, to a remarkable degree, their primitive character, so as 
to constitute very valuable exemplars of the class of languages 
(aboriginal Indian), to which they belong ; nor have I any 
doubt that further time w'ould have enabled me to replace 
many of the U'r(Ki or Hindi vocables to be found in the Voca- 
bularies with others of indigenous stock. Such exotic words 
are surprisingly few, considering how long the Bodo and Dhi- 
mal people have lived in peaceful intercourse with the people 
of the plains, on one hand, and of the hills, on the other ; and, 
what is still more singular is, the broad distinction between the 
Bodo and Dhimdl tongues as compared with one another, see- 
ing that these people have lived, for several generations, if not 
actually mixed, -{for their villages are separate nor do they 
intermarry,) yet in the closest apposition and intercourse. That 
the Kocch were originally an affiliated race, very closely con- 
nected with the Bodo and entirely distinct from the Hindrms, 

* preface. 
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(Arian immigrant population using the Prakrits,) I have no 
liesitation in saying. But, since the beginning of the 16th 
century of our aera, the Kocch have very generally abandoned 
their own, in favour of the Hindoo (and Moslem), speech and 
customs, though there be still a small section called P4ni or 
B^bu Kocch, retaining them. I failed to obtain access to the 
P4ni Kocch so that my Kocch Vocabulary exhibits little 
more than a mass of corrupted Prakrits. There are, however, 
some primitive vocables and the vocabulary, such as it is, has 
been taken, in order to preserve a living sample (soon to dis- 
appear) of that process whereby the Arian and exotic, are 
rapidly absorbing tiic Tamulian and indigenous tongues of 
India— tongues (the latter) which, if we make a general infer- 
ence from the state of things in the hilly aiid jungly districts, 
wherein alone they arc now found, must have been prodigiously 
numerous, uhen tlrcy prevailed over the whole face ofthc land. 
— ‘unles/i, indeed, the dispersion and segregation in holes and 
corners of the aboriginal population have given rise to that 
Babel of tongues which we now find. In the sub-Himdlayas 
between tlie K&li and the Tishta rivers, 1 know of the follow- 
ing aboriginal tongues and dialects : the Ilongbo or Cisnivean, 
Bhotia, the Magar, the Gurung ; the Murmi, the New^ri, the 
Kir^nti, the Limbu, the Lapeha, the Sun war, the Haiyii, the 
Ch6paiig, the Kusunda, the Deinvar. the Diirre, the'Brdmhu: 
the above in the Hills: in the Tarai, extending our limits 
easterly to Assam, so as to include its S. W. skirt. The Kocch, 
Hhimul, Utihhfi, Oard, Khyi or Khasia, Cachari or Mech, or 
Bodo, Hajung, Kudi, Ihitar or Bor Gangai, Kichak, Th^lru : 
‘K^rut, Amiith, Muraha, Dhanuik, Dhekrii, besides tliose of 
hill tribes located there long ago, and now very different from 
their confreres of the hills, such as Sringia Linihiis, DenwSrs 
Diirr^s, &.c. What a wonderful superfluity of -speech ! and 
what a demonstration of the impediments to general intercourse 
characterising the earlier sUiges of our social progression ! 
How far these languages, though now mulually unintelligible 
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to those wba us^ them, be really distinct, how far any common 
link may exist between them and the rest of the aboriginal 
tongues of India— so as to justify the application of the single 
name Tamulian to them all— are questions which I hope to 
supply large means of answering, when I have gone through 
the hill and Tarai tongues of this frontier, as above enumerated. 
Be these points as they may, the Bodo and Dhim61 tongues 
will be, I- think, allowed to be genuine and highly interesting 
samples of the aboriginal languages of the plains of India, (what- 
ever their source or connexion, matters to be settled, hereafter,) 
jis well as to furnish a good key to the mond and physical con- 
dition of-thc. simple races using those tongues. What can be 
more striking, for example, than agriculture being expressed 
by the term felling or clearing the forest ; than the total ab- 
sence of any term for village,* for plough, for horse, for money 
'STTy kind, for nearly every operation of the intellect or will, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and, lastly, for almost every ab- 
stract idea, whether material or immaterial ? Structurally viewed, 
these languages are distinguished by a frequent absence of in- 
version that is unwonted in Indian tongues ;t by the peculiar 
use of the pronouns, particularly in Dhimal; by the special form 
and uses of the privitives ; by the loose cohesion of the sen- 
tences, resulting from a want of, and a contempt for, conjunc- 
tions, as well as a neglect of the signs of case and tense ; 
by* the conjunctive application of the participles by a 
want of precision arising from the paucity of adverbs and also 
from the features just marked ; by a passion for ellipsis yet an 
attention to euphony ; by extreme simplicity of structure; and 


• Arvg in annoH mutant et superest 8g«r ! see on. 

t As will be seen, the mtial structure of sentences w lilt that of (Iindi and I'Vdu , but, 
as already remarked, it must be born<{ in mind, that the U'rd6 and Hindi medium of 
questioning should he alloweil for, as necessarily influencing the responses, which thet«- 
f«re perhaps exhibit too much inversion ? 

t Id lieu both of relaUve pronouns and of conjuntions, thus instead of go and bring, 
«ve have going bring, and uistead of he who brings, tie bnngiag. 

T 2 
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lastly, by the universal and exclusive use, in DhimM, of frag- 
mentary auxiliare in the business of conjugation. 

Adam Smith long ago remarked, that original languages 
might be known from derivative ones, by those auxiliars and 
prepositions of the latter, whereby the complex inflections of 
the former are got rid of. It would be practically very con- 
venient if we had any certain marks of this sort, serving to dis- 
tinguish those two classes of languages ; but it is difficult to 
suppose the Bodo and Dhim^il languages other than primitive ; 
and yet if they be primitive, Smith’s deductions from the lan- 
guages of Europe, cannot be allowed to have general validity. 
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ORIGIN, LOCATION, NUMBERS, CREED, CUSTOMS, CHARACTER 
AND CONDITION OF THE KCVCCH, BODO AND DHIMAL 
PEOPLE, WITH A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE CLIMATE THEY DWELL IN. 


If we commence our researches into the aboriginal tongues 
ami races of India in its north-east corner or Assam, we find 
that province rich in such materials for enquiry. But the ma- 
jority of tlie numerous aborigines of the mountains of Assam, 
appear to belong to the monosyllabic-tongued or Chinese stem, 
with ^which we have nothing to do. A line drawn north and 
south across the Brahmaputra, in the general direction of the 
Dhunsri river, and continued southwards so as to leave Kichlir 
within it or to the west of it, would seem not very inaccurately 
to divide the monosyllabic-tongued from the Tamulian moun- 
taineers. Possibly, indeed, some of the hill tribes to the north 
i»f tlie Brahmaputra, although within the Tamulian limits, as 
al)()ve conjecturally defined, may yet be found to belong to the 
inoimsyllabic-tongued races ;* but to the south of that river, I 
think, it is pretty evident that such is not the case, for the 
Kacharians, Khasias and Garos are, in creed, customs and lan- 
guages, either identical with, or most closely affined to, the 
Hodo, while the Kiidi, Rabhu, and Hajong, if not rather nomi- 
nal than real distinctions (Hajong, Hojai Kachari) are but steps 
of the great Bodo or Mecch family, w hose proper habitat, be it 
remembered, is the plains and not the mountains. I should add, 
that it is a mistake to suppose the mass of the population in the 
valley of Assam to'be of Arian race. I allude to the Dh^krdg 

* In the Northern HiIU alfio the Dhanu'i Memi to demark the Alpine race* of Tibetan 
onsrm (ending euterly with the Lhopa or Bhutanene ) from the Dapbia**, Akai, Bon, 
Abor% Mishmis, Mins and others ol apparently Ciuttese slock or loao-Chineiie, that 
iiiuuusyllabu:. 
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or common cultivators of the valley, who, as well as the Kach^ris 
and Kocch of that valley, are Tamulians, as is proved beyond 
a doubt by their physical attributes, and in despite of that Ben- 
g^lli disguise of speech and customs, which has misled superficial 
observers. Tlie illustration of these Assamese races is, however, 
I believe, in better hands than mine ; and I therefore shall pro- 
ceed for the present more westward. Whoso should advance 
from Go^ilplira in Assam to Aliganj in Morang would, in tra- 
versing a distance of some 150 miles along the skirts of the 
mountains of Bhutan* and Sikim, pass through the country of 
the following aborigines of Tamulian extraction ; the Kocch, the 
Bodo, the DhimUl, tlie Rabh^i, the Hijong, the Kudi, the Batar 
or Bor, Kebrat, Pallah, Gangai, Maraha, and Dhanuk, not again 
to mention the Kach^rians separately, they being demonstrably 
identical with the Bodo, and so in future to be regarded, nor 
further dwelling now on the Khasias and Garos than to observe"'' 
that Buchanan notes them as parts of the population of Rang- 
pur in its old extent.t We may have more to say of the rest 
of tiiese tribes hereafter. Many of them have abandoned wholly 
their own tongues, and a deal of their own manners. But our 
present business is with the Kcwch. Bodo and Diurnal, and first 
with the first. 

In the Northern part of Bengal, towards Dalimkot, appears 
have been long located the moat numerous and powerful 
people of Tamulian extraction on this side the Ganges, and the 
only one which, after the complete ascendancy of the Arians 
had been established, was able to reUiin or recover political 
power or possession of the open plains. What may have been 
the condition of the Kocch in the palmy days of Hinduism 

• BhCit&n recte Hh^iianl, the end of Bh«f, Sanskrit name of the country which the 
people themselvw call Lhu, l>ut like tlie Hinilus, cooaider it an appeodaKe of Hhot v. 
iiwt, of which tlie former IS the Sanskrit and the latter the I’ersiaiKlesipimlion. J he 
native one is Hod. 

t IS m fU words of Brown's Vocabulary, are the same in Giird and in ^^ecch, and the 
whole 60 or nearly so in Kachan and RUcch. Afnin, the Kachans called 
Bodo. and so dotim Mf>cch ; and laitly the Kachiin duUes Siju, MaironR and Afrratiir 
are likewMe Mw.oh deibes—the chief ones too of both people to whom I resiora their 
proper iitme. These are abundant proofs of common ongrm ot Gams also. 
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cannot now be ascertained: but it |b certain that after the 
Moslem had taken place of the Hindu suzerainty, this people 
became so important that Abul Fazul cuu|i state Bengal as be- 
ing bounded on the north by the kitigdom of Kocch which, he 
adds, includes Kamrup.” H&jo founded this kingdom towards 
the close of the fifteenth century or beginning of the sixteenth, 
and it was retained by his sovereign successors for nearly 200 
years.* In 1/73 the Company’s gigantic power absorbed the 
Kocch Raj, which once included the western half of Assam on 
one side and the eastern half of Morung on the othsr, with all 
tlie inter\’ening country, reaching east and west from the Dhari: 
ari river to the Konki, whilst north and south it streUdieil 
from Daliuikdt to Ghdraghtit. In other words the Kocch Raj 
extended from 88 to 93| east longitude and from 25 to 27 
north latitude, Kocch Bihar being its metropolis, and its limits 
XeVng coequal with those of the famous yet obscure Kamrup 
of the Tantras, Hiijo’s representative still exercises jura re- 
galia in that portion of the ancient possessions of the family 
which is called Nij Bihar, and he and the Jilpaigori and Pangii 
Rajahs, together with the Bijni and Darang liajahs, and sever- 
al of the Lords Marchers of the north frontier of Kamrup 
(Baruas of the Dwars) — all of the same lineage-— still hold 
as Zamindar Rajahs most of tljc lands between Sikim, Bhut- 
an and Kamrup, as at present constituted, and a southern line 
nearly coincident with the 2(io of north latitude. Sukla Dev 
of the Kocch dynasty divided the kingdom, and there seems to 
have been in later times a triple Sultanat fixed at Bihar, Ranga- 
mati and Gauhati. The Rajahs of Gauhati and their kinsmen 
of Darang extended the Kocch dominion eastward to and be- 
yond the Majuli or great Island of the Brahmaputra. Hajd the# 
founder, having no sons, gave his daughter and heiress to a 
Bodo or Mecch chief in marriage; and to the wise policy indi- 
cated by this act (the policy of uniting tf>e aborigines and 
directing their united force against intruders) was the founder 
of the Kocch dynasty, indebted for his success iigainst the Mos- 
* huch. Kanfniur. >'ol. 111. p. 419, &c. ficc. 
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leniB, the*khut4ne8e ds^ the Assamese.* Nevertheless the 
successors of Hajo speedily abandoned that policy, casting off 
the Mecch (Bodo) #ith scorn, and renouncing the very name 
of their own country and tribe with tlieir language, creed 
and customs, in f^^vour of those of the Arians tvho, however 
resolutely they may eschew the aborigines, whilst continuing 
obscure and contumacious, never fail to hold out the hand 
of fellowship to them, when they become powerful at once and 
docile. In a word, Visva Sinh, the conqueror’s grandson, 
with all the people of condition, apostatised to Hinduism ; the 
country was renamed Bihdr— the people, Riijbansi; so that 
none but the low and mean of this race could longer tolerate 
the very name of Kocch, and most of these, being refused a 
decent status under the Hindu regime, yet infected, like 
their betters, with the disposition, to change, very wisely 
adopted U\im in preference to helot Hinduism. ThurUie'' 
mass of the Kocch people became Mahomedans, a?ul 'the 
higher grades, Hindus: both style themselves Rajbansi : a 
remnant only still endure the name of Kocch ; and of these 
but a portion adheres to the language, creed and customs, of 
their forefathers — as it were, merely to perpetuate a testimo- 
ny against the aposUicy of the rest! The above details are 
interesting for the light they throw upon the character and 
tjenins of Hindmum, which is certainly an exclusive system, but 
not inflexibly so ; and whilst it readily admits the pwerful to 
the emineut status of Rajput vel Kshatriya, it is prone to ten- 
der to the humble and obscure no station above helotism — a 
narrowness of polity that enabled Buddhism not only to esta- 
blish itself in the very metropolis of Hinduism (Bihar, Oude, 
tBenares) but for sixteen to seventeen centuriesf (sixth B. C. 

• The Yoifini Tantra denounces these iliree, under the appollations of Plov • Yavan 
and Sauniar. as the foreign scourges ol the Jaiid. Uuch. 111. 413, 1 lie Aiwaniese ( Sau- 
niar) alluded to arc' the Ahums, who held upper Ai.sain when the Kocch held lower 
and middle, but with ever-varymg iimiis. 

t Saltya was probably born in 545 B, C, and dk^l in 455, and that his cn*cd was 
sull Bounshing tn tlte eleventh century A. D. is proved by the then solenin repair ol the 
great temple at (jaya. 1'he peraecuUun however was hut in the niuth. 

• Ploh or Proh is the nsme of the (.epebas in the Unenage of Tibet, and the Lepebas may 
be the people ailuded to, more prubably, the UbuUnesc and Le|icba!i both. 
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to eleventh A. D.) to contest with it the palm of luperiority. 
The Yogini Tantra very properly denominates the Kocch, 
Ml&chas or aborigines, the fact being Ipiprinted in unques> 
tionabie characters on their non-ariari physiognomy, and also 
on the language and customs of their unconverted brethren. 
Tliey are called Kavach* in the Tantra just named, HfisH by 
the Kdchdris or Bodos of Assam, Kamal by the Dhimfils, and 
Kocch by the Mecch or Bodos of the Mechi, as well as by 
themselves where not perplexed with Brahraanical devises. 
Buchanan, who was furnished with every appliance for satis- 
factory research, and whose sagacity was not unworthy of his 
opportunities, estimated the numbers of the Kocch people 
twenty-five years jigo, at 3a0,000 nearly. 1 am not aware that 
any good census has since been taken, and I have failed to 
obtain a general estimate : but from much inquiry, aided by 
-Majtfl* Jenkins, Dr. Campbell and Pernumund Acharj, 1 con- 
clude that Bucluman missed a great many of tliem under the 
disguise of Islam, that cultivation has vastly increased sinci* 
his time, that the Kocch abound throughout the northern part 
of Rungpur, Pilrnea, Dinajpur, Mymansing and in all Kamrup 
and Darang, as far as the Dhansri river, and that their num- 
bers cannot be less than 800,000 souls — possibly even a million 
or million and quarter. In Assam they are divided into Kam- 
thali and Madai or Shara, and Kolita or Kholta^ and in Rung- 
pur, &c. into Rajbansi and Kocch — those of the Moslem faith 
every where dropping their ethnographic designation. Their 
first priests were De6sh,i, their next, Kolita or Kholta, and 
their last, the Brahmans or Mullahs. Buchanan vouches that 
their primitive or proper language (as still used by the un- 
adulterated remnant of the race) has no affinity with the 
Prakrits, and 1 can attest the entire conformity of the phy- 
siognomy of all, and of the creed and customs of this remnant 
with those of the other aborigines around them. I have 
already stated that I failed to get at the unconverted Kocch 

• Thw i« identical with Kiicch, the difference bcinK merely that of the Saoaent and 
rralint forms ol the same word. 

U 
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and that my Vocabulary ig that of the converted. Hereafter 
I trust , to supply this desideratum, and in the meanwhile I 
cannot do better thuf, give Buchanan’s mmsually careful and 
ample account of the condition, creed and customs of this peo- 
ple — whjs:h» being compared with my own subsequent statement 
of the condition, creed and customs of the Bodo and Dhim^^l 
(of whom Buchanan says little or nothing), will satisfactorily 
demonstrate the affinity I have insisted on. 

‘^The primitive or Pan i Kocch live amid the woods, fre- 
quently changing their . abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, and 
more c^refuUy than their (Arian) neighbours' who use the plough, 
for they weed their crops, which the others do not. As they keep 
hogs and poultry they are better fed than the Hindus, and as 
they make a fermented liquor* from rice, their diet is more 
strengthening. The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the . 
women, and is in general blue, dyed by themselves with their 
own indigo, the borders red dyed with Morinda. The materia^ 
is cotton of their own growth, and they are better clothed than 
the mass of the Bengalese. Their huts are at least as good, 
nor are they raised on posts like the houses of the Indo Chinese, 
at least, not generally so. Their only arms are spears : but 
they use iron shod implements of agriculture, which the 
Bengalese often do not. They eat swine, goats, sheep, deer, 
buffaloes, rhinoceros, fowls, and ducks — not beef — nor dogs, 
nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They use tobacco and 
beer, ^but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal 
without offering it to God (the gods), ahd consider that 
he who is least restrained is most exalted, allowing the G6r6s 
to be their superiors, because the Garos may eat beef. The men 
are so gallant as to have made over all .property to the women, 
who in return are most industrious, weaving, spinning, brew- 
ing, planting, sowing, in a word, doing all work not above their 
strength. When a woman dies the family property goes to her 
daughters, and when a man marries he lives with his wife’s 

* The classic Zyth, {ufloi', beer without hops, as universal among the Aborigines 
is the absence of spirits or distilled waters. 
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mother, obeying her and his wife* Marriages are usually 
arranged by mothers in nonage, but consulting the jlefetined 
bride. Grown up women may select a husband for themselves, 
and another, if the first die. A girPs marriage costs the mother 
10 rupees— a boy’s 5 rupees. This sum is expended in a feast 
with sacrifice, which completes the ceremony. Few remain un- 
married, or live long. I saw no grey hairs. Girls, who are 
frail, can always marry their lover. Under such rule, poly- 
gamy, concubinage and adultery are not tolerated. The last 
subjects to a ruinous fine, which if not paid, the offender be- 
comes. a slave. No one can marry out of his own tribe. If 
he do, he is fined. Sutties are unknown, and widows always 
having property can pick out a new husband at discretion. The 
dead are kept two days, during which the family mourn,' and the 
kindred and friends assemble and feast, dance and sing. The 
d)ody is then burned by a river’s side, and each person having 
bathed returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 
rupees, as several pigs must be sacrificed to the manes. This 
tribe has no letters ; but a sort of priesthood called Deoshi, 
who marry and work like other people. Their office is not 
hereditary, and eveiy body employs what Deoshi he pleases, but 
some one always assists at every sacrifice and'gets a share. The 
Kocch sacrifice to the sun, moon and stars, to the gods of 
rivers, hills and woods, and every year, at harvest home, they 
offer fruits and a fowl to- deceased parents^ though they believe 
not in a future state ? Their chief gods are Rishi and his wife 
J%6. After the rains the whole tribe make a grand sacrifice 
to these gods, and occasionally also, in cases of distress. There 
are no images. The gods get the blood of sacrifices; their 
votaries, the meat. Disputes are settled among themselves by 
juries of Elders, the women being excluded here, however des- 
potic at home. If a man incurs a fine, he cannot pay with 
purse, he must with person, becoming a bondman, on food and 
raiment only, unless his wife can and will redeem him.” 

The climate of north Bengal or Kocch (including the coun- 
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try of the people so called, and of the Bodo and DhimSls) is 
too well known to require any particular notice. It is much 
less healthful than that of north Bihdr, being infested with 
low-ferers, which are either propagated from the wilds north 
and east of it, or, more probably, generated on the spot by 
excessive moisture and vegetation in the very extensive tracts 
of waste, still unhappily to be fouhd every where east of the 
Kdsi river. West of that river, or in the ancient Mithila, and 
modem north Bih^r, the climate is as much m6re salubrious 
as cultivation is more diffused. The Saul forest every where, 
but especially to the east of the Kosi, is malarious to an 
extent which no human beings can endure, save the remarkable 
races, which for ages have made it their dwelling place. To all 
others, European or native, it is deadly from April to Novem- 
ber. Yet the Dhimfll, the Bodo, the Kichak, the Thdru, the 
Denwdr, not only live but thrive in it, exhibiting no sym'ptoms- 
whatever of that dreadful stricken aspect of countenance and 
form which marks the victim of malaria. The like capacity 
to breathe malaria as though it were common air characterises 
nearly all the Tamulian aborigines of India, as the Kols, the 
Bhils, the Gonds, who are all fine and healtliy races of men, 
though dwelling where no other human beings can exist. This 
single fact is to my mind demonstration that the Tamulians 
have tenanted the wilds they now dwell in for many centuries, 
propably, 30, because a very great lapse of time could alone 
work so wonderful an effect upon the human frame, and even 
with the allowance of centuries, the fact stands forth as one 
of the miracles of human kind, which those who can explain 
may sneer at the other amazing diversities worked by time and 
clime on that marvellous unit, the seed of Adam ! The Bodo 
and Dhirafils, whom I communicated with, alleged that they 
cannot endure the climate of the open plains, where the heat 
gives them fevers. This is a mere excuse for their known 
aversiou to quit the forest ; for their eastern brethren dwell 
and till like natives in the open plains of Assam, just as the 
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Kols of south Bihdr (Dhangars) do now in every part of the 
plains of Bihdr and Bengal, in various sites abroad, and lastly 
in the lofty sub- Himalayas. The Kols are, indeed, as entei^ 
prising as industrious, and they should be employed by every 
European who seeks to reduce and cultivate any part of the 
malarious forests of India.* But, it must not be forgotten, 
that the very same qualities of freedom from disabling preju- 
dices, cheerful docility, and peaceable industrious habits and 
temper, which render the Kols now so valuable to us, are the 
inherent characteristics of most of the aborigines, requiring 
only the hand and eye of a paternal Government to call them 
forth, as in the case of the Kols. Ages of insolent oppression 
drove the aborigines to the wilds, and kept them there till 
their shyness of all strangers had become rooted and intense. 
But I can answer for the Bodo and Dhim^l, possessing every 
■ good* quality of the Kols, in an equal or superior degree, and 
the^ Bodo have already shown us with what facility those qua- 
lities may be put in action for our benefit as well as their 
own. The physical type of the Kocch, as contrasted with that 
of the Hindu, is palpable, but not so as compared with that of 
the Bodo and Dhinial. In other words, the physical type in 
all the Tamulians, (of this frontier at least) tends to oneness. 
A practised eye will distinguish at a glance between the Ariaii 
and Taraulian style of features and form — a practised peai will 
readily make the distinction felt — but to perceive and to make 
others perceive, by pen or pencil,' the physical traits that 
separate each group or people of Arian or of Tamulian extrac- 
tion from each other group, would be a task indeed ! In the 
Arian form (Hindu) there is height, symmetry, lightness and 
flexibility ; in the Arian face, an oval contour with ample fore- 
head and moderate jaws and mouth ; a round cbiri, perpendi- 
cular with the forehead ; a regular set of distinct and fine 

* How comes it that the Deyrah grantees, whom the malaria disables througli 
their peasantry, do not procure Dhangars or Kdls, who would answer thoroughly 
and exactly for the iturpose in view ? I speak from much experience. 
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features ; a well raised and unexpanded nose, with elliptic 
nares ; a well sized and finely opened eye, running directly 
aqross the face ; no want of eye-brow, eye-lash or beard ; and 
lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often not darker than that 
of the most southern Europeans. 

In the Tamulian form, on the contrary, there is less height, 
less symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh : in the Tamulian 
face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the large cheek 
bones ; less perpendicularity in the features to the front, occa- 
sioned not so. much by defect of forehead or chin, as by 
excess of jaws and mouth ; a larger proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter ; a broader flatter face with 
features less symmetrical but perhaps more expressive, at least 
of individuality ; a shorter wider nose, often clubbed at the end 
and furnished with round nostrils; eyes less, and less fully 
opened and less evenly crossing the face by their line of aper- - 
ture ; ears larger ; lips thicker ; beard deficient ; colour bru- 
net as in fhe last, but darker on the whole and, as in it, very 
various. Such is the general de8cripJ;ion of the Indian Arians 
and Tamulians. With regard to the particular races of the 
latter, it can only be safely said, that the mountaineers exhibit 
the Mongolian type of mankind more distinctly than the low- 
landers, and that they have, in general, a paler yellower hue 
than the latter, among whom there are some (individuals at 
least) nearly as black as negros. Among the Kols* I haVe 
seen many Orauns and Mundas nearly black; whereas the 
Larkas or Hos (says Tickell) are as pale, and handsome too, as 
the highest caste Hindu ? The Kocch, Bodo and Dhim51 are 
as fair as their Bengali neighbours on one side, and scarcely 
darker (especially the Bodo) than the mountaineers above them 
on the other side, and whom (the latter) they resemble in the 

♦ K61 is an old and classical name, and the -best I think for the great mass of 
aborigines intervening between the Bhils, the Gonds, and the Ganges— at least till 
we know them better. The Orauns, Mundas, Kdls proper and Larkas seem to be 
distinct and the chief 'families or stirpes. 
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style of their features and form, only with all the physiogno- 
mical characteristics softened down, and the frame less muscu- 
lar and massive. The Kols have a similar cast of face, and a 
very pleasant one it is to look upon in youth, exhibiting ordi- 
narily far more of individuality, character and good humour 
than the more regular but tome and lifeless faces of the Arian 
Hindus, t'or the further illustration of this point I beg £o refer 
to the accompanying drawings and appendix ;• and proceed now 
from the Kocch tribe to the Bodo and Dhiraal tribes, who occu- 
py the entire northern and eastern skirts of the Kocch country, 
between the open plains and the mountains, both of which 
sites, generally speaking, they avoid, and adhere to the great 
forest belt that divides the two, and which is, on an average, 
from 15 to 20 miles broad. The Dhimdls, who seem fast pass- 
ing away as a separate race, and whose" numbers do not now 
•exceed 15,000 souls, are at present confined to that portion of 
the. Saul forest, lying between the Konki and _ the Dhorla or 
Torsha, mixed with the Bodo, but in separate villages and 
without intermarriage. But the Bodo are still a very numerous 
race, and extend, as foresters, from the Surma to the Dhansri, 
and thence, via Bijni and the Bhutan and Sikim Tarai to the 
Konki, besides occupying, outside the forest limits, a large 
proportion of central and lower Assam. In the divisions of 
Darang and Chatgari they -constitute the mass of the fixed 
population : they abound in Chardwdr and Noudwar : in Nou- 
gaon and Tularam’s country, they are the most numerous tribe 
next to the Mikirs and Lalongs : in Kamrup next to the 
Dhekra and Kocch ; whilst in the marches or forest frontier of 
the north from Bijni to Aligauj of Morung, they form the sole 
population, except the few Dhimals, who are mixed with them • 
and in the eastern marches from Gauhati to Sylhet, they are 
less numerous only than the Garbs, Rabh£s and Hajongs, not 
to mention, that the two last, if not all three, are .but Bodos in 
disguise. I look upon , the Rabbi as merely the earliest and 
most complete converts to Hinduism, who have almost entirely 
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abandoned the Bodo tongue and customs, and upon the H6- 
jdngs or Hojai Kachdris of Nowgong, as the next grade in time 
and degree of conversion, who now very generally alfect a hor- 
ror at being supposed confreres in speech or usages with the 
Bodo, though really such. Nor have I any doubt, that the Gdros 
are at least a most closely affiliated race> and no way connected 
with the monosyllabic-tongued tribes around them.* I do not, 
however, at present include the Gdr6s, or Rdbhds or Hdjongs 
among the Bodo, who are now viewed as embracing only the 
Meches of the west and the Kacharis of the east and south ; 
and, so limited, this race numbers not less than 150 to 200,000 
souls. An accurate general census seems out of question 
except for Ass^m, but the above enumeration is given as an ap- 
proximate result of several statements obligingly supplied to 
me by Mr. Kellner, Mr. Scott, Dr. Campbell, and that enlight- 
ened traveller Permanand Acharya. Thus the Bodo race ex-" 
tends from Tipperah and the country of the Kukis on. the 
south-east, to Morung and the country of the Kichaks to the 
north-west, circling round the valley of Assam by the course of 
the Dhansrij en route to the north, though Major Jenkins 
assures me that Bodos may be found even east of that river 
in the Assam valley. The latitude and longitude of the Bodo 
country are the same with those of the Kocch country, to speak 
without any affectation of a precision the subject does not admit 
of, and thus we may say the Bodo extend from 25 to 27 north 
latitude and from 88 to 93^ east longitude ; and that t}>e Ethim^ls 
are confined to the most westerly part of this wide range of 
country, or that portion lying between the Konki and the Dhorla. 
My personal communications with these tribes were chiefly with 
those still found in all their primitive unsophistication on the 
banks of the Mechi, and from much intercourse with these, during 
four months, I conclude that neither peoplfe have any authentic 
ancient traditions. Nevertheless the ancient connexion of the 
Dhimais with the west, and of the Bodo with the east, part of 

• Seo Note at page 142. 
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north Bengal, is vouched by the facts, that a tract of country 
lying between the Konki and the Mahananda is still called 
Dhimfili ; and a still larger tract situated between the great 
bend of the Brahmaputra and the G&r6 hills is yet called 
M^chpdrd. The close connexion of the Bodo with Kdmrup, is 
further confirmed by the facts of the mass of the people being 
still found there, though under the name of Kachfiri, and 
by the intimate affinity of the Bodo speech and customs with 
those of the G^ros. The so called Kachdr Rajah is a new 
and alien to the Bodo race, and so is the mass of the people of 
KSch^. But Tularim is a Bodo ; and the late Rajah of Karai- 
b^ri another ; and the Kalang dwdr chief a third ; and among 
the Lords marchers of the southern confines of Assam, others 
might once, if not still, be found j for when the keeping of the 
northern marches (towards Bhutan) was entrusted to the Kocch 
^ace, tliat of the southern dwars or doors (towards Garo and 
Nagi land) was committed to the Bodo tribe, that is, to its 
chiefs. It would not appear that any chief of Dhimfil race now 
exists : but the scattered remnant of this race assure me that 
they once had chiefs when they dwelt as a united people in 
Morung, on the banks of the Kaval (Kamla) whence they 
removed to the Tengwa, and ultimately to and across the 
Konki, 60 years ago, in order to escape from Gorkhali oppres- 
sion. Of the few lately extant chiefs of Bodo race, the Karai- 
bafi Rajah^s estate is transferred to the stranger, and the 
Kalang and Tularam chiefships are shorn of much of th^ir 
“fair proportions.” But in the days of Hajo, the Kocch 
founder, as well as in those of some of his more prudent suc- 
cessors, the Bodo seem to have had great political consequence, 
and if Hajos’ descendants had steadily adhered to the wise 
maxims of their ancestor, their power might longer and 
more effectually have defied its enemies, whereas most of the 
Kocch Rajahs followed the illiberal Arian maxims of Viswa 
Sinh, and thus the Bodo were driven back upon their beloved 
forests, retreats which, speaking generally, neither they, nor the 
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DhimilS; have since quitted, save in Assam. I proceed now to 
the consideration of the status, creed and customs of the Bodo 
and Dhim£l. Upon these points the two people have so much 
in common that though I have myself gone through each par- 
ticular separately in regard to each people, I shall spare the 
patience of my readers by aggregating what is common, and 
separating only what is particular, to the Bodo and Dhim^l. 

Condition, The condition or status of the Bodo and Dhim^l 
people is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds. For ages 
transcending memory or tradition, they have passed beyond the 
savage or hunter state, and the nomadic or herdsman’s estate, 
and have advanced to the third or agricultural grade of social 
progress, but so as to indicate a not intirely broken connexion 
with the precedent condition of things ; for, though cultivators, 
all and exclusively, they are nomadic cultivators, so little con- 
nected with any one spot that neither the Bodo nor t)him6I 
language possesses a name for village ! Though dwelling in 
those wilds, wherein the people of the plains (Ahirs and 
Gw^llas) periodically graze immense numbers of buffaloes and 
cows, they have no large herds or flocks of their own, to induce 
them to wander ; but, as agriculturists little versed in artificial 
renovative processes, they find in the exhaustion of the worked 
soil a necessity, or in the high productiveness of the new, a 
temptation, to perpetural movement. They never cultivate the 
same field beyond the second year, or remain in the same vil- 
lage beyond the fourth to sixth year. After the lapse of 4 or 
5 years they frequently return to their old fields and resume 
their cultivation if in the interim the jungle has grown well, and 
they have not been anticipated by others, for there is no pre- 
tence of appropriation other than possessory, and if, therefore, 
another party have preceded them, or, if the slow growth of 
the jungle give no sufficient promise of a good stratum of ashes 
for the land when cleared by fire, they move on to another site, 
new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields they tilled 
before, but never the old houses or site of the old village, that 
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being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they prefer new 
land to old, and having still abundance of unbroken forest 
around them, they are in constant movement, more especially 
as, should they find a new spot prove unfertile, they decamp 
after the first harvest is got in.* They are all in the condition 
of subjects (of Nepil, Sikim, Bhutdn or Britain) having no pro- 
perty whatever in the soil they till, and discharging their dues 
to the Government they live under (Sikim, for example) Ist, 
by the annual payment of one rupee per agricultural iraple- 
ment, for as much land as they can cultivate therewith, (there 
is no land measure ;) 2nd, by a corvee or tribute of labour for thfe 
sovereign and for his local representative. They calculate that 
they can raise 30 to 40 rupees worth of agricultural produce 
with one agricultural implement, so that the land tax is veiy 
light ; and the corvee is more irksome than oppressive. It 
'requires them, on the Rajah’s behalf, to quit their homes for 3 
or 4 days, thrice a year, in order to carry burdens for him into 
the hills, whenever he has goods coming from the plains j but, 
on the representative’s behalf, to work only on the spot Four 
times a year they must help to till his fields ; also to build or 
repair his dwelling-house ; to supply him with fuel and plates 
(leaves) whenever he gives a feast ; and, lastly, they must pay 
him one seer of cotton each year, for every cotton field they 
have. Very similar is the condition, in regard to taxation, of the 
Bodo and Dhimals, under the Nepal and Bhutan Governments. 
Under the British, the permanent cultivators of the open lands 
of Kdmrup are subject to the usual burdens, incidental to our 
rule, which they discharge with ease, owing to their industrious 
and orderly habits. Major Jenkins gives them the highest 
character, observing that — ‘‘ they are a remarkably fine peasant- 
ry and have very superior cultivation of the permanent kind.” 

Such are the primitive habits, still ia use from the Konki to the Mon&sh, and 
which are most worthy of study and record, as beiag primitive and as being com- 
tnon to two people, the Bodo and Dbimal, though abandoned by the K&mrdpian 
and most numerous branch of the Bodo, 
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This is abundant proof of the docility of the Bodo, and strong 
|>Te8umpti^ evidence that their erratic habits and adhesion to 
the wilds, elsewhere, are the result of oppression, at least as 
much as of the bias of pristine custom. But, as the KSmru- 
pian Bodo have abandoned with their erratic propensities, a deal 
of whatever is most characteristics of them as a distinct race, 
I resume the delineation of them and of the Dhimals, as still 
found in primitive simplicity between Bijni and Mdrang. There 
they are migratory cultivators of a soil in which they claim no 
sort of right, proprietory or possessory, but which they are 
allowed to till upon the easy terms of a quit«rent and labour 
tax, because none others will or can enter their malaria-guarded 
limits. There is no separate calling of herdsman or shepherd, 
or tradesman or shop-keeper, or manufacturer or handicraft, 
alien or native, in these primitive societies which admit no 
strangers among them, though they live on perfectly amicable' 
terms with their neighbours, and thus can always procure, by 
purchase or barter, the very few things which they, require and 
do not produce themselves. To a person accustomed to the 
constitution of social bodies in India, whether Arian or Tamu- 
lian, it must seem nearly impossible, that communities could 
exist without smiths, and carpenters, and potters, and curriers, 
and weavers, not to mention barbers. Yet of these helot crafts- 
men, whose existence forms so striking a feature of all Indian 
societies, and whose origin and status so much need* illuslra- 
* When we consider tiie indiepensableness of the services of these craftsmen, it 
it remarkable that they should have continued to the present day, in a helot or out- 
caste state, not only pong the Arlans but even among the Tamulians, not only in 
the plains but in the mountains. My belief is, that most of the Tamulians on the 
Arian conquest, retired mouutaini and jungles, and tliat those who remained 
were reduced to helotiim and beeame the artipis of Arian Society, such as we now 
see them. Ages afterwards some of them passed into the fastnesses and wilds oc- 
cupied by their TaaMlian brethren, m freedom, and fierce defiance, for the most 
P*rt» Arian enemies. These immigrants are the recent helot craftsmen of the 
Gdnds, Kh^nda and Kdls, tuoh as we now see them. Tamulians in origin like the 
matters tb^ terre but from whom they foil to obtain better treatment than from 
the Arieat. No common tie is recognised; and ages of freedom and of servitude 
have left np comoum inut of. character. 
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tion, there is no trace among the Bodo or DhimSls, though they 
live apart from all others, like the Khonds, G6nd8 and Khls, 
who have these aliens among them; and necessarily so, for 
their inaccessible position and predacious propensities, would 
otherwise too often cut them off from all aid of craftsmen, 
whereas the Bodo and Dhimdl, who dwell upon the plains, and 
on peaceful equitable terms with their neighbours, can always 
command such services, or rather their products in the mar- 
kets. The Bodo and Dliimdls have no buffaloes, few cows, no 
sheep, a good many goats, abundance of swine and poultry, 
some pigeons and ducks. They have no need, therefore, of 
separate herdsmen, unless it were swine herds, and these might 
be very useful in feeding their large store of pigs in the forest. 
But they have no such vocation among them, each family 
tending its own stock of animals, whicli is entirely consumed by 
that family, and no part thereof sold, though the proximate 
hill-men would gladly purchase pigs from them. But they love 
not trade nor barter further than is needful, and their need is 
confined to obtaining (besides rice) a few earthen and metallic 
culinary utensils, still fewer agricultural implements of iron, 
and sonie simple ornaments for their women — all which are 
readily obtained at the Kocch marts in exchange for the sur- 
plus cotton and oil seed of their efficient agriculture.. Each 
man builds and furnishes his own house, makes the wooden 
implements he requires, and is his own barber, or his neighbour 
for him, and he for his neighbour. He uses no leather and be 
makes basketry for himself and family, whilst his wife spins, 
weaves and dyes the clothes of the family, and brews the beer 
which all members of it freely consume.^, Thus, all manufac- 
tures are domestic, and all arts. The Bodo and Dhim^ls are 
generally averse from taking service with, doing work folr, 
strangers, whether as soldiers, menials or carriers, though there 
are a few soldiers and servants at Dorjiling belon^ng to the 
Bodo race, who conduct themselves well in their respective 
capacities. Among their own communities there are neither 
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servants nor slaves, nor aliens of any kind ; and, whilst their 
circumstances tend to perpetuate equality of means, neither 
their traditions, their religion nor their usages sanction any 
artificial distinctions of rank. Though they have no idea of a 
common tie of blood, yet there are no diverse septs, clans or 
tribes, among them, nor yet any castes ; so that all Bodo and 
all Dbimils are equal — absolutely so in right or law — wonder- 
fully so in fact. Nor is this equality the dead level of abject 
want. On the contrary, the Bodo and Dhimdls are exceedingly 
well-fed, and very comfortably clothed and housed; and so 
soon as you know them — for they are very shy of strangers — 
their voices, looks and conduct all proclaim the absence of that 
grovelling fear and cunning which so shock one in one’s inter- 
course with the people of Bengal, and the mass of whom are 
much worse fed, and distinctly worse clothed and housed, than 
either Bodo or Dhimals. 

Laws. It having been already stated, that these people are, 
and have been, for ages, in the condition of subjects of foreign 
Governments, I need hardly observe that they have no public 
laws or polity whatever, nor even any traces of that village 
economy which so pre-eminently distinguishes Indian-Arian 
societies. Their habits are too simple and migratory to allow 
of the existence of the village system, with its train of heredi- 
tary functionaries and craftsmen. They dwell in the forest in 
little communities, consisting of from 10 to 40 houses, which 
are perpetually shifting from place to place. Each of these 
communities is, however, under a head called Gra by them- 
selves, Mondol by their neighbours. To the foreign Govern- 
ment they live under, their Gra is responsible for the revenue 
assessed which he pays periodically to the Rajah’s representa- 
tive — the Choud^ — in cowries or rupees, the only currency. 
He has no scribe, nor keeps any accounts, his simple explana- 
tions to tl]« Choudri being verbal. To the Choudri he is an- 
swerable, likewise, for the keeping of the peace and for the arrest 
of criminals : but crimes of a deeper dye are almost unknown, 
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and breaches of the peace, very rare. Should a murder or rob- 
bery occur the Choudri would take cognizance of it, assisted 
by 3 or 4 proximate heads and elders of villages, aud report to 
the Rajah, from whom alone in such cases, a decision could 
issue. With regard to his own community, the head of the 
village has a general authority of voluntary rather than coer- 
cive origin, and which j in cases of the least perplexity is shared 
With thb heads, or elders of two or three neighbouring villages. 
Those who offend against the customs of the Bodo or Dhimdl, 
that is, their own customs, are admonished, fined, or excom- 
municated, according to the degree of the offence, the village 
priest being called in, perchance, to give a higher sanction to 
the award. The same Jury-like tribunal, seems to have 
almost exclusive cognizance of dvil law, or the usages of each 
people in regard to inheritance, adoption, divorce, &c. Mar- 
riage is rather a contract than a rite, and, as such, is dissoluble 
at the will of either party ; and if the divorce be occasioned by 
the wife’s infidelity, the price paid for her to her parents, must 
be refunded by them. Dower is not in use, and women, in 
general, are deemed incapable of holding or transmitting pro- 
perty. All the sons get equal shares, nor is there any nice 
distinction of sons by marriage, adoption or concubinage. 
Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one son of 
wedlock : concubinage is rare and discreditable. Daughters 
have no inheritance nor dower : but if their parents be rich and 
give them marriage presents, such are held to be their own, 
and will be retained by them in the event of divorce. Neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal can marry beyond the limits of his own peo- 
ple, and if he do, he is severely fined. Within those limits 
only, two or three of the closest natural ties are deemed a bar 
to marriage. In the event of divorce, the children belong to the 
father or the sons to the father and the daughters to the mo- 
ther. If the husband take the adulterer in the fact, he may 
beat him and likewise the wife ; but no more ;* and thereafter, 

* Among the Parbettias of Nepal the wronged husband may, nay must, slay the 
adulterer. 
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if he please, he may put his wife away, when she and the 
adulterer will continue to abide together as man and wife, with- 
out scandal, but without rnwriage rite ; #r, if the husband 
please, he may pardon her and frequently does so, should the 
offence have been the firs<» and‘ committed with one of the 
tribe and not with an alien. Chastity is prized in man and 
woman, married and unmarried ; and, as a necessary odhse-. 
quence, women are esteemed and respected, and divow^ ah| 
separation rare, notwithstanding the bad footing upon whicli 
the custom or law of these nations sets the nuptial union. 
Siphilis is absolutely unknown among the Bodo and Dhimil,— 
a fact that speaks volumes, and one that renders it scarcely 
necessary to add, that any class of women, devoted to unchas- 
tity, is a thing for which their languages have no name, and 
their manners, no place. Filial piety is not a marked feature 
in their character, nor perhaps the want of it. Sons, on mar- 
riage, quit the parental roof, and sometime|, previously ; but it 
is deemed shameful to leave old parents mitirely alone, and the 
last of the sons, who by his departure, does so, is liable to fine 
as well as disinheritance. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with 
every savage rite allied to it, such as human sacrifice, self-im- 
molation and others, too frequent among rude people. Daugh- 
ters, on the contrary, are cherished, and deemed a source of 
wealth, not poverty, for every man must buy his wife with coin 
or labour, and His very seldom that the price comes to be 
redemanded by the wronged and unforgiving husband. There 
is no bar to remarriage, and satti is a rite held in abhorrence. 

Of learning and letters the Bodo and Dhimflls are totally de- 
void, and always have been so. The numerals of the cardinal 
scale are only seven in the Bodo tongue, ten in the Dhim^ls, 
and they have no ordinals at all. Beyond 7 or 10 they count 
. by the Hindu ways of fours and of scores, and in this manner 
they can reckon to 200. Very few of the Bodo or DhimUs 
have learnt to write the neighbouring Prfikrits, but many can 
converse in them, particularly in the corrupt Bengdli prevailing 
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fropi the Kosi to the Brahmaputra. To the segregated manner 
of life of the Bodo and Dhimils, and to the practice of both 
people of marryingji only within the pale of their own folk, I 
ascribe the present purity of their languages. 

Religion. — The- religion of the B|k1o and Dhimils, is distin- 
guished, like their manners and customs, by the absence of 
€verj^i0iing that is shocking, ridiculous, or incommodious. It 
l#d8 ne sanction to barbarous rites, nor does it hamper the 
cdninderqe of life with tedious inane ceremonial observances. It 
takes less cognizance than it might advantageously do of those 
^at sacraments of humanity, baptism, marriage, and sepulture, 
withholding all sanction from the drst, and lending to the other 
two, especially marriage, a less decided smction than the inter- 
ests of society demand. The deplorable impediments to the 
business of society, occasioned by the Hindu (Arian) religion, 
are ttvo well known to call for specification. But even some 
of the Tamulians are pestered with usages under the guise of 
religion, which are idike injurious to health and convenience,* 
or are pregnant with cruelty.f From all such crimes and mis- 
chiefs the religion of the Bodo and Dhim^ls is wholly free. 
With the most striking events or dearest ties of life it meddles 
little directly, confining itself almost exclusively to the propi- 
tiation of the superior powers by offerings and sacrifices. A 
Bodo or Dhimal is born, is named, is weaned, is invested with 
the toga virilis, without any intervention of his priest, who is 
summoned to marriages and funerals chiefly, if not solely, to 
perform the preliminary sacrifice, which is indispensable to con- 
secrate a feast, for no Bodo or Dhim4l will touch flesh the 
blood of which has not been offered to the gods ; and, flesh 
constitutes a goodly proportion of the material of those feasts 
which solemnise funerals and weddings alike. The office of 
the priesthood is not an indefeasible right vested in a caste, 

* Khasias. Robinaon’a Assam, p. 413 and Buchanan’s Reports, ipl III. p. 
t Oiros. Elliott. Asiatic Researche, III. 29. Khdnds. Macpherson’s Reports 
and Taylor’s Account, vide Madras Journal, No. 16, and Calcutta Review, No. IX. 

Y 
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nor is the profession at all exclusive. The priests are native 
Bodo or Dhimfll, no way distinguished from the rest of the 
community, either before or after inductiqp. Occasionally the 
son will succeed the father in this office, but rarely j and who- 
ever chooses to qualify hin^elf, may becdme.a priest, and may 
give up the profession whenever he sees fit. More than this, 
the Elders of the people may and do participate the fusions 
of the priesthood, and even exercise them alone, so thatdt is ilbt 
improbable, there was a time when the civil heads of the co4- 
munity were likewise its ecclesiastical directors. This imper- 
fect constitution of the clerical office has, probably, proved^, upon 
the whole, a great blessing to these people by saving them from 
the trammels of all refined Paganism, (Egyptian, Classic, In- 
dian) though it has had the necessary ill effect of keeping their 
religious ideas in a state of extreme vagueness. I am not 
inclined to consider “ the natural man” as a savage ; and I have 
no hesitation in calling the religion of the amiable Bodo and 
Dhimfils, the religion of Nature, or rather; the natural religion 
of Man. It consists, clearly enough, of the worship of the 
most striking and infiuentialof sensible objects— of the « starry 
host,^^ and of the terrene elements — with a vague but impressive 
reference of the powers displayed by these sensible objects to 
an immaterial or moral source, unknown indeed, but still adored 
as Divine, and even as a divine Unity,* It is true that these 
latter conceptions are too vague to be denominated, strictly 
speaking, ideas, proper to these people, much less, positive tenets 
of their creed ; and hence their languages have no word for 
God, for soul, for heaven, for hell, for sin, for * piety, for 
prayer, for repentance. It is true that their gods are many, 
and are all void of definite moral attributes (save when their 
own meaner passions of vanity and anger and grief are occa- 
sionally ascribed to them). But still, in the pre-eminence 
assigned, however vaguely, to one (or two) of these gods, we 

I refer the caviller to Pope’s universal prayer and to that famous fane of anti- 
quity dedicated to the unknown God, 
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cannot deny to these simple-minded races the germ of Vi feeling 
of God's unity} and when they appeal to Him as the avenger 
of pequiy, the sanctioner of an oath—we must acknowledge, 
that the moral sentiments of their own nature irresistibly impel 
them to ascribe like sentiments to the godhead. Now, in every 
serious matter of dispute that cannot be decided by testimony, 
usually so called, oaths and ordeals are had recourse to— and 
both, as substitutes for, and confirmatives of, evidence, accord-’ 
ing to the ancient Jewish (nay, universal) notions on this head. 
But, oaths and ordeals are appeals to the moral nature of the 
Divinity ; nor can it be denied that, though the practical religion 
of the Bodo and Dhimils consists of idle offerings and sacrifices 
to trivial deities, yet that supplications for protection from 
danger, and thanksgivings, when it is over, accompany these 
offerings and these sacrifices, forming a part, how inconsider- 
able soever, of the religious rites of the people, as conducted by 
the priesthood. The priests, or the elders, superintend the 
administration of oaths and of ordeals : the priests alone direct 
and conduct those high festivals, which thrice a year are cele- 
brated in honour of the Elemental gods, and once a year, in 
honour of the household divinities; as likewise, those occa- 
sional acts of worship, which originate with more or less 
diffused, or individual, calamity. The calamities to which the 
Bodo and Dhimdl stand most exposed, are small-pox and cho- 
lera, which sorely afflict them ; and drought, blight, and the 
ravages of wild elephants and rhinoceroses, from which their 
crops suffer not less. Diseases are considered to arise entirely 
from preternatural agency, and hence there are no medical men 
but a regular class of exorcists, who are a branch of the priest- 
hood, and whose mode of relieving the possessed or sick will be 
described presently. They are called OjhS and are the sole 
physicians. Small-pox is the direst scourge of the Bodo and 
Dhiinals; next cholera (since 1818 ) ; next itch; then diseases 
of the intestines as diarrhoea and dysentery ; then fever ; then 
goitre ; diseases of the liver and lungs are very rare ; and siphi- 

Y 2 
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lis is unknown, The Bodo and Dhimil, though healthy races, 
are not long-lived nor proUhc. Grey hairs are less common 
than in the hills or plains : 60 is deemed a great age : a family 
of 8 or 9 living children is hardly known ; 5 or 6 alive is nearly 
the maximum ; and 2 to 4 the mean. The hazards and the 
importance of agriculture to the Bodo and Dhimal, are suffici- 
ently indicated by their creed, the three chief festivals of which 
have almost exclusive reference thereto. Great as are the 
ravages committed on the cyops by insects and wild animals, 
drought seems to be dreaded still more than either, so that 
among all the nutnerous gods Jupiter pluvius, as typed by the 
rivers, commands a reverence, second to none with the Dhimals, 
second to one or two only with the Bodo. All the rivers 
between the Cosi and the Torsha are chief divinities of the 
Dhim&ls — all those between the Konki and the Bar nadi, prime 
deities of the Bodo. Fire, however, indispensible agriculturally 
for the clearing of the forest, is by no means equally reverenced j 
nor the earth, which yields all ; nor the noble forest, so cher- 
ished and so many ways indispensable ; nor the mountains 
whence come these very rivers ; nor even the sun and moon, 
which alone of the starry hosts are worshipped at all. All these 
deities are worshipped devoutly indeed, but none with such 
earnestness as the rivers ; and yet the rivers flow too low to 
allow of their waters being turned to irrigation, so that it is as 
an index of copious rains, upon which exclusively Bodo and 
Dhimal crops are dependant, that the rivers are entitled to this 
reverence, though crossing as they do so frequently and so 
directly the route of communication through the country of 
these tribes, ^tis no wonder that they have unusually command- 
ed attention. When I first obtained lists of the Bodo and 
Dhim61 divinities, at once so numerous and so devoid of attri- 
butes, I was exceedingly perplexed what to make of these gods, 
how to render them at all intelligible to myself or others. But 
one key to the enigma was soon found in the Hindu paiitheon 
--another in the best frontier maps, especially those of Rennell, 
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where the riverg proved to be so many DU majores. A third 
class of gods, and a very important and characteristic one, in 
regard to the Bodo more particularly; remained,, however, for 
solution. These, following the people themselves, I have deno- 
minated the ‘ household gods,* because their worship is con- 
ducted inter parktea. ‘ National,* however, were the fitter 
term, for these are the original deities of the whole people, and 
though their worship be conducted at home, or in each house the 
whole neighbourhood participates through the medium of the 
accompanying sacrifice and feast, aod reciprocally at every 
householder’s of the village, once a year in solemn pomp, and 
more frequently and quietly as occasion may require. Not to 
mention that t)iese deities likewise share with the elemental 
gods the high triennial festivals above adverted to ; for how 
ample soever the Bodo or Dhimfil pantheon, their practical 
religion is as simple as their manners, and they dispose of their 
superfluous divinities by adoring them all in the lump ! A good 
many of the household or national divinities of the Bodo are 
elemental gods, chiefly rivers. B4tho, however, the chief god 
of the Bodo, is not an elemental god ; by^ he -is clearly and 
indisputably identifiable with something tangible^ viz. the Sij or 
Euphorbia; though ^hy that useless and even exotic plant 
should have been thus selected to type the godhead, I have 
failed to ascertain. Mainou or Mainong is the wife of B6th6, 
and equally revered with hirmj more I cannot learn of her. 
The supreme gods of the Dhimals are usually termed Wardng- 
Ber&ng, that is, the old ones, or father and mother of the gods. 
They, likewise, aie a wedded pair, whose proper names are, 
respectively, Pochiraa and Timai vel Timing, . of whom the 
letter is undoubtedly the Tishta river ; and the former, I be-, 
lieve, the river Dhorla. The Bodo and Dhimals have neither 
temple nor idol; and altogether their religion belongs to the 
same primitive era with their habits and manners, is void of 
offence or scandal, and if any judgment may be made of it from 
the manners and character of its professors, is not without bene- 
•ficial influences. 
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I proceed now to some details upon this point, in which it 
will be necessary sometimes to speak separately, of the Bodo 
and Dhim^ religions) though so little essentially distinct. This 
general correspondence extends not merely to the entire sub- 
stance and character of the religion, properly so called, of each 
people, but to all minor points connected therewith : for exam- 
ple, both people have but a vague notion of the existence or 
functions of those Dii minores called Genii, Fauns, Satyrs and 
Sylvans by the classic ancients, ^nd Fairies, Sprites, Gnomes, 
Ogres, &c. by our Gothiqor Teutonic ancestors. Neither peo- 
ple is infested with the Gothic bugbear of ghosts, or with the 
Gothic and classic follies of magic, sorcery, divining, omens, 
auspices, astrology or fortune-telling. On the^other hand, both 
Bodo and Dhimal alike and devoutly believe in witchcraft, of 
which they entertain a deep dread, and likewise in the influ- 
ence of the evil eye, though much less dreaded than witchcraft. 
Omens are very slightly, if at all, heeded by either. 

The chief deities of the 


Bodo and Dfiimd/s, 


Bathd, chief god. Euphorbia, 
or Sij plant. 

Mainou or 1 ^ , 

Agrang.male, relative of above 
pair. 

Kbargi, male. 

Ablakhungar, male. 

Kho'ila, male, river ? 

Manasho, female. River Mo- 
nas gr Bon^s. , 

Brfth, male, river ? styled Brai 
or the ancient.' 

Bfili, female, river 1 styled the 
ancient or Biir&i. 

Kbandaira, male, a Rajah. 

.lam an, male, Yama of Hin- 
dus. 

Kongar orl male, Bhutanese 

Gdngar, j Deity. 

Jishing, 1 , 




Pochima, mas. father of the gods, 
the river Dborla ? 

Timai vel 1 feem. mother of the 

Tiraang, j gods : the Tishta ri- 
ver. . 

^ Lukhim, feem. sister of Timai with 
some ; Mahanada ? 

Ohima, fwin. sistef of Timai : the 
Kosi river. 

Konokchivi, fqera, feeder of Konki 
river. 

Kangkai, foem. river Konki. 

Mciichi, feem. river Mechi. 

Son^isi, mas. the So ran rivbr. 

BoniSi, mas. the Boas or Doas. 

_ Dhulpi, mas. the Dulailly riyer. 

Danto, mas., styled the old. 

Chddung, mas. styled Rajah, sor 
of Timai. 

Aphdi, mas. Rajah, son of Timai. 

Biphbi, ditto ditto ditto. 

Apluin, ditto ditto ditto. 
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Dh&rlabrai, mas. river, hus-" 
band of Tishta, 

Diidkosi, female, river. 

Tishta, ^tto, ditto. 

Kangkai, ditto, ditto. « 

M6nchi, male, river. 

Torsha, ditto, ditto. p 

.Jordaga, ditto,’ ditto : the Jer- u 
decker R. 


Bdlakhiingar, ditto ditto : the 
Bfildsan. Jy o 

Mdham^y^l, female. River ’3 
Mahaiianda. 

Doim^, Brdhmaputra. foem. ^ 
Mater magna. ’.S 

Chadung. ^ q 

Gediing. a, 

Brai Bhand^ri. ^ ^ 

JholouBhand^iri. 

Kdtha, male, a Rajah. ° 
Bipkhungar. § 

Phorou khdngar. J ^ j 
Shyanmadai, the sun, I , 
Nokh^birmadai, the 
moon, J 

llamadai, the Earth, fmm: 
Wiilmadai, Fire, mas. • 
lidjo, Rajah, mas. ^ 

lljaii, ditto ditto. 

Bhati, ditto ditto. 

Phulibar, mas. to ^ 

Malibar, mas. jq '© 

Siikra brai, mas, ] styled ^ 

Sukrabardijfcem.J the old S 

like several others, 

Dhonkuvir, mas. 1 Hindu ^ 

Kathakiivir, mas. | god of 
wealth' r 


Khiimla brai,') ITIieKam 

Khumlabirbi. I 

Jvhiiti bur, > « fffim. . 
Cliomkhabjr, .sTlieCliim- ^ w 
Dhonbir, 

Slindkhi, "j sTheSoranri- 
Biinokhi, I g ver. 

Anari, r |The Boas ri* © 
Baiiari, J .8 ver. J H' 


K&phdn, ditto ditto ditto. 

B^iphun, ditto ditto ditto. 

Shiiti, ditto ditto ditto. 

Rong, mas. 

Aika, mas. et foem. styled the old. 

TdSg, } 

Hili mahadbi, ") Females all ; 
Khunchi mahaddi, wives of the 

Khili mahaddi, 7 sons of Ti- 

Airi mahadbi, > mai above 
Birti mahaddi, given : Ap- 
Nilo^ mahaddi, parently Hinr 

Kdlo mahaddi, ^ du Deities, 
newly named, or rather renam- 
ed by the Dliimdls. 

Bdl^i, mas. the Sun. 

Tali, foem. the Moon. 

Bhandi, foem. the Earth. 

Singko Dir, the forest gods, 

Ra ko Dir, the mountain gods. 
Chambochiri, fcem. the Champa- 
mati river. 

Davai chiri, fcem, river ? 

Phul chiri, ditto ditto. 

Riivai chiri, ditto ditto. 

Jivhantd, "i males, styled the 
Bawhantd, ? young, wh^ntd; hus- 
Rawhante, J bands of above Chiris. 
Nilti, 1 Dii minores, male and 
Achar, > female of each name, 
Bibhar, J equivalent to the Bodo 
Jaman. 

Bi^Ita } 
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Extra list of the Pantheon (f the Bodos, of Assam and Kdmrup, 


Siju Grohaio,* 

> S&sdng, 

Rdiig chiklau, 
Rdtig madai, 
Bor gdm, 

Sor gdm, 

Pdt bir, 

Hap biisa, 

Hap busi, 

Ranga tdkla, 
Boja tdkla, 
MojdDg Mojaug, 
Jang khalap, 
Jang khilip, 
Chdta bir, 
Matho bir, 
Khona khoni, 
Match langkh'ar, 
Jang khana, 
Jang khatu, 
Bura Gorung, 
Khola Gorung, 
Baj phiisaru, 


Jol khdnjara, 
Jol khdigari, 
Ayd, or Aij’f 
Maknar, 
Jomon, 

Jal kdvir, "j 
Thalkdvir, y 
Dhon kdvir, J 


Same as Bathd. 

Male, great and malignant. 

} Spirits attendant on Sdsdng, pro- 
pitiated on occasions of sickness, 
death or other calamity. 


I Spirits attendant on the god Hap- 
> bdsa and goddess Hapbdsi. 

j Goats and fowls sacriQced to 

I them. 


1 Dii .minores, get fowls or eggs 
I • only in sacrifice. 



Same as BdrhaGosain of the Koch, 
Attendant spirit on last. 

Male, a j^enate. 

Agrang of prior list. 

Fluviatile deities, malignant. Pi- 
geons sacrificed to them. 

"Kdmakhya. 

Lakshmi. 

“<( Yama. 

^ Kdvir, Indian Pluto. 


* Gohwn is a mere corruption of the Prakrit Gosain, the Supreme ; Siju is the Sij vel 
Euphorbia, type of Batho. 

t Unde Ai hhnd, the great festival, preseatly to be, described. . 
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I know not that I can add any thing Worth preserving to the 
foregone list of the deities of the Bodo and Dhim41 save what 
will fall more appropriately under the head of rites and cere- 
monies. The list might have been considerably enlarged, but 
chiefly by importations from the Hindu Pantheon ; and as these 
consist of mere names, it seems suiSicient to observe, once for 
all, that the Bodo and Dhimal have latterly adopted a good 
many of the Hindu goddesses, particularly the various forms 
of Durga or K61i, but without any of the rites appropriate to 
her worship, or even any images of her. The deities of the 
Bodo And Dhimdl are divided into males and females, old and 
young j and the latter distinction is material as indicating the 
relative rank and consideration of the gods : the ancient or 
venerable (BraUBarbi in Bodo, Waring- Berdng in DhimSl, 
according to the sex) are the Dii majores ; the young (Khurt- 
gar vei Jholou in Bodo, Wh6nte in Tlhim&l), are the Hu mino- 
res.. It will bt noticed that several of the deities bear the 
title of Rdjah ; and, as one of these (Hdj6) is a known historic 
person, it seems probable that this portion of the Bodo and 
Dhimal pantheon exemplifies the classic and Hindu practice of 
deifying the mortal benefactors of mankind— -in a word, apothe- 
osis, or hero worship. Madai, in Bodo, is a general term, 
equivalent to Deity, Divinity : Dir and Gr^m, are correspond- 
ent terms in DhimSl. 

Rites and ceremonies . — The rites of the Bodo and Dhim&l 
religions are entirely similar and consist of offerings, sacrifices 
and prayers. The prayers are few and simple, when stript of 
their mummery ; and necessarily so, being committed solely to 
the memories of a non-hereditary and very trivially instructed 
and mutable priesthood. They consist of invocations of pro- 
tection for the people and their props • and domestic animals ; 
of deprecations of wrath when sickness, murrain, drought, blight, 
or the ravages of wild animals, prevail; and thanksgivings 
when the crops are safely housed, or recent troubles are passed. 
The offerings consist of milk, honey, parched rice, eggs, flowers, 
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fruitSj and red lead or cochineal ; the sacrifices of hogs, goats, 
fowls, ducks, and pigeons — most commonly hogs and fowls. 
Sacrifices are deemed more worthy than offerings, so that all 
the higher deities, without reference to their supposed bene- 
volence or malevolence of nature, receive sacrifices — all the 
lesser deities, offerings only. Libations of fermented liquor 
always accompany sacrifice— AecaMse, to confess the whole 
truth, sacrifice and feast are commutable words, and feasts need 
to be crowned by copious potations ! Malevolence appears to 
be attributed to very few of the gods, though of course "all will 
resent neglect ; but, in general, their natures are deemed bene- 
volent; and hence the absence, of all savage or cruel rites. All 
diseases, however, are ascribed to supernatural agency. The 
sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, 
who racks him with pains as a punishment for impiety or neg- 
lect of the god in question. Hence, not the mediciner, but the 
exorcist is summoned to the sickman's aid. Xhe exorcist is 
called both by the Bodo and Dhimals Ojha, and he operates as 
follows. Thirteen leaves each with a few grains of rice upon 
it are placed by the exorcist in a segment of a circle before 
him to represent the deities. The Ojha, squatting on, his 
hams before the leaves causes a pendulum attached to his 
thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invocations 
the while. The god who has possessed the sick man, is indi- 
cated by the exclusive vibration of the pendulum towards his 
representative leaf, which is then taken apart, and the god in 
question is asked, what sacrifice he requires ? a buffalo, a hog, 
a fowl, or a duck to spare the sufferer. He answers (the 
Ojha best knows how!) a hog; and it is forthwith vowed by 
the sick man and promised by the exorcist, but only paid when 
the former has recovered. On recovery the animal is sacrificed, 
and its blood offered to the offended deity. I witnessed this cere- 
inohy myself among the Dhimals on which occasion the thirteen 
deities invoked were Pochima or Warang, Timai or Bering, 
Likhim, Konoksiri, Minchi, Chima, Danto, tlhadung, Aphoi, 
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Biphdr, Andheman (Aphun), mopatia (Biphdnj and Shdti, 
A Bodo exorcist would proceed precisely in the same maimer, 
the only difference in the ceremony being the invocation of the 
Bodo gods instead of the Dhimal ones. ' 

The great festivals of the year are three or four. The first 
is held in December- January, when the cotton crop is ready. 
It is called Shurkhar by the Bodo, Har^jata by the Dhimdls. 
The second is held in February-March. It is named W^a- 
leno by the Bodo, who alone observe it. The Bodo name for 
the third, which is celebrated in July- August, when the rice 
comes into ear, is Phulthepno. The Dhimals call it Givi pdja. 
The fourth great festival is held in October, and is named Ai 
huno by the Bodo— Pochima p4kd by the Dhimals. The three 
first of these festivals are consecrated to the elemental gods 
and to the interests of agriculture. They are celebrated abroad, 
not at home, (generally on the banks of ariver) whence attend- 
ance on them is called Hogron hudong or madai hudong, ' 
‘ going forth to worship’ in contradistinction to the style of the 
4th great festival, which is devoted to the household gods and 
is celebrated at home. The Wagaleno or bamboo festival of 
the Bodo I witnessed in the spring of this year, and will de- 
sOribe it as a sample of the whole. Proceeding from Siligori to 
Pankhabari with Dr. Campbell, we came upon a party of Bodo 
in the bed of the river, within the Saul forest, or rather, were 
drawn off the road by the noise they made. It was a sort of 
chorus of a few syllablei^, solemOly and musically incanted, 
which, on reaching the spot, was found to be uttered by thir- 
teen Bodo men, who were drawn up in a circle facing inwards, 
and each carrying a lofty bamboo pole decked with several tiers 
of wearing apparel and crowned with a Chour or Yakstail. 
Within the circle were three men, one of whom with an instru-' 
ment like this ( | I ) in his hands danced to the music, 

waving his weapon downwards on one side and so over the head, 
and then downwards on the other side and again over the head. 
He moved round the margin of the circle in the centre of 
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which stood two others^ one a De6shi or priest, and the other 
an attendant or servitor called Phantw4l, The pries^ clothed 
in red cotton but not tonsured or otherwise distinguished from 
the rest of the party, muttered an invocation whereof the burden 
6v chorus was taken up by the thirteen forming the ring above 
noticed. The servitor had a water pot in one hand and a brush in 
the other, and from time to time, as the rite proceeded, this per- 
son moved out of the circle to sprinkle with the holy water ano- 
ther actor in this strange ceremony and a principal one too. 
This is the Peodd or the possessed who when filled with the god 
answers by inspiration to the questions of the priest as to the 
prospects of the coming season. When we first discerned 
him, he was sitting on the ground panting, and rolling his eyes 
so significantly that I at once conjectured his function. Shortly 
afterwards, the rite still proceeding, the Deoda got up, entered 
the circle ^nd commenced dancing with the rest, but more 
wildly. He held a short staff in his hand, with which, fi*om 
time to time he struck the bedizened poles, one by one , and 
lowering it as he struck. The chief dancer with the odd-shaped 
instrument waxed more and more vehement in his dance ; the 
inspired grew more and more maniacal ; the music more and 
more rapid ; the incantation more and more solemn and earn- 
est ; till at last amid a general lowering of the heads of the 
decked bamboo poles, so that they mft and formed a canopy 
over him, the Deoda went off in an affected fit, and the cere- 
mony closed without any revelation— a circumstance which 
must be ascribed to the presence of the sceptical strangers ; 
for it is faith alone that worketh miracles and only among 
and for the faithful. This ceremony is performed annually by 
the Rajah of Sikim’s orders, or rather with his sanction of the 
usages of his subjects ; is addressed to the sun, the moon, the 
elemental gods and, above all, to the rivers ; and is designed to 
ensure health and plenty in the coming year, as well as to, as- 
certain, beforehand, its promise or prospect through the revela- 
tions the Deod£. With regard to the festival sacred to the 
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national or homebred (noooi) gods, called Aihuno by the Bodo 
and Pochima pdkfi by the Dhim&lg, it is to be observed that the 
rite, like the separate class of deities adored thereby, is more 
distinctively Bodo than Dhim&l. With both people" the pre- 
eminence of water among the elements is conspicuous; but, 
whereas the river gods of the Dhimdls have nearly absorbed 
all the rest, elementary or other, the household gods of the 
Bodo stand conspicuously distinguished from the fluviatile dei- 
ties. The Pochima and Timang of the Dhimils are one or both 
rivers : the Batho and Mainang of the Budo are neither of 
them rivers, and their interparietal rites are as clearly distin- 
guished from the rites performed abroad to .the fluviatile and 
other elemental gods. However, the rites of Bfitho and Mainou 
are participated by deites of elementary and watery nature, 
and, on the other hand, the Dhimals assert that Pdchima and 
Timai have a two-fold character, one of river gods (Dhorla and 
Ti^hta), and one of supreme gods ; and that they are adored, 
separately, in, these two characters, the Pochima pdk^ or home 
rite of October, being appropriated to them in the latter capa- 
city or that of supreme gods. I have not witnessed the P6- 
chima paka, and therefore speak with hesitation. The Ai huno is 
performed as follows. The friends and family being assembled, 
including as many persons as the master of the hoiwe can afford 
to feast, the D46shi or priest enters the enclosure or yard of the 
house, in the centre of which is invariably planted a Sij or Eu- 
phorbia, as the representativeof Batho who is the jfamily as well 
as national god of the Bodo. To Batho thus represented the 
Deoshi offers prayers, and sacrifices a cock. He then pro- 
ceeds into the house, adores Mainou aiid sacrifices to her a 
hog. Next, the priest, the family and all the friends proceed 
to some convenient and pleasant spot in the vicinity, previous- 
ly selected, and at which a little temporary sl^d has been 
erected as an altar, and there, with due ceremcmies, another 
hog is sacrificed to AgrSng, a he-goat to Mandsh'a aiid to Biili, 
and a fowl, duck or pigeon (black, red, or white,, according to 
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the special and well known taste of each god) to each of the 
remaining nine of the Nooni madai. The blood of the sacrifice 
belongs to the gods— the flesh to his worshippers, and these 
now hold a high feast, at which beer and tobacco are freely 
used to animate the joyous conclave, but not spirits nor opium, 
nor hemp. The goddess Mainou is represented in the interior 
of each house by a bamboo post about 3 feet high, fixed in the 
ground and surmounted by a small earthen cup filled with rice. 
Before this symbol is the great annual sacrifice of the hog above 
noted, performed ; and before this, the females of the family, 
once a month, make offerings of eggs. For the males, due at- 
tention to the four annual festivals is deemed sufficient in pros- 
perous and healthful seasons. But sickness or scarcity always 
beget special rites and ceremonies^ suited to tlie circumstances 
of the calamity, and addressed more particularly to the elemen- 
tal gods, if the calamity be drought or- blight or devastations 
of wild animals — to the household gods, if it be sickness. 
Hunters, likewise, and fishers, when they go forth to the chase, 
sacrifice a fowl to the Sylvan gods, to promote their success ; 
and lastly, those who have a petition to prefer to their supe- 
riors, conceive that a similar propitiation of Jishim and Mishim, 
or of the Chiris, will tend to the fulfilment of their requests. 
And this, I think, is nearly the whole amount of rites and cere- 
monies, which their religion prescribes to’ the Bodo and Dhimdls. 
And anxious as I am fully to illustrate the topic, I will not try 
the patience of my readers by descVibing all that variety of 
black victims and white, of red victims and blue, which each 
particular deity is alleged to prefer ; first, because the subject is 
intrinsically trifling ; and second, because the diverse statements 
of my informants lead me to suspect, that the matter is optional 
or discretionary with each' individual priest prescribing these 
minutiae. I have mentioned the rude symbols proper to B^lthd 
and Mainou. None of the other gods seem to have any at all, 
though a low line of kneaded clay attached to the Thdli that 
surrounds the sacred Euphorbia in the yards of the Bodo is 
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said to stand for the rest of the divinities who, as I have almdy 
said, are wont to be worshipped collectively rather than indivi- 
dually; and thus the sun, the moon and the earth, though 
adored by Bodo and by Dhimdl, have no separate rites, but are 
included in those appropriated to the elemental gods. Witch- 
craft is universally dreaded by both Bodo and Dhim^. The names 
of the craft and of its professors, male and female, will be found 
in the vocabulary. Witches (Dain and MhUi) are Opposed 
to owe their noxious power to their own wicked studies, or to 
the aid of preternatural beings. When any person is afflicted, 
the elders assemble and summon three Ojh^s or exorcists, with 
whose aid and that of a cane freely used, the elders endeavour 
to extort from the witch a confession of the fact and the mo- 
tives, By dint of questioning and of beating the witch, is ge- 
nerally brought to confession when he or she is asked to re- 
move the spell, to heal the sufferer, means of propitiating 
preternatural allies (if their agency be alleged) being at the 
same time tendered to the witch, who is, however, forthwith 
expelled the district and put across the next river, with the 
concurrence of the local authorities. No other sorcery or black 
art save that of witches is known ; nor palmistry, augury, astro- 
logy, nor, in a word, any other supposed command of the future 
than that described in the ‘Wa galeno^ as the attribute, (for 
the nonce) of the Deoda or vates. The evil eye causes some 
alarm to Bodo and to Dhimal who call it mogon ndngo and nil 
nojo respectively, and whtr cautiously avoid the evil-eyed person, 
but cannot eject him from the community. The influence of 
the evil eye is sought to be neutralised by offerings of parched 
millet and eggs to Khoja Kajah and Mansha Rajah — Dii miriores 
who find no place in my catalogue, ample as it is. Moi'sh 
madai, I am told, likewise claims a place in the Bodo Panthe- 
on, and a distinguised place too, as the protector of this forest- 
dwelling people, from beasts of prey and especially the tiger. 

Priesthood . — ^The priesthood of the Bodo and Dhimils is 
entirely the same, even to the nomenclature, which with both 
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people expresses the three sorts of clergy by the terms D^dshi, 
DhUmi and Ojha. The Dh^imi (seniores priores !) is the district 
priest. The Deoshi, the village priest j and the Ojha the village 
exorcist. The Dedshi has under him one servitor called Phant- 
wfil. There is a Dddshi in nearly every village. Over a small 
circle of villages one Dhdmi presides and possesses a vaguely 
defined but universally recognised control over the Bddshis of 
his district. The general constitution and functions of the cleri- 
cal body have already been fully explained. Priests are subject 
to no peculiar restraints, nor marked by any external sign of 
diverse dress or other. The connexion between pastor and 
flock is full of liberty for the latter, who collectively can eject 
their priest if they disapprove him, or individually can desert 
him for another if they please. He marries and cultivates like 
his flock, and all that he can claim from them for his services 
is, first, a share of every animal sacrificed by him, and second, 
three days’ help from each of his flock (the grown males), per 
annum towards the clearing and cultivation of the land, he 
holds on the same terms with them and which have been al- 
ready explained. Whoever thinks fit to learn the forms of 
offering, sacrifice and accompanying invocation, can be a 
priest j and if he get tired of the profession, he can flirow it 
up when he will. Ojh^ stand not on the same footing with 
Dh&mis and Deoshis ; they are remunerated solely by fees : 
but into either ofifice — priests or. exorcists — the form of in- 
duction is similar, consisting merely of an introduction by 
the priests or exorcists of the neophyte to the gods, the first 
time he officiates. One Dhdiui and two Deoshis usually in- 
duct a Deoshi — three Ojh^s, an Ojha ; and the formula is 
literally that of an introduction — ^this is so and so, who 
proposes, O ye gods ! to dedicate himself to your service ; 
mark how he performs the rites and, if correctly, accept 
them at his hands.’ 

Custom , — Under this head I shall state the usages observed 
at births, naming, weahing, togavirilis, marriage and death, 
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aggregating what is common, and distinguishing what is 
peculiar to the Bodo or Dhimdls. The customs of both 
people have a great similitude, owing to their perfect sim- 
plicity. They are derived, in fact, from nature, and nature 
as little strained by arbitrary devices of man as can well be. 
At births the mother herself cuts the navel-string, so soon 
as she has recovered strength for the act. No inidwives are 
found, so that nature must do all, or the mother and offspring 
perish together. But deliveries are almost always very easy, 
and death in childbed scarcely known — a blessing derived from 
the active and unsophisticated manners of the sex. The idea 
of uncleanness occasioned by births, and by deaths also, is re- 
cognised; but the period of uncleanness and segregation is 
very short, and the purificatory rites consist merely of bathing 
and shaving, performed by the parties themselves. The infant 
is named immediately after birth, or as soon as the mother 
comes abroad, which is always in 4 or 5 days after delivery. 
There are no family names, or names derived from the gods. 
Most Bodo and Dhiraals bear meaningless designations, or any 
passing event of the moment may suggest a significant term : 
, thus a Bhotia chief arrives at the village and the child is called 
Jinkh^p ; or a hill peasant arrives, and it is named Gdngar, 
after the titular or general designation of the Bhotias. Chil- 
dren are not weaned so long as their mother can suckle them, 
which is always from two to three years — sometimes more — 
and two children, the Iasi and penultimate, are occasionally 
seen at the breast together. The delayed period of weaning 
will account in part for the limited fecundity of the women. 
When a Bodo or Dhimal comes of age, the event is not solemn- 
ised by any rite or social usage whatever. Marriage takes 
place at maturity, the male being usually from 20 to 25 years 
of age, and the female, from 15 to 20. Courtship is not Sanc- 
tioned : the parents or friends negociate the yredlock, though 
in so simple a state of society it cannot be, but the parties 
have frequently met and are well known to each other. The 
2 A 
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Hindus wisely and decorously attach much discredit to the 
parent, who takes a “consideration^' for the grant of his 
daughter in marriage. No such delicacy is recognised by 
Bodo or Dhimal parents, who invariably demand and receive a 
price, which is palled Jan in the language of the former, and 
Gindi in that of the latter* people. The amount varies from 10 
to 15 rupees among the Dhim^s, from 15 to 45 among the 
Bodo. I cannot learn the cause of the great difference. A 
youth who has no means of discharging this sum, must go to 
the house of his father-in-law elect and there literally earn his 
wife by the sweat of his brow, labouring, more judaico, upon 
mere diet for a term of years, varying from two as an average, 
to five and even seven as the extreme period. This custom is 
named Gabdi by the Bodo— Gharjya by the Dhimals. It, of 
course, implies a good deal of intercourse between the betroth - 
^ed youth and damsel prior to their nuptials; but from all I 
can learn, instances of opportunity abused are most rare. The 
legal nature and effects of the nuptial contract have been al- 
ready explained under the head of laws : what concerns fecun- 
dity, longevity, &c. under the head of medicine, as a branch of 
religion. The maiyiage ceremony is little perplexed with 
forms. After the essential preliminaries have been arranged, a 
procession is formed by the bridegroom elect and his friends, 
who proceed to the bride elect's house, attended by two females 
specially appointed, to put red lead or oil on the bride elect’s 
head, when the procession has reached her home. There a re- 
fection is prepared, after partaking of which the procession 
return^, conducting the bride elect to the house of the groom’s 
parents. So far, the same rite is common to the Bodo and 
Dhimil— the rest ^ peculiar to each. Among the Dhim^ils, the 
Dedshi now proceeds to propitiate the gods by offerings. Ddta 
and Bldata who preside over wedlock are invoked, and betel 
leaf and red lead are presented to them. The bride and groom 
elect are next placed side by side, and each fitmished \vith five . 
pauns, with which they are ret^uired to feed each other, while 
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the parents of the groom cover them wjth a sheets upon which 
the D^oshi, by sprinkling holy water sanctifies and completes 
the nuptials. Among the Bodo the bride elect is anointed at 
her own home with oil ; the elders or the D^oshi perform the 
sacred part of the ceremony, which consists in the sacrifice of a 
cock and a hen, in the respective names of the groom and bride, 
to the sun ; and next, the groom, rising, makes salutation to 
the bride^B parents, and the bride, similarly attests her future 
duty of reverence and obedience towards her husband’s parent ; 
when the naptials are complete. A feast follows both with 
Bodo and Dhimdls, but is less costly among the former than 
among the latter^as is said, because the higher price paid for 
his wife by the Bodo incapacitates him for giving so costly an 
entertainment. The marriage feast of the Dhim^ls is alleged 
to cost 30 to 40 rupees sometimes, the festivities being pro- 
longed through two and even three days ; whereas 4 to 
rarely 10 rupees suffice for the nuptial banquet of a Bodo. 

The Bodo and Dhimals both alike bury the dead, immediate- 
ly after decease, with simple but decent reverence, though no 
fixed burial ground nor artificial tomb is in use to mark the 
last resting place of those most dear in life, because the migra- 
tory habits of the people would render such usages nugatory. 
The family and friends form a funeral procession, which beam 
the dead in silence to the grave. The body being interred, a 
few stones are piled loosely upon the grave to prevent disturb- 
ance by Jackals and Ratels rather than to mark the spot, and 
some food and drink are laid upon the grave ; when the cere- 
mony is suspended and the party disperses. Friends aare puri- 
fied by mere ablution in the next stream and at once resume 
their usual cares. The family are unclean for three days, after 
which besides bathing and shaving, they need to be sprinkled 
with Holy water by their elders or priest |They are then re- 
, stored to purity and forthwith proceed to make preparations for 
a funeral banquet, by the sacrifice of a hog to Mainou or Ti- 
mdng, of a cock to Bdthd or Pochima, according to the nation. 

2 A 2 
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When the feast has been got ready and the friends are assem- 
bled, before sitting down, they all repair, once again, to the 
grave, when the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an indi- 
viduals usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents them 
to the dead with these words, ^ take and eat : heretofore you 
have eaten and drank with us : . you can do so no more : you 
were one of us : you can be so no longer : we come no more to 
you : come you not to us.’ And thereupon the whole party 
break and cast on the grave a bracelet of thread priorly attach- 
ed, to this end, to the wrist of each of them. Next the party 
proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus lustrated them- 
selves, they repair to the banquet, and eat, drink and make 
merry as though they were never to die ! A funeral costs the 
Dhim^ls from four to eight rupees—something more to the 
Bodo, who practise more formality on the occasion, and to whom 
is peculiar the singular leave-taking of the dead just described. 

Useful arts . — As already observed, the arts practised by the 
Bodo and Dhim^ls are few, simple and domestic. Agriculture 
is the grand and almost sole business of the men, but to it is 
added the construction and furnishing of the dwelling house 
in each of the frequent migrations of the ^hole people. The 
boys look after the domestic animals. The women, aided by 
the girls, are fully employed within doors in spinning, weaving 
and^ying the clothing of the family, in brewing, and in cook- 
ing. The state of the arts will be sufl&ciently and most conve- 
nien^y illustrated by a description ‘of the house, household 
furniture, clothes, food and drinks of the people, preceded by 
an account of the implements, processes, and products of agri- 
culture. 

The agricultural implements are an ax to fell the forest trees, 
a strong bill or bill-hook to clear the underwood and also to 
dig the earth, a spade for rare but more effectual digging, and 
lastly a dibble for sowing the seed. The ax is called Ru^i by 
the Bpdo, Buph^ by the Dhimils. It is a serviceable imple- 
ment of iron (the head) eimilar to that in use in the plains 
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where the head is bought ; the haft being made at home. The 
bill, called Ch^kh^ by the Bodo, Ghongoi by the BhimiU, is a 
‘'jack of all work'' like in shape to our English bill, but with 
the curved extremity or beak prolonged and furnished with a 
straight downward edge of some three inches. It is of iron, of 
course, and purchased in the Kocch marts. The spade is the 
ordinary short, bent one of the plains where it is bought and 
where it is called Kodal, The Bodo and Dhimdls use it but 
little, and have no name of' their own for it. The dibble is a 
wooden staff about 4 feet long, made by the people themselves. 
It is. like a stout walking staff sharpened at the lower end. The 
process of culture, emphatically called ‘ clearing the forest,' is 
literally such for the most part, and would be so wholly, but 
that several of the species grown being biennials, a field is re- 
tained over the first year, so that the second year’s work con- 
sists merely of weeding and resowing rice amid the other stand- 
ing products. The characteristic work is the clearing of fresh 
land, which is done every second year, and thus, axes and 
bills clear away the wood ; fire completes what they have left 
undone, and at the same time spreads over the land an ample 
stratum of manure (ashes) : the soil is worked nearly enough in 
eradicating the undergrowth of trees (for the lords of the forest 
are only truncated) ; so that what little additional digging is 
needed, may be and is performed with the square end of the 
bill. 'Tis no great matter, and firing is the last effectual pro- 
cess. Amid the ashes the seed is sown by a dibbler dUd a 
sower, the former of whom, walking erect, perforates the soil 
in quincunxes by sharp strokes of his pointed sta|F, (called 
Shom^in by the Bodo and Dhumsi by the Dhimals) so as td* 
make a series of holes from one to two inches deep, and abc^ut 
a span apart; whilst the latter, following the dibbleryan^fuj4 
nished with a basket of mixed seeds, drops 4 to ^ s^dA^to 
each hole and covers them at the^^iunel^ AU'fhe 
produce raised is grown in tlM- promisQMI style. Ghait, 
BaisSkh and half Jeth, comprise the season for preparing and 
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kiting the «4^ Siwan, BhIUlun, Kudr and half Kdrtik, that 
for gathering the various products, save cotton, which is not 
gathered tiirPds-M&gh. The rest are reaped as they succes- 
sively ripen ; first cucurbitaceous plants (K6hara, Louka, Khi- 
ra, Kankara, Kar^a) ; then greens (S6n, matter, Bengan, 
Chichinda, Pdi) ; then the several edible roots (Yam, Arwi, &c.) 
then the condiments (Haldi, Adrak, red peppers) ; then the mil- 
lets, and pulse (Marwa, Kulthi, I/rid) ; then Maize; next rice; 
then the mustards (Tori or Sarsun or Til), and last of all, cot- 
ton. The fields, which are much better worked in eradicating 
the jungle than those for which the Bengal plough performs the 
same office, are likewise as much better weeded ; and how 
strange soever to mere English ears, the huge mixture of crops 
may sound, this mixture does not greatly exceed the practice 
of Bengal, nor is it inconsistent with good returns, though there 
be no artificial irrigation whatever. The cotton is a biennial 
of inferior quality, but it is the main crop, and that from the 
sale of which in the plains, the Bodo and Dhimals look to pro- 
vide themselves with the greatest part of the rice they con- 
sume ; for their own supply is very inadequate. Nevertheless 
rice is usually spoken of as the crop next in estimation to cot- 
ton, though maize and even millet seem to contribute as much 
to the quantity of home reared food. The rice grown is simi- 
lar to the«dry rice”— « the Ghaid” of Nepal— the “sum- 
mer rice’^ of the plains. The other articles grown, have all 
beejl«numerated above, save Indigo which, with the cochineal 
of the forest, and Madder procured from the hills, supplies the 
Bodo aod Dhimals with dyes, Arhar and a few more of the 
agricultural and horticultural products of the plains are occa- 
ll^ally grown by the Bodo and Dhimals, whose chief products, 
"Owjjv^are those given above, and of them not absolutely all 
^pl^tnd year, though from 12 to 15 are always there and 
indule a glad |||ii||^ljF*'lbf if|||^table8, condiments and cerealea, 
but the last delfifitet in the article of rice which is the princi- 
pal grain eaten. Of vegetables the favouf9tes are Bengalis, 
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cuciirbitacea and roots (Thivel 14^^ in^ieir ow*» 
cereals, rice : of condiments, red peppers. Mustards are grown 
not foB their oils, nor as stimulants, but merely for eating like 
parched peas. The oil seeds are fried and are relished in that 
state :* the young plants also are used as greens. The surplus 
seed is sold to the oilmen of the plains, neither Bodo nor Dhi- 
indl being wont to express oil, of which they consume little, 
and that only for cooking. Lights they use none (save on 
occasions of ceremony and of puja) but go to bed early and sit 
by the fire— a splendid wood fire— till then. The small quan- 
tity pf oil used for cooking they buy in the adjacent marts of the 
Kocch. The, cotton crop and the surplus of the mustard crop, 
are all the agricultural pioducte which they sell any portion of. 
Cotton is habitually sold, the small portion only that is needed 
for clothing the family being reserved, which may be about one 
fifteenth of what is raised. The domestic animals have been 
enumerated elsewhere and must be spoken of again when we 
come to the head of food. Agriculturally viewed, they are a 
dead letter, not even their manure being employed. 

Upon the whole the agriculture of the Bodo and Dhimals, is 
conducted with as much skill as that of their lowland neigh- 
bours; with skill superior much to that of their highland 
neighbours ; and with pains and industry greatly above those 
of either highlanders or Kocches. The following details of^ 
what is raised by one Bodo cultivator, and consumed by himself, 
his wife and three young children, imperfect though th&f be, 
will help to convey a just idea of his position ; ?ind those who 
care to compare it with the position of a peasant in^jhe hills 
and in the plains, will find the means of making such compa- 
rison in Appendix II. 

* Tliey are fried with greens, and of course yWd up a good dealitf to 

flavour the vegetables. 
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Bodo peaaant tilling about If bigha with the spade. 
PfiODucTs OR Income. 

Dhdn or rice in husk, 24 bisi = 12 maunds = 4 0*0 

Cotton undressed,.... 16 bisi— 8 maunds = 32 0 0 

Maize,..., 3 bisi = 1| maunds = 0 8 0 

Millets and Pulse, 4 bisi= 2 maunds = 0 12 0 

'Condiments,dyes&greens,2 bisi = 1 maund =400 

Total Rupees,. . 41 4 0 

Expenses. 


Rice in husk, bought, 3 Pouthi = 48 maunds = 1.5 0 0 
Salt bought, 18 Phol = 18 seers =300 

Cotton field puja, = 10 0 

Government tax, = 1 o q 

Cotton seed bought, = i o 0 

Ai huno festival, — 3 q q 

Oil bought for worship and for occasional lights, = 0 8 0 

Sickness, fees to the Ojha, = 4 o 0 

Presents to sisters and friends who ask aid and 

make visits, — 2 0 0 

Ornaments for wife, = 200 

Fruits bought for self, wife and children, = 2 0 0 

Fish bought in rains when none can be taken 

in the forest, i g q 

Earthen vessels bought, = 0 8 0 

Proportion of price of Chekh^i or BUI, = 0,8 0 

T3itt^ ditto of Jong or spear, . . .' = 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto of metallic pots and pans, . . . . = 0 8 0 

Sutt^lies, = .2 0 0 

Total Rupees,. . 40 0 0 
Balipce in favour, 1 4 0 


i has been already mentioned that the Bodo and Dhinial 
nt is l4ble to a corvee or labour tax, the items of which 
may be added tiuis — for th® lEajah 3 days, thrice a year or 9 
days— for the Rajah’s local representative, 6 days — for the 
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village priest or De6shi, 3 days— Total 18 days per annum. This 
is so much deducted from his resources, and may be stated at 
2* rupees in coin. A peasant of the plains, using the plough, 
will earn twice or even thrice as much as a Bodo or Dhimti, 
and yet, what with the wretched system of borrowing at 25 to 
30 per cent, and the grievous extra frauds incidental to that 
system, he will not be nearly so well off. The Bodo or DhiroW 
again, lias abundance of domestic animals, and is moreover at 
liberty to eat the flesh of all save the cow, whereas the pmant 
of the plains has few, and of those only the goat that he can 
eat. And, lastly, the Bodo’s industrious wife not only spins, 
but weaves and dyes all the clothes of the family, besides sup- 
plying it amply with wholesome and agreeable beer, whilst the 
peasant’s wife in the plains does nothing but spin ; and though 
this may diminish the cost of the family clothing, still it must 
be bought, nor will there be much thread to dispose it in free 
sale, apart from the clothier. The highland peasantry, gene- 
rally, earn less than the Bodo and Dhimals, and are proportion- 
ally worse off, though lightly taxed and exempt from the curse 
of the borrowing system. The Newdr peasants of the great 
valley of Nepal,— as industrious as the Bodo and Dhimals— 
nay more so — and more skilful too,— earn more and retain more 
notwithstanding the heavy rent they pay to their landlord, who 
pays the light tax or Government demand on the land. Thd 
particulars may be seen in the appendix. 

ifoiwe#.— The Bodo an^ Dhimals build and furnish their owtiv 
houses, without any aid of craftsmen, of whom they have nonr 
whatever. They mutually assist each other for the nonce, as 
well in constructing their houses as in clearing their plots of 
cultivation, merely providing the helpmates with a plentiful 
supply of beer. A house is from 12 to 16 cubits long by 8 to 
12 wide ; a smaller house of the same sort is erected opposite 
for the cattle, and if the family be large, two other domiciles 

* If the Bodo pay one rupee of direct and two of indirect taxes, be will be nearly 
on a level, quoad public burdens, with the peasav*’ ***■ »*■*"« 

2 » 
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like the first are built on the other sides, so as to enclose an 
open quadrangle or yard. The houses are made of jungle grass 
secured within and without by a trellice work of strips of bam- 
boo. The roof has a high and somewhat bulging pitch and a 
considerable projection beyond the walls. It also is made of 
wild grass, softer than that which forms the walls. There is 
only one division of the interior which separates the cooking 
and the sleeping portions of the house, which has no chimney 
or window and but one door. Ten to forty such houses form a 
a village, without any rigid uniformity or any defences what- 
ever. 

Furniture— U very scant, consisting only of a rare bedstead, 
some sleeping mats, a stool or two, and some swinging- 
shelves ; and all of these are made at home. Household 
utensils are a few earthen vessels for carrying and hold- 
ing water, some metallic cooking, eating, and drinking -pots, 
and a couple of knives, to which we must add the spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and brewing apparatus of the women. All the 
latter are of the simplest possible form and homemake : the 
eartheifand metallic pots and pans are purchased in the Kocch 
marts. There are none of iron nor of copper ; all are of brass 
or of other mixed metals that are metallic, owing, it is. said, to 
the dearness of iron and copper. There are no leathern uten- 
sils. Baskets of bamboo and of cane and ropes of grass, are 
abundant and of homemake, by the men who likewise haft all 
the iron implements they purchase abroad, for agricultural or 
domestic uses. It has already been said that lights are dis- 
pensed with beyond what is afforded by an ample fire. 

C7o/Aw.'*-With both people they are made at home and by 
the women. The Bodo women wear silk procured from the 
castor plant worm, which they rear at home in each family. 
The Bodo men and Dhim61s of both sexes wear cotton only. 
Woollen is unknown, even in the shape of blankets. The 
manufactures are durable and good, and not inconveniently 
coarse— in fact, precisely such as the people require ; and the 
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dying is very respectably done with their own cochineal, morin- 
da, or indigo, or with madder got from the hills — ^but all pre- 
pared by themselves. The female silk vest of the Bodos pos- 
sessed by me is 3^ feet wide by 7 long, deep red, with a broad, 
worked margin of cheque pattern—and of white and yellow 
colours, besides the ground red— above and below. This gar- 
ment is called Dokhana by the Bodo, and must be a very com- 
fortable and durable dress, though it somewhat disfigures the 
female form by being pressed over the breast as it is wrapped 
round the body, which it envelopes from the armpits to the 
centre of the calves. The female garment of the Dhimfils 
differs only in material, being cotton. It is called Bonha. The 
male dress of the Bodo consists of two parts— an upper and a 
lower. The former is equivalent to the Hindu chadar or toga. 
It is called Shuma, and is 9 to 10 cubits by 3. The latter, 
styled Gdmchd, and which is 6 cubits by 2, is equivalent to the 
Hindu Dhoti, and after being passed between the legs is folded 
several times round the hips and the end simply tucked in be- 
hind. The male dress of the Dhimfils is similar : its upper 
portion is called Pataka — its lower, Dhdri — the whohl, Dh^ba 
with this people— Hi with the Bodo. All cotton clothes, 
whether male or female, are almost invariably white or undyed. 
Neither Bodo nor Dhimal commonly cover the head, unless 
when the men choose to take oflf their upper vest and fold it 
round the head to be rid of it. Shoes are not in use-j but a 
sort of sandals or sole-cpvers, called Yapthong vel Champhm, 
sometimes are, and are made of wood by the people themselves. 
There are no other shoes. Ornaments are rare, even amongst 
the women, who however wear small silver rings their ears 
and noses also, and heavy bracelets of mixed metal on their 
wrists. These are bought in the Kocch marts, and are quite 
simple in form. 

Food . — The sorts of vegetable food have been already enume- 
rated in speaking of agriculture j rice is the chief article ; wheat 
or barley, uiiknown even by name. Ghiu or clarified butter, is 

2 B 2 
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likewise totally uirnsed and unnamed, and oil is very sparingly 
consumed for food. Salt, chillies, vegetables, plenty of rice, 
varied sometimes with maize or millet, and fish or flesh every 
second dajr, constitute, however, a meal which the poor Hindu 
might envy, washed down as it is with a liberal allowance of 
beer. Plenty of fish is to be had from December to February, 
both inclusive, and plenty of game from January to April inclu- 
sive, though the Bodo and Dhim&l are no very keen or skilful 
sportsmen, notwithstanding the abundance of game and freedom 
frpm all prohibitions. They have the less need to turn hunters 
in that their domestic animals must supply them amply with 
flesh. They have abundance of swine and of poultry, and not 
a few of goats, ducks and pigeons, but no sheep nor buffaloes, 
and cows are scarce ; milk is little used, but not eschewed, as 
by the Gdros it is. They may eat all animals, tame or wild, 
save oxen, dogs, cats, monkeys, elephants, bears and tigers. 
Fish of all sorts, land and water tortoises, mungooses, civets 
(not cats!), porcupines, hares, monitors of enormous size, wild 
hogs, deer of all sorts, rhinoceros, and wild buffaloes, are 
amongst the wild animals they pursue for their flesh ; and alto- 
gether they are abundantly provided with meat. 

Drinks and The Bodo and Dhimfils use abun- 

dance of a fermented liquor made of rice or millet, which the 
former call J6, the latter, Yu. It is not unpleasant, and I 
should think was very harmless. Its taste is a bitterish sub- 
acid, and it is extremely like the Ajimana of the Newirs of Nepal. 
Brewing and not distilling, seems to be a characteristic of 
nearly all the Tamulian races,. all of whom drink and make 
beer— -and none of them, spirits. 1 . The Bodo and Dhim41 pro- 
cess of making this fermented liquor is verysimple : the grain 
is boiled ; the root of a plant ddled Agaichito is mixed with it : 
it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state : water is 
then added, quant, suff. j the whole stands for 3 or 4 days, and 
the liquor is ready. The Agaichito plant is grown at home : 
its root, which serves for balm, is called Emon. 1 have never 
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seen it. Beeides this teer— of which both p^le uae much— 
they likewise freely use tobacco j but fterer^ium nor hemp in 
any of the numerous preparations of both ; nor distilled waters 
of any kind j and upon the whole, I see no reason to brand 
them with the name of drunkards, though they HeAdnly love a 
merry cup in honour of the gods at the high festivals of their 
religion. Among my own servants the Bodo have never been 
seen drunk ; the Moslems and Hindus, several times exces- 
sively so. 

Manners , — The manners of the Bodo and Dhimi^ls are, I 
think, a pleasing medium between the unsophisticated rough- 
ness of their highland neighbours, and the very artificial smooth- 
ness of their neighbours of the plains. They are very shy at 
first ; but when you know them are cheerful without boisterous- 
ness and inquisitive without intrusion. Man’s conduct to 
woman is always one of the best tests of his manners j now the 
Bodo and Dhimals use their wives and daughters well ; treating 
them with confidence and kindness. They are free from all 
out-door work whatever ; and they are consulted by their hus- 
bands as their safest advisers in all domestic concerns, and in 
all others that women are supposed likely to understand. 
When a Bodo or Dhimai meets his parent or one of the elders 
of the community, he drops his joined hands to the earth, and 
then raises them to his forehead ; and if he be abroad he says 
^ father, I am on my way’ — to which the parent or senior an- 
swers ^ may it be well \rith you.’ There is little visiting save 
that which is inseparable from the frequent religious feasts and 
festivals, already sufficiently described, nor are amusements or 
pastimes for young or old common. Indeed, children or women 
seem to have none, and the men so little heed them, that neither 
Bodo nor Dhimfll tongue has a word of its own for sport, 
play or game! The young men, however, have two games, 
which I proceed to describe summarily. In the light half of 
October, on the day of the full moon, a party of youths pro- ' 
eeeds at night-fall from village to village, like our ChristmaS 
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wakerSj hailinglhe inhabitants with sonf and dance, from night 
dil morn, and demlnding largess. This is given them in the 
sh^e of grain, beer and cowries, wherewith on their return 
they make a feast, and thus ends the pastime, which is called 
Hama-har4 %the Bodo, and Harna-dhdkfi by the Dhimdls. 
Again, in the dark half of the same month, when the wane is 
complete, the youths similarly assemble, but in the day time, and 
dressing up one of their party like a female, they proceed. from 
house to house and village to village, saluting the inhabitants 
with song and dance, and obtaining presents as before, conclude 
the festival with a merry making among themselves. The Bodo 
name of this rite or game is Chorgeleno— the Dhimdls call it 
ChordhSkfu And now we shall conclude the subject of man- 
ners with a statement of the ordinary manner in which a Bodo 
or Dhimal passes the day. He rises at day spring, and having 
performed the offices of nature and washed himself, he proceeds 
at once to work in his held till noon. He then goes home to 
take the chief meal of the day, and which consists of rice, pulse, 
fish or flesh (on alternate days), greens and chillies, with salt — 
never ghiu — seldom oil. He rests an hour or more at noon, and 
then resumes his agricultural toils, which are not suspended till 
night-fall. So soon as he has got home, he takes a second meal 
with his family — then chats a while over the fire, and to bed 
betimes—seldom two hours after dusk. If the children be 
young, they sleep with their parents—if older, apart. The 
Bodo call their first meal Sanjuphum inkhdm — their second, 
Bilini inkham. The Dhimal name for the first is Manjb^a- 
chllkfi ; for the second, Dilima-chdka. Wives usually eat after 
their husbands— children with. 

Character ,— character of the Bodo and Dhimal, as will 
be anticipated from the foregone details, is fiiU of amiable qua- 
lities — and almost entirely free from such as are unamiable. 
They are intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive 
prejudices, honest and truthful in deed and word, steady and 
Industrious in their own way of life j but apt to be mutable and 
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idle when first placed In novel situations, ancflll resist injunc- 
tions, injudiciously urged, with dogged diftinacy. They are 
void of all violence towards their own people on towards thehr 
neighbours, and though very shy of strangers, are tractable and 
pleasant when got at, if kindly and cheerfully out, ’^e 
Commissioner of Assam, Major Jenkins, who has by far me 
best opportunities for observing them, when drawn out of their 
forest recesses, gives them, as we have seen, a very high cha- 
racter as skilful laborious cultivators, and peaceable respectable 
subjects ; whilst that this portion of them want neither spirit 
nor love of enterprise, is sufficiently attested by the fact,' that 
when the Dorjiliiig corps was raised two-thirds of the recruits 
first obtained were Bodo of Assam. Neither the Bodo nor 
Dhimfil, however, can be characterised, upon the whole, as of 
military or adventurous genius, and both nations decidedly pre- 
fer, and are better suited for the homebred and tmnquil cares 
of agriculture. They are totally free from arrogance, revenge, 
cruelty and fierte ; and yet they are not devoid of spirit, and 
frequently exhibit symptoms even of that passionate or hasty 
temperament, which is so rare, at least in its manifestations, 
in the east. Their ordinary resource against ill* usage is 
immoveable passive resistance ; but their common demeanour is 
exempt from all marks of the wretched alarm, suspicion and 
cunning that so sadly characterise the peasantry of the plains 
in their vicinity, and which, being habitual, must be fatal to 
truth. The Bodo and Dhim^l in this respect, as in most 
others, more nearly resemble the mountaineers, whose straight- 
forward manly carriage so much interests Europeans in their 
favour. Oppression and its absence beget these different phases 
of character. The absence of all petty trade likewise contri- 
butes materially to the candour and integrity qf the Bodo and 
Dhim^ls. Among all mankind, women, wine, and power are 
the great tempters, the great leaders astray. Now, the Bodo 
and Dhimiils rise decidedly superior to the first temptation ; 
are not unduly enslaved to the second j and, from the perfect 
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equaln.)^ and s^ect condition of the liwle of them, are emi 
tirely exempted the third. Power cannot mislead those 
who never exercise it : where women are esteemed and no arti- 
i ficial impediments whatever exist to prevent marriage, women 
are a sour^ ?iot of vice, but of virtue : and, lastj^^ where 
‘^lonwt John barley corn” is free from the dangerous alliance 
of spuRs, opium and hemp, I know not that he, even if assisted 
by the ^'narcotic weed,” need be set down as a necessary cor- 
rupter of morals. True, the Bodo and Dhimfil do not pretend 
to the somewhat pharisaical abstemiousness or cleanliness of 
the Hindus. But I am not therefore disposed, particularly 
on Hindu evidence, to tax them with the disgusting vices of 
drunkenness and dirtiness, though these, and obstinacy, if any, 
are the vices we must lay to their charge, as the counterpoise 
of many and unquestionable virtues. Peasant, be it remem- 
bered, must be compared with peasant, and not peasant with 
people of higher condition j and if the comparison be thus fairly 
made, it may perhaps be truly decided, that the Bodo and Dhi- 
m 61 are less sober and less cleanly and less tractable than the 
people of the plains—wiore sober and more cleanly and more 
tractable than those of the hills. The Bodo and Dhim^ils are 
good husbands, good fathers and not bad sons ; and those who 
are virtuous in these most influential relations, are little likely 
to be vicious in less influential ones, so that it need excite no 
surprise that these people, though dwelling in the forest, apart 
from the inhabitants of the open country, are never guilty of 
black mailing or dacoity against them, whilst among themselves 
crimes of deep dye are almost unknown. To the ostentatious 
hospitality of many nations whose violence against their neigh- 
bours is habitual, they make no pretensions ; but among their 
own people th^ are hospitable .enough, and towards the strang- 
er, invariably equitable and temperate. 
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No. 1. — Physical Attributes. 

{See annexed Illustrations.) 

The physical characteristics of these races have already been sum- 
marily stated. But it is desireable to be more particular on this head 
with reference to the accompanying admirable illustrations, done by 
ray N^w6r artist, Rajm^ Singh. A young man named Birna, a Bodo, 
has been selected to represent his nation, and through it the Dhimfils 
and Kocches also, for the traits of face and form are so nearly alike in 
all that neither pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart. 
Birna is about 21 years of age (for like a true Bodo, he knows not how 
old he is), so that we are obliged to give his age conjecturally. The 
mistake however cannot exceed a year or two, 

His dimensions are as follows in English feet, inches and quarters. 


1 st time. 2 d time. 

Total height, .0 5 3 | 

Crown of head to hip,. 2 3 2 21- 

Hip to heel, 3 i 3 1 

Length of arm, ; 2 3 ^ 2 3 | 

Length of foot, 0 9 0 9 

Length of hand, 0 Cf 0 C| 

Greatest girth of chest, 2 7} 2 7 

Greatest width across shoulders, 1 1 2 -| 

Girth of pelvis at hips, 2 3 2,5 

Greatest width of pelvis, at hips, less, 0 11 0 10 | 

Greatest girth of head, I 9 1 8 f 

Greatest length of head, chin to crown, 0 9 0 9 |- 

Greatest width of head, across parietes, 0 0 5 f 

Greatest girth of thigh, 1 5 | 1 5 | 

Greatest girth of calf, 1 

Greatest girth of arm, 0 9 0 9 | 

2 c 
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Birna’s colour is an olive or brunet, clear and pale as that of a high 
caste Hindu. Though a stout youth, of 2 1 or more, he has not yet the 
least symptom of beard, and but a very faint show of moustache. He 
expects, he says, to have more or less of beard in five or six years, but 
shall carefully eradicate the stray hmrs, more majorum ! He has no 
want of eyelash or eyebrow and the hair of his head is copious, 
straight, strong and glossy. He has no hair on the chest, but as much as 
usual on the armpits and elsewhere. He is well made and stout enough, 
sufficiently fleshy, but without any striking muscular development. His 
calves, in particular, though not quite equal to those of the mountaineers, 
are very superior to any thing of the mrt to be seen amid the people 
of the plains. His legs are long in proportion to his trunk, but not 
awkwardly so, and his chest is finely formed, broad and deep. His 
head is well formed and well set on the shoulders, the great foramen 
having apparently a central aperture. There is no defect of cranial 
development anteally or posteally, and the scull is well shaped and 
round, though 'not so ample in the frontal region as in fine specimens 
of the Arian vel Caucasian family, and the face is larger in proportion 
to the head than in such specimens. The length of the head to that of 
the body is as one to seven nearly. If the features are not straight, or 
perpendicular, to the front, the want of right Ime is caused less by 
recession of the forehead or chin than by the advance of the jaws and 
lips, which are both large. The mouth is too wide and the lips too thick 
for beauty ; but there is no ape-like or negro-like deformity, nor do the 
finely formed teeth project forward. The chin wants the rounded 
projection of the Arian type; but it is not ill formed nor retiring. 
The forehead has sufficient height and breadth, though there are vague 
indications of contraction and backward slope as compared with very 
fine heads. The eye is sufficiently large and sufficiently well opened ; 
but the cavity around it is too much filled with flesh, and the angles of 
the aperture have a tendency to obliquity, the outer one upwards and the 
inner, downwards. The nose, sufficiently long and well raised between 
the eyes, has a good, narrow, straight bridge, but a somewhat thickened 
or clubbed extremity, and the nates are wide, inclining from the elliptic 
to the round shape. The ears are somewhat large and stand rather 
apart from the head, but not remarkably so. The oval form to which 
the contour of the face inclines is broken by the projection of the cheek 
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bones, between which the face is notieeably wider than any whew else, 
but only in a small degree ; and, upon the whole, the ill-effed iff the 
somewhat large and quasi-Mongolian features, is redeemed by their 
cheerful aud amiable expression, though the human type is 

clearly rather Mongolian than Caucasian. 


No. II. 

Production and contumption of a Niwdr peasant of the valley of 
N6pdl, cultivating with the spade seven standard ropini of N6pdl* 

1 man, I wife and 3 small children. 

Household utensils and agricultural implements. 

Iron pots and implements, domestic and agricultural, 

• 1 Lohya or T4-ky4 ; I lamp, dip or DalW, 1 spoon, 

Daru or Dhouwo ; 1 spade, Kiidal or Kti ; 2 sickles, 
hasu4 or ii ; 2 spuds, Basuli or kokaicha ; 1 knife, 

churi or chii-pi \ 1 cleaver, Pahasdl pr khdni, 2 13 6 

Copper pots, domestic. — 4 plates or th41s ; 1 drinking pot, 
lotah or t4lian-po ; 2 cups or saucers for greens, &c. 

katora or khola, 4 0 0 

Earthen pots.— 2 large vessels, h4ncU or kousi ; 1 water- 
drawing, m4nt4 or G6pah ; 1 to hold water, gharra or 

dhapa ; 4 dishes, parai or bh4gd, 0 2 0 

Sundries. — 1 Pestle and mortar, silalora or loh6m4 ; 1 
winnow, dagara or hds4 ; 1 broom, jharu or tviphi ; 1 

rope, dora or lakha khi, 0 6 3 

1 sleeping mat, chatai or sdkhu ; 1 blanket, kamal or 

1 1 0 

Woman's weaving apparatus. — 1 spinning wheel, char- 
ka or yong ; I cotton cleaner, phatka or tim& ; 1 loom, 
karigd or tdnjolong, 1 8 3 

* Four ropini equal one bigah, or tliereabouts. 

2 C 2 
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Productwn, annual. 

5 ropini of wet rice land or \ lakMbd,— Ist crop, Mklsi 

dhdn, 20 indri=s40 man, 40 0 0 

2 ropini of dry rice land or ITl^bd, Ist crop, Ghai&dhkP, 

5 mdri=10 man, 8 0 0 

Gleanings of both the above, Phdldwi, 10 P4thi=l man, 0 12 0 

Second crops, or summer crops, Jari or S 6 d--Lakh 4 bii 

S 66 — ^Wheat, 2 mdri=4 man, 8 0 0 

Ifl^biiS^^ — Greens, roots and red peppers,! I muri=3 man, 3 0 0 

Straw and bran of rice and wheat of all crops, 36 loads 

(mans), 2 S 0 

Wages earned as a carrier in cold months, 24 oT 0 

Wages for odd jobs all the year round, 12 0 0 


Total earnings, 98 4 0 

Earnings from the soil, .... 62 .0 0 

Monthly expense*. 

Rice for all the family, 17th p&thi=l man 27 s 4 r, 3 3-3 

Salt for do do, 2 mina=:l| s^r, 0 4 q 

Oil, eating, do do, 1 bokdch&=|^ s 6 r, 0 2 0 

Tobacco, do do, 1 bddhkni=:l^ s 6 r, 0 3 q 

Greens, roots, red peppers, do, 2 f pathi=:l 1 s^r 0 4 0 

Fuel, louna or chusi, 3 loads, 0 3 3 

Lights (burn pine sticks of own cutting) 0 0 0 

Grain for brewing and distilling, 3^ pathi=13 s 6 r, yielding 

1 s4r spirits, 10 s^r of beer, 0 8 0 

Daily luncheon, jalpkn or diko,* 0 12 0 


Per mensem, 6 7 6 

Per annum, 65 10 0 

Annual expenses. 

Twelvefold of the above expenses, 65 10 0 

I^dlord’s rent on the Lakhibii, called P^ 6 n, 20 0 0 

Do do on the Ulibd, do do, 4 0 0 

* Throughout these details the native terms have been given to secure accuracy and 
facilitate reference. The first terra is Hindi j the second, Newari, a language so little 
knovrn that the Hindi equivalent is added. 
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N. B. — 2nd crops are rent free — Landlord pays the land tax* 
Government capitation or house-tax, viz. s&wani, 0 16; 


pMgi'i, 0 16; shri panchami, 0 0 9, 0 3 9 

Government corvee or bith, composition for, 0 12 0 

Mendicant tax or J6gi pd, d q 6 

Barber 0 6 0 

Wear and tear of implements and utensils, Ill o 

Cotton to make clothes, 2 dharnirsO sdr, 2 0 0 


Total expenses,. ... 94 11 6 


Balance in favor,. ... 346 


Peasant of the plains (Azimgurh), cultivates 6 standard bighas with 
the plough. Family as before. 

Agricultural implements or stock. 


Two oxen for the plough, 16 o 0 

One plough, 1 q q 

One harrow, &c. 1 o 0 

One ddrmus or smoother, 0 2 0 

One koddl or spade, 1 q q 

Two khdrpi or spuds, 0 2 0 

Two Hasua or sickles, 0 3 0 

One Hatha or irrigating shovel, ' 0 4 0 

One Doura or shovel, 0 1 3 

One Pancha or rake, 0 1 6 

One Akhana, 0 1 6 


19J5 6 


Household utensils. 


Iron pots and pans, none, 0 0 0 

Brass pots, 1 Idtah, 1 thdl, 2 4 0 

Earthen pots for cooking, drawing and holding water, , . 0 8 0 

Wooden uteni^ils — Okli miisal, to husk rice, 0 4 d 

Plates, dishes, &c 0 7 0 

Leathern utensils, Chalani, sup, &c 0 2 0 

Stone utensils, Pestle and Mortar, 0 8 0 

Two bedsteads, 0 7 0 
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One blanket^ 1 q q 

Bed clothes, Dohtr, chadar, 1 j 2 o 

Wife’s spinning wheel, 0 4 0 

5 4 0 


Annual production. 

Two fasals or crops, Kharifand Eabbi— Wet rice land, three bighas. 


1st crop, khar^f--Dh^ln or rice, 20 mans, 20 0 0 

Jan^ra, 8 mans, g q q 

Tdngan, 1 man, q g q 

Urid, 1 man, 2 0 0 

Kaukari, 1 man, 0 12'^ 0 

2nd crop Rabbi — Wheat, bigha, 10 man, 13 5 3 

44 9 3 

Sugar I bigha, 10 mans gdr, 25 0 0 

Arhar, i r 8 mans, 8 .0 0 

Cotton, j ® mixed, | ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dry or wheat land, ^ bighas, 1 crop. 

Barley, 2 bighas, 20 mans, 20 0 0 

Wheat, 1 bigha, 10 mans, 13 5 4 

Straw, bran, &c. of all the crops, 80 khdchfi, 14 0 0 

Total raised, 130 10 8 

Annual expenses. 

Government tax, 12 0 0 

Interest at 25 per Cent, on whole stock, raised on loan,. . 29 0 0 

Seed, 8 8 0 

Wear and tear of implements, 1 0 0 

Wagon or cart hire, 0 8 0 

Cotton bought to, make thread, 0 4 0 

Pdjas or worship, 5 0 0 

Purbhit or family priest, 0 8 0 

Weavers charge for weaving wife’s and children’s clothes 

from own thread, 2 0 0 

Wear and tear of pots and pans, 0 4 0 

Repairs of house, 0 12 0 

Earthen pots, 0 8 0 
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Physician, 

Fees to iniller, 

Washerman, Barber, Smith,. 
Man’s clothes bought, 


Monthly expen»e». 

Barley for food, 3 mans, 

Pulse, do, 20 s^rs, 

Salt and oil, 2 s^r of each 

Tobacco 2 s4r, 

Fopd of two oxen, 

Flesh and fish for family, 


Per annum 

Total expenses per annum,. , . . 

. Balance against, 

Thus it appears that the productive energy of the N6wdr, working 
with the spade upon the same extent of land or thereabouts, is to the 
productive energy of the Bodo, working somewhat similarly, that is 
without aid of plough, as 3 to 2 ; and to that of the peasant of 
the plains, using the plough, as 3 to 2 also. The N6w&rs indeed are 
the best cultivators in Asia. ’Tis hard to compare the Bodo with 
them. I have no materials yet for comparison with the highlanders of 
Sikim, who however I know pretty well cannot compete with the Bodo, 
whose productive energy exceeds that of the lowland peasant, aided by 
the plough, by one-seventh. With regard to the peasantry of the 
plains it is very evident that it is not the weight of government taxation 
which crushes them, but the borrowing system — the miserable habit of 
never laying by a sixpence — of living upon loans — annually taking up 
their whole stock from the capitalist at an interest never less, and often 
more, than 25 per Cent., so that, as they say themselves, their life is 
spent in filling a vessel full of holes at the bottom, and beneath which 
is another entire vessel belonging to the usurer ! — The above details 
show that the government tax is but one-eleventh of what the Aaim* 
garh peasant raises from the soil; and also that the hiterest he 
annually pays is nearly (in fact, fully) threefold of the public demand. 
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Thus the poor peasant is perpetually plunged into difficulties such as 
r the present account may fully explain, whereby it is seen that the annual 
deficit is equal to one-sixth of the annual gross produce raised by this 
cultivator. Now, look at the Bodo cultivator’s account : here is no 
debt i and small as the whole earnings are, I can testify that they 
suffice for such comfort as no peasant of the plains has any conception 
of. But the Bodo, it may be argued, is nearly exempt from taxation,* 
Look, then, at the N^war peasant of NepfJ, whose burdens equal two- 
fifths of all he rears from the toil — one-fourth of whatever he annually 
produces by all his industrious toils. Nor does it in the least matter 
to the present question that what he pays is rent— not tax— for in the 
plains of India the government stands in place of landlord, and, if it 
did not, the peasant’s position cannot be at all affected by the quarter 
or denomination of his payment, but only by its positive and relative 
amount, including every permanent charge, such as that incurred by 
the Hindu to those craftsmen whose services his scrupulosity and his 
indolence compel him to pay for. On the other hand, the simpler and 
more active habits of the N6w&r peasant and his wife enable him to dis- 
pense with these craftsmen, and to add, besides, nearly a third to his 
agricultural income by labour apart from, and in excess of, that devoted 
to the soil. And thus the N4w4r peasant, whilst living far more com- 
fortably than the Hindu peasant— better fed— better clad— and better 
housed by much — ^yet never exceedU his income ; and, paying not a 
sous to the usurious capitalist or rather loan-monger, whose indirect 
frauds are as bad as his direct extortions, can sustain cheerily legitimate 
agricultural burdens great as those I have recorded! 

Darjeeling, June Ath, 1846, B. H. Hodgson. 

P. S. — I have said that I do not propose to go into comparisons till 
I have accumulated a large mass of materials. But I may mention, as 
a sample of the prospective fruits of this inquiry in re-uniting the so 
long and so utterly scattered members of the Tamulian family, that the 
identify of the Gfi.r<is and Khasias as well as of the CachMs with the 
Bodo is already nearly or quite established, and that points of arbitrary 
similitude in creed and customs and speech, indicating radical identity of 
race, are rapidly multiplying in relation to the aborigines of this frontier 
and those of South Bihar, viz., the Kdls or Dhdngars. 

* It has been shown above that the real pressure of taxation is in fact equal in botli 



ADDENCA ET tORSIOENDA. 


■ «. of jMt line^/in' Mtotksh^ 

Page 11 PoMtftttiary, Ist column, lino 13 from toll-/or lot, md lui. 

W ditto, 4U» column, line 17 from bott«a--/<»r Doy4ag, mi Dying. 

17 ditto, 4tli column, lino 5 from bottom-/or Choi and Uo, md Cl»i JM. 

34 ditto, 4th column, line 15 from bottom— for Dan khaminkou, read Dinkha m4n« 
kon. 

25 ditto, 2d column, lino 17 from bottom-/or Banua Sdar, read Banua Sfivar. 

27 ditto, ht column, line 3 from bottom— /or Phdkti, read Phddki. 

30 ditto, l8t column, line 21 from top-for Snipes or Scolopax nut, read Snipos oi 

Scolopax. 

37 ditto, Ist column, Hue 1— /or Barb or ear, read Barb of ear. 

65 ditto, 4th column, line 7 from top— for Elou roinths, read Elou roantho. 

67 ditto, 4th column, line 22 from top-for Kdts-i, read Kdt-si. 

-^.68 ditto, 4th column, line 6 from top~for Ghoro ko si, read Onhya ko si. 

70 ditto, 4th column, line 4 from top-/(»r Ogyan, read Gyan manthu. 

79 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from top-for Jishlih, read Jishlip. 

86 ditto, 4th column, line 11 from bottom— /or Nhichdto Pili, read Nhichdtopali. 

88 ditto, Ist column, line 2 from bottom— /or To fall, read To fail. 

90 ditto, 3d column, lines 5 and 7 from top~/or Ongo raino, reod Ongi mint 
Alaq same page, 4th column, line 8 from top-for Nhichota D6pli, read Nhichou 
ddpli. 

- 107 of the Grammar, line 8 from top, omit the word ' passim.’ 

- 110 ditto, line 2 from bottom— /or (yonga) if a voice precede it, read (yongaifa 
vowel precede it). 

— Ill ditto, line 6 from bottom— /or of the sort, read to form them. 

■ 123 ditto, Ist line-/or an reod and. Same page, laat line, add ‘ the’ after Bodo— 
and omit that before it-1. 2, from bottons, /or form read from-l. 6, add ‘ and. relative 
pronuns’ after ' conjunctions’— 1. 7, omit ‘ and’ before ‘ the extentive’— 1. 0, omit tba 
comma in ‘ supine' — 1, 9, add ' and there is’ before ‘ nothing.’ 

- 128 ditto, line 8 from top— /or junule, read juhgle— I. II, /or Mi &, read M14. 

135 ditto, line 8 from l^ttom— /or Nh dhkn, read Na doing, 

138 ditto, line 10 from bottom— omit full stop after skirt— 1. 7, after K6brat add 

Pnllah. * ' 

152 ditto, line 2 from top-/or Hajhns, read Hijnngs. 

166 ditto, line 6 from top— /or characteristics, read charaotenstic. 

158 ditto, line 10 from bottora-/or are perpetually 8hiftiug.|wid they are perpetu- 
ally shifting. ■ ' 

— 163 ditto, line 8 from top— before the word coohrmatives add not. 

171 ditto, line 17 from top— /or Hogron, read Higron. 

176 ditto, line 7 from bottom— /or Kajah, read Rajah. 

121 ditto, line 14 from top— after the word gone, add foot note. ' This use of the put 

tense, wherever the action is past is an invariable idiom.’ Same page, add to foot note 
after the word will, in second line—* in English, or must, ought, which are mfi rrr in 
form as being inflexable or immutable.’ 

N. B.— For Mecch always read Bodo. wherever the former term U inadvertently 
rebutted. 



